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FOREWORD 

By  Raymond  Anthony,  Sixth  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  person  who  has  no  regard  for  the  past 
is  unlikely  to  have  much  understanding  of  the  present.  With  this 
point  of  view  I  fully  agree,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  I  began,  over  thirty  years  ago,  collecting  material  for  a  history 
of  my  family. 

The  history  of  the  Addingtons  is  one  of  steady  if  unspectacular 
development  in  the  earlier  centuries  and  is  unusual  in  that  descent 
from  father  to  son  can  be  traced  for  over  five  centuries.  Much 
of  the  story  concerns  people  who  lived  quietly  in  a  small  village 
first  in  Northamptonshire  and  then  in  Oxfordshire.  They  were 
not  outstanding  in  any  way,  except  in  their  evident  honesty  and 
integrity,  and  son  succeeded  father  in  the  practice  of  husbandry 
for  over  three  centuries.  Then  they  forsook  the  land,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  their  descendants  have  held  fast  to  the 
property  at  Fringford  which  has  been  handed  down  intact  to  the 
present  day. 

The  family  emerged  from  comparative  obscurity  with  Dr. 
Anthony  Addington  and  the  rapid  rise  to  fame  of  his  son  Henry,. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Prime  Minister,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Home  Secretary  who  was  created  the  First 
Viscount  Sidmouth.  Since  then  members  of  the  family  have 
engaged  in  various  occupations,  chiefiy  in  the  Armed  Services. 
From  1847  when  the  Hon.  Robert  Hiley  went  out  as  a  cadet  to 
the  74th  Punjab  Regiment  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
until  1947  when  the  Hon.  Leslie  returned  home  from  service  with 
the  2nd  Indian  Airborne  Division,  an  Addington  had  served, 
almost  without  a  break,  with  either  the  British  or  Indian  Army 
in  India.  Also  for  over  a  century,  there  has  been  at  least  one 
member  of  the  family  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Major  the  Hon. 
LesHe  Addington,  d.f.c.,  continues  in  this  tradition. 

In  a  small  way  I  can  lay  claim  to  historical  distinction.  As  a 
boy  I  can  just  remember  my  great-grandmother,  but  when  I  met  her 
I  never  realised  I  was  speaking  to  one  who  was  reputed  to  have 
known  some  of  the  most  famous  figures  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  so  years  ago.  Though  it  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  it 
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was  my  great-grandfather,  her  husband,  who  had  really  met  these 
eminent  persons,  an  article  about  her  records  that  “  She  retained 
in  her  old  age  a  vivid  recollection  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  well  remem¬ 
bered  hearing  Wilberforce  speak  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  probably  her  most  interesting  reminiscence  was  in  connection 
with  Nelson  :  she  distinctly  recollected  his  coming  to  dine  at  the 
White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park  in  1805  and  explaining  the  plan 
of  his  operations  which  ended  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar. 
The  Admiral  traced  the  probable  course  of  his  fleet  on  the  dinner 
table,  dipping  his  finger  in  a  glass  of  wine  to  illustrate  his  meaning.” 
(Dasent,  Outlook,  May  6th,  1911.)  This  table  is  still  preserved  as 
a  treasured  family  heirloom. 

I  should  like  to  record  two  personal  reflections.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  if  I  had  died  or  been  killed  on  service  between  1906 
and  1913,  the  family  would  eventually  have  become  extinct  in 
the  direct  and  collateral  branches.  By  such  tenuous  threads  is 
the  continued  existence  of  the  family  sustained.  Secondly,  it  was 
in  the  trenches  in  1915  that  I  first  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Addingtons  ;  since  then  I  have  been  in  periodic  cor¬ 
respondence  with  them  and  they  sent  me  some  years  ago  a  short 
history  of  the  family  in  the  New  World.  Unfortunately  we  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  a  link  between  the  two  families  as  yet.  My 
hope  is  that  we  may  do  so,  especially  now  that  two  of  my  sons  have 
emigrated  to  Canada. 

I  must  express  my  grateful  thanks  in  the  first  place  to  Mr. 
Belfield,  the  author,  who  has  shown  so  much  patience  and  skill 
in  marshalling  the  material  for  this  history,  and  secondly  to  that 
indefatigable  research  worker,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Warren  of  Yardley 
Gobion,  who  has  traced  and  written  the  early  story  of  the  family 
and  has  compiled  or  corrected  the  pedigree  prior  to  1713.  Lastly, 
I  must  thank  the  publisher  and  proof  readers  and  the  members  of 
my  family  who  have  helped  me  to  check  facts  and  contributed 
original  material,  especially  my  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  this  will  prove  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  byways  of  history  that  I  now  present  the  Annals  of  the 
Addingtons  to  my  family. 
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In  a  book  of  this  nature  the  author  must  try  to  explain  his  aims. 
Nearly  three  years  ago.  Lord  Sidmouth  suggested  that  I  should 
try  to  write  a  history  of  the  Addington  family  and  our  original 
plan  was  to  produce  a  very  brief  work  designed  for  the  family 
alone,  but  I  soon  realised  that  there  was  such  a  rich  store  of  relatively 
accessible,  though  little  known,  material  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
not  to  give  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  Addingtons  than  had 
originally  been  intended.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  compile  as 
complete  a  family  history  as  was  possible,  but  our  over-riding 
object  remained,  the  Annals  were  primarily  for  the  family.  We 
therefore  had  to  make  them  readable,  relevant  and  reasonably 
short  ;  the  temptation  had  to  be  avoided  either  of  writing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  learned  theses,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  turning  out  a 
massive  edition  of  the  family  papers.  Since  there  are  few  English 
families  who  can  not  only  trace  their  ancestry  back  for  over  five 
centuries,  but  who  have  also  produced  a  Prime  Minister,  we  hoped 
that  the  Annals  might  have  a  wider  appeal,  and  thus  the  work 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  naturally  concerned  with  the 
career  of  the  most  famous  member  of  the  family,  Henry  Addington, 
First  Viscount  Sidmouth,  and  here  I  was  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  If,  as  a  part-time  author,  I  attempted  to  read  all,  or 
even  most,  of  the  important  papers  and  books  concerning  him 
alone,  the  Annals  woiild  have  taken  many  years  before  they  saw 
the  light  of  day.  (I  believe  Miss  Joan  Wake’s  classic  family  history. 
The  Brudenells  of  Deene^  took  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  write.) 
Lord  Sidmouth  wished  this  book  to  appear  reasonably  quickly  and 
one  look  at  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  Sidmouth  papers,  housed  in 
fifty-seven  large  cardboard  boxes,  convinced  me  that  I  could  not 
begin  to  work  my  way  through  them  under  a  space  of  several  years, 
especially  as  hundreds  of  the  letters  of  the  Victorian  era  were  written 
both  laterally  and  vertically  across  the  notepaper.  From  this  source 
therefore  I  only  extraaed  a  few  letters  (largely  relating  to  Pellew’s 
biography)  and  some  of  the  early  family  deeds. 

In  dealing  with  Henry  Addington’s  career,  I  was  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  scholars  of  the  cahbre  of  F^nsworth, 
Fremantle  and  Rogers  had  made  full  use  of  the  Sidmouth  papers 
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in  their  researches  which  covered  Addington’s  official  life  up  to 
1812.  Several  historians,  notably  Darvall,  have  examined  the 
important  collection  of  Home  Office  papers  which  relate  to  the 
period  when  Sidmouth  was  in  charge  of  this  Department  of  State, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  consult  these  ;  time  again  was  the  problem. 

I  gathered  much  of  the  material  for  Dr.  Anthony  Addington’s 
life  from  Tunstall’s  biography  of  the  Elder  Pitt.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Addington,  I  have  had  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  Pellew’s 
biography  which,  for  all  its  failings  is  a  mine  of  information.  I 
have  also  made  extensive  use  of  two  more  specialised  works,  the 
late  Dr.  Farnsworth’s  book  on  Addington  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Rogers’  Oxford  B.Litt.  thesis  that 
deals  with  his  political  career  from  1801-12.  In  describing 
Sidmouth’s  tenure  of  the  Home  Office,  I  have  mainly  consulted 
the  works  of  Darvall,  White  and  Brock.  For  the  more  general 
picture  of  this  period,  I  have  been  largely  guided  by  the  histories 
written  by  Barnes,  Fremantle,  and  Brodrick  and  Fotheringham. 
I  have  also  found  Mrs.  George’s  exhaustive  Catalogue  of  Cartoons 
and  Satires  of  great  assistance  throughout  this  epoch. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  Addington  family  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  neglected  was  the  influence  of  Hiley  on  his 
brother’s  career.  Since  no-one  appeared  to  have  read  all  the 
political  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Times,  and  for  which 
Hiley  was  reputed  to  have  been  responsible,  I  have  made  a  detailed 
study  of  this  paper  during  Henry  Addington’s  Premiership.  I 
have  also  read  the  speeches  made  by  the  Third  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  my  policy  has  been  to  spend  time  on 
original  research  only  where,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  others  have  not 
done  so  before  me. 

I  have  received  help  from  many  people  in  compiling  The  Annals 
of  the  Addington  Family.  First  and  foremost  I  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  not  only  for  suggesting  that  I  should 
undertake  the  work,  but  also  for  the  constant  encouragement  that 
he  and  other  members  of  the  Addington  family  have  given  me. 
Dorothy  Warren  has  contributed  a  chapter  of  great  interest  and 
erudition  on  the  early  history  of  the  family,  and  has  succeeded, 
where  others  before  had  failed,  in  unravelling  the  early  family 
connections.  Without  Mr.  Rogers’  kindness  in  placing  his  B.Litt. 
thesis  at  my  disposal,  I  would  have  missed  many  vital  and  interesting 
matters  connected  with  Henry  Addington’s  career  ;  I  also  am 
very  appreciative  of  his  magnanimity  in  allowing  me  to  print  his 
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bibliography.  My  mother  has  kindly  read  the  book  and  smoothed 
out  many  of  the  roughnesses  in  style  and  inconsistencies  in  punctua¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mather  of  Southampton  University  has  given  me  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  me  with 
his  wide  knowledge  of  this  period.  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  of  South¬ 
ampton  University  has  kindly  read  most  of  the  proofs,  while 
Mr.  Schofield  has  drawn  my  attention  to  several  interesting  facts 
about  Henry  Addington  as  Speaker  and  has  permitted  me  to  print 
the  bibliography  he  compiled  for  his  thesis.  The  County  Archivists 
at  Exeter,  Northampton  and  Winchester  have  all  helped  us  (Dorothy 
Warren  and  I)  whenever  we  have  turned  to  them  for  assistance. 
Mrs.  Warren  also  wishes  me  to  express  her  thanks  to  Mr. 
Halliday  and  Mr.  Hartley  of  the  Northampton  Public  Library, 
and  to  the  Rectors  of  Fringford  and  of  Fitimere,  Oxon.,  the  Rectors 
of  Adstock  and  of  Tingewick,  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  Rectors 
of  Sulgrave  and  of  Stoke  Bruem,  Grafton  Regis  and  Alderton, 
Northamptonshire,  for  allowing  her  to  search  their  registers. 
Finally  I  must  add  my  thanks  to  Miss  Burgess  who  typed  the 
script. 

Naturally  I  am  alone  responsible,  in  my  part  of  the  book,  for 
any  errors,  whether  of  facts  or  interpretation  of  facts. 
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CHAPTER  1 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ADDINGTON  FAMILY 

I.  At  Potterspury. 

The  family  name  of  Addington  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  derived 
from  a  place  called  Addington,  meaning  the  farm  of  Adda’s  people.^ 
Two  districts  known  as  Addington  are  to  be  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Lancashire,  and  there  are  five  villages,  viz.  one  each  in  Surrey, 
Kent  and  Buckinghamshire,  and  two  in  Northamptonshire,  Great 
and  Little.  The  Addington  in  Buckinghamshire  is  ten  miles  due 
south  of  Potterspury  in  Northamptonshire  where  the  family  is  first 
recorded,  so  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  originated  from  there. 

Early  in  the  14th  century  the  Addingtons  were  settled  at  a 
village  in  South  Northamptonshire  then  known  as  East  Pirye 
or  Potter’s  Pirye,  in  modem  times  Potterspury.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  they  had  been  there.  The  first  one  known  by  name 
was  William,  who  witnessed  a  deed  in  1351.^  By  1400  he  was 
dead,  as  in  that  year  his  widow  Katherine  who  had  inherited  a 
small  property  from  her  father  Simon  de  Pirye,  granted  it  to  her 
son  Thomas  Addington  described  as  a  smith.  The  deed  of  gift,® 
and  several  other  deeds,  ranging  from  1431  to  1552,^  are  preserved 
in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  deed  dated  1st  December,  1400,  described  the  property  as 
“  a  messuage  and  land  in  Estpirye,  Yerdeley  Gobyon  and 
Covesgrave,  the  messuage  being  situated  in  Blakewellende,  and  the 
land  lying  in  Hardeleefeld  adjoining  Templelane  ;  on  Stubwellhill 
in  Qe)rwellfeld  ;  under  Fortho  ;  on  Cle)rwellhill  ;  on  Lamcote- 
forlong  ;  in  Wynmylnefeld  ;  on  Pondforlong  ;  at  Stonycroft  ; 
Le  Haye  at  Yerdeley  Gobyon,  and  Moynes  Mede  ;  also  rents  from 
three  tenements  and  two  pieces  of  land  ”.  This  sounds  quite  an 
impressive  holding,  but  under  the  open  field  system  each  man’s 
land  was  scattered  around  the  village  in  small  strips  in  the  various 
fields,  each  of  his  strips  being  surrounded  by  those  of  other  men, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  land  given  by  Katherine  Addington  to  her 

1 .  Ekwall,  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Place  Names. 

2.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  1684. 

3.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  388. 

4.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  10156,  4844,  10506,  10162,  10176,  9731,  9663,9607. 
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son  Thomas  was  seventeen  and  a  half  acres  of  arable,  and  one  and 
a  half  acres  of  meadow.  With  this  holding  would  go  common  rights 
of  grazing,  gathering  wood  for  fuel,  etc.,  over  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  certain  privileges  in  the  nearby  Whittlebury  Forest.  The  other 
deeds  in  the  P.R.O.  mention  Alice  Addington  and  her  son  Richard 
in  1431  ;  a  William  in  1447,  and  two  other  deeds  in  the  North¬ 
amptonshire  Record  Office  mention  a  William  in  1459  and  a  John 
in  1473,1  but  their  exact  relationship  to  the  original  William  and 
Katherine,  and  to  each  other  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  line  of 
descent  may  be  conjeaured  as  William  and  Katherine  ;  their  son 
Thomas  and  his  wife  Alice  ;  their  son  Richard  and  his  sons 
William  and  John,  or  John  might  have  been  Richard’s  grandson. 

From  1514  onwards  it  is  possible  to  trace  each  generation  of 
Addingtons  from  father  to  son  without  a  break,  although  unfor¬ 
tunately  very  little  is  known  about  each  individual.  Probably  many 
Addingtons  are  unrecorded,  but  those  whose  existence  is  recorded, 
however  briefly,  must  have  been  industrious  and  prudent.  They 
married  into  similar  families,  and  the  dowries  their  wives  brought 
contributed  to  the  gradual  increase  in  their  land  and  possessions. 
The  yeoman  families  arranged  marriages  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  just  as  carefuUy  as  did  the  aristocratic  families  for 
theirs,  and  in  villages  like  Potterspury  which  for  centuries  never 
had  a  resident  lord,  the  principal  yeomen  lived  on  equal  terms 
with  the  local  minor  gentry. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  made  his  will  in  1514^  and  died  soon 
afterwards.  His  will  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  In  ye  yere  of  onr  lord  god  1514  I  John 
Adynton  of  Est  Pyrry  in  ye  Coimtie  of  Northampton  hole  of  mynd  and 
seke  in  body  in  this  manner  I  make  my  testament  ffyrst  I  gyve  my  sole 
to  Almyghty  god  and  our  lady  seyntt  Mary  and  to  all  ye  holy  company 
of  hevyn  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  ye  ch5rrch  of  seyntt  Nicholas  in 
Est  Pyrry  undyr  the  Roode.  Also  I  gyf  to  our  lady  of  Lincoln  yt  ys  my 
moy  church  iiii  d.  Also  I  gyve  my  best  quykke  beste  to  my  mortuary. 
Also  I  will  that  ye  howse  yt  I  bowgt  of  W^m  {illegible)  be  maytenyd  and 
sett  to  ye  most  profyt  be  ye  oversyght  of  ye  curate  of  ye  same  chyrch 
for  to  kepe  every  yere  a  obett  for  me  and  all  my  frendys  with  dyryge 
on  ye  evyn  and  masse  on  ye  morow  and  almysse  gevyn  aftyr  ye  custom 
of  ye  parich.  Also  I  gyve  to  ye  reparacons  of  ye  hygh  altar  the  curat  to 
dysposyd  it  to  ye  worschyppe  of  god  a  quarter  of  barle  also  I  gyve  to 
our  lady  altar  berly  half  a  quarter  also  to  Jesus  altar  as  mych.  Item  to 
Seyntt  Thomas  altar  as  mych  also  to  ye  Rode  lyght  as  mych  also  to  ye 
bells  as  mych.  Also  aftyr  ye  decesse  of  my  wif  I  will  that  ye  heires  of 
my  son  Richard  have  all  ye  profyt  of  my  lande  and  tenements  wheresoever 
thei  be  except  ye  place  in  in  Bl^ewell  yende  and  Woode  croft  the  whych 
place  and  that  croft  I  will  yt  my  executors  have  them  to  ye  t3mie  Aat 

1.  Furtho  Charity  Records,  N.R.O. 

2.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  A,  no.  481  (incorrectly  indexed  under  the 
name  Wygton). 
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ye  valuye  of  ye  Rent  of  them  may  pay  my  dettes  with  other  of  my  goodes 
and  aftyr  my  dettes  be  paid  and  every  partie  truly  contett  than  I  will 
that  ye  same  place  and  croft  remayne  ayen  to  ye  hers  before  wryton.  Also 
I  will  that  my  eldyst  son  or  sonnes  every  one  of  them  for  ye  tyme  that 
ye  heire  cum  to  age  to  entre  to  hys  lande  and  tenements  the  lenger  liver 
of  them  to  have  ye  lande  at  his  dysposicyon  and  to  sett  him  to  skole 
yt  he  may  leme  to  helpe  hymself  and  his  frynds  in  tyme  to  cum  and 
whych  of  chyldren  yt  doth  contrary  my  will  he  shall  not  have  my  blessing 
no  displeasure  to  god  that  he  repent  hjrm  of  his  dedes.  Also  I  gyf  to 
Mawde  dowghter  to  my  son  Thomas  a  black  sterryd  cow.  The  Residue  of 
my  goods  I  gyf  them  to  my  wif  Alys  to  dyspose  them  to  the  pleasure  of 
god  and  to  ye  wellyth  of  aU  ye  santts.  To  my  executors  I  chuse  my  son 
John  of  Olney  and  my  son  John  of  Weston  whom  I  charge  on  my  blessing 
to  se  my  will  be  ffulfyllyd  and  done  as  the  law  will  gyve  them  powre.  My 
other  sonnes  Willm  Thomas  and  Rafe  to  be  supervisors.  These  men  to 
witnes  Syr  Willm  Bely  vicar  ther  Nicholas  Saxby  tanner  Thos.  Brystowe 
glover  —  Smyth  potter  with  others. 

It  was  the  custom  after  death  for  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of 
all  the  deceased’s  possessions,  excluding  the  value  of  land,  but 
unfortunately  the  Northamptonshire  inventories  for  this  period  have 
perished,  so  we  cannot  form  any  real  idea  of  what  John  was  worth. 
As  he  left  no  legacies  to  his  five  surviving  sons  we  may  suppose 
that  he  had  already  given  them  their  portions.  Alice  did  not  long 
survive  her  husband,  dying  the  following  year.^ 


! - 
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RICHARD,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Alice,  had  been  married 
to  Elizabeth  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Catesby,^  a  member 
of  the  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  family,  celebrated  for  its  connection  with 


1.  N.A.W.J  1st  series,  book  A,  no.  276. 

2.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  444,  10506,  10162. 
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Richard  III,  and  later  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Richard  died 
before  his  parents,  leaving  a  son  Henry  who  became  his  grand¬ 
father’s  heir.^  Elizabeth  later  married  Richard  Thomas^  of  Bilton, 
Warwickshire,  and  had  at  least  one  son  by  him,  John,  who  was 
mentioned  in  his  half-brother  Henry’s  will.® 

HENRY,  the  heir,  was  apparently  quite  young  when  his  grand¬ 
father  died,  as  he  was  to  be  sent  to  school.  In  1517  an  agreement^ 
was  made  between  Henry  Addington,  his  uncle  John  Addington, 
and  Henry  Rookes  of  Stony  Stratford,  whereby  Henry  Addington 
bound  himself  to  serve  Henry  Rookes  for  eight  years  as  his  servant 
in  return  for  sufficient  meat,  drink,  and  clothing.  During  this 
time  Henry  Rookes  was  to  have  the  rent  of  Henry  Addington’s 
land,  and  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  Henry’s  grandfather  John 
Addington.  In  due  course  Henry  Addington  was  to  marry  one 
of  Henry  Rookes’  daughters,  “if  the  said  Henry  and  the  said 
daughter  do  agree  ”.  Henry  Rookes  would  then  pay  £20  to  Henry 
Addington.  Henry  Rookes  was  assessed  on  goods  and  land  worth 
£100,®  and  was  by  far  the  wealthiest  man  in  Stony  Stratford. 
One  of  his  ancestors  had  built  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  in  St.  Giles’  Church,  and  the  family  were  buried  there  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  Rookes’  Chapel  with  its  monu¬ 
ments  and  brasses  was  demolished  when  St.  Giles’  was  recon¬ 
structed  in  the  late  18th  century.®  It  may  be  that  Henry  Rookes 
was  related  to  the  Addingtons,  and  that  young  Henry  was  his 
godson,  as  this  is  the  first  instance  of  Henry  occurring  as  a  Christian 
name  among  the  Potterspury  Addingtons.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  young  couple  did  agree,  and  that  Henry  Addington  stayed  in 
Stony  Stratford  for  some  years.  He  was  assessed  there  for  the 
subsidy  in  1523®  on  goods  worth  £8,  and  his  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  Potterspury  roll  until  1544’  when  he  was  assessed  on  land 
worth  £18.  By  this  time  his  first  wife  was  dead  and  he  was  married 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  and  Alice  Browne  of  Yardley  Gobion.® 
In  addition  to  the  land  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  and  that 
received  as  his  second  wife’s  dowry,®  his  mother  granted  to  him 


1.  Will  of  John  Adynton,  N.A.W.,  book  A,  1st  series,  no.  481. 

2.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  4844,  10506,  10162. 

3.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  I,  no.  323. 

4.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/10156. 

5.  L.S.R.i  Bucks.,  printed  by  Bucks.  Rec.  Soc. 

6.  Hyde  and  Markham’s  History  of  Stony  Stratford  (1948).  ^ 

7.  L.S.R.,  Cleyley  Hundred,  Northamptonshire,  ref.  E179/156. 

8.  Special  Commissions  and  Depositions  Exchequer  Court,  volume 
London  to  Northampton,  at  P.R.O. 
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land  at  Theddingworth,  Leicestershire,  and  Silverstone,  North¬ 
amptonshire,^  and  from  time  to  time  he  purchased  and  leased 
more  land  and  houses  in  Potterspury  and  neighbourhood.^  When 
he  died  in  1551  he  appointed  his  wife  Anne  sole  executor,  and 
his  friends  Antony  Furtho  of  Furtho,  Esquire,  and  Arthur  de 
Longueville,  Esquire,  as  overseers,  of  his  will.^  He  undoubtedly 
died  a  much  richer  man  than  his  grandfather,  but  as  he  had  no 
son  to  inherit  the  whole,  his  property  was  eventually  dispersed 
among  his  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Alice. 

ELIZABETH  had  married,  before  her  father’s  death,  Henry 
Pedder  of  Potters  Pury,  gentleman  :  she  received  the  Addington 
home  at  Blackwell  End  as  part  of  her  share.  Her  son  Thomas  died 
without  issue  and  left  the  house  to  his  nephew  Christopher 
Traughton,  who  in  1646  sold  Blackwell  End  HaU  and  Woodcroft 
to  Richard  Scrivener  who  was  related  to  the  Addingtons  by 
marriage.^ 

ANNE  married  in  1552  John  Arden  of  Evenley,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  gentleman.  She  seems  to  have  inherited  as  part  of  her  portion 
the  Yardley  Gobion  land  derived  from  her  grandfather  Browne, 
because  when  her  son  John  was  attainted  in  1586  and  his  land 
confiscated  to  the  Crown,  a  Special  Commission  sat  at  Stony 
Stratford®  to  discover  why  his  land  at  Yardley  Gobion  had  been 
“  concealed  ”.  John  had  apparently  conveyed  it  to  a  friend  or 
relative  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  his  wife  and  children,  a  prudent 
course  usually  adopted  by  persons  engaging  in  plots.  There  were 
many  branches  of  the  Ardens,  aU  Roman  Catholics,  several  being 
priests,  and  more  than  one  lost  his  life  under  Elizabeth  and  James.® 
(Shakespear’s  mother,  Mary  Arden  of  Wihncote,  belonged  to  the 
same  family.) 

Returning  now  to  the  other  sons  of  John  and  Alice,  nothing  is 
known  of  Thomas  and  his  daughter  Mawde,  or  of  John  of  Weston. 
John  of  Olney  was  still  there  in  1523  when  he  was  assessed  for  the 
subsidy.  William  died  without  issue  at  Grafton  Regis,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  in  1542,^  his  wife  Agnes  being  already  dead.  The 
remaining  son,  Ralph,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family. 

1.  See  note  2,  p.  4.  ■ 

2.  A.D.,  ref.  E210/D  9731,  10176,  also  Cal.  S.P.D.,  Henry  VIII. 

3.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  I,  no.  323. 

4.  N.R.O.,  Grafton  Papers  Deed  G.335,  and  Thos.  Pedder’s  WiU,  P.C.C. 
108,  Seager. 

5.  See  note  8^  p.  4. 

6.  Cal.  S.P.D.3  EUz.  and  James. 

7.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  bk.  G.132. 
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RALPH  was  presumably  over  21  in  1514  as  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  his  father’s  wiU.  In  1523  he  was  employed 
as  a  Yeoman-Forester  in  the  Royal  Forest  of  Whittlewood  which 
stretched  from  Towcester  to  Old  Stratford  and  lay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Watling  Street  or  Chester  Road  to  Potterspury.  The 
Forest  was  divided  into  five  parts  known  as  “  walks  ”,  the  one 
between  Old  Stratford  and  Potterspury  being  “  The  Shrob  ”,  and  it 
was  while  patrolling  his  “  walk  ”  one  evening  after  sunset  that  Ralph 
encountered  William  Wake  of  Hartwell,  another  village  a  few 
miles  away  in  Salcey  Forest.  From  papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office^  we  obtain  a  vivid  picture  of  “  Rauff  ”  armed  with  a  crossbow 
suddenly  seeing  in  the  dim  light  two  men  approaching,  whom  he 
recognised  as  William  Wake,  gentleman,  followed  by  his  servant. 
“  What  make  you  here  ?  ”  exclaimed  Ralph.  “  It  is  against  the 
Statute.”  “  You  have  naught  to  do  here,”  replied  Wake,  and 
contemptuously  cut  with  his  dagger  the  string  of  Ralph’s  bow. 
A  struggle  then  took  place  during  which  Ralph  was  wounded  but 
managed  to  secure  the  dagger  and  made  off  with  it  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Forest  who  lived  not  far  off.  After  telling  his  story  and 
leaving  the  dagger  as  evidence  he  returned  to  his  own  house  to 
have  his  wound  dressed,  and  then  came  out  again  to  resume  his 
walk.  William  Wake  and  his  servant,  however,  had  been  patiently 
lying  in  ambush  all  this  time,  and  sprang  out  upon  Ralph,  where¬ 
upon  another  struggle  took  place,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
anyone  was  much  hurt  this  time.  Eventually  Wake  and  his  servant 
departed.  Some  weeks  later  Ralph  met  W^e  by  chance  in  Stony 
Stratford  and  Wake  “  stormed  ”  at  Ralph,  calling  him  “  Knave  ” 
and  ordering  him  to  “  do-off”  his  cap,  following  this  up  immediately 
by  tearing  the  cap  from  his  head  and  trampling  it  upon  the  ground, 
also  striking  his  nose  so  that  “  blodde  ”  was  drawn.  Ralph  sued 
Wake  for  assault  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  several  foresters 
gave  evidence  on  his  behalf,  citing  occasions  on  which  they  had 
caught  Wake  and  his  man  with  deer  in  their  possession,  and,  on 
taking  the  deer  from  them,  had  been  set  upon  and  wounded.  Wake, 
in  his  deposition,  assumed  a  very  injured  air,  declaring  that  so  far 
from  being  in  an  unauthorised  part  of  the  Forest  in  search  of  deer, 
he  was  actually  on  the  public  highway  leading  from  Wicken  to 
Hartwell,  pursuing  his  lawful  occasions.  The  weight  of  evidence 
certainly  was  against  him,  but  the  result  of  the  case  is  not  known. 
Whether  Ralph  gave  up  forestry  for  farming  or  combined  the  two 
is  not  certain,  but  he  seems  to  have  prospered.  He  made  his  will 

1.  Court  of  Requests,  bundle  IV,  no.  285,  and  bdle.  VII,  no.  17,  at  P.R.O. 
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in  1542/  asking  to  be  buried  in  the  space  before  the  rood  where 
his  parents  had  been  buried,  and  left  the  usual  legacies  to  the 
church.  All  the  rest  of  his  “  lands  and  tenements,  meadows, 
leasures,  and  pastures,  rents,  etc.,  in  Potterspury,  Yardley  Gobion, 
and  Cosgrove  ”,  together  with  cattle  and  horses  and  household 
goods  he  left  to  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Besides  his  widow,  he  was 
survived  by  five  sons,  three  daughters,  and  seven  grandchildren, 
to  all  of  whom  he  left  legacies  of  money  or  cattle,  and,  after  his 
wife’s  death,  each  son  was  to  have  a  house  and  land. 
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1.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  G.123 
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JOHN,  the  eldest  of  Ralph’s  sons,  was  already  married  to  Luce 
in  1542.^  He  was  mentioned  in  his  brother  William’s  will  in  1558* 
who  bequeathed  to  him  his  best  worsted  doublet.  Some  time 
before  1577  John  died,  for  Luce,  his  widow,  made  her  will  in  that 
year,  mentioning  in  it  her  sons  Thomas,  Edward,  Richard  and 
Antony,  and  a  daughter®. 

THOAIAS,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Luce,  married  Joyce 
Smith  als^  Kent  of  More  End,  Yardley  Gobion,®  and  by  her  had 
only  one  surviving  child,  Mary,  who  married  in  1612  Richard 
Scrivener  of  Potterspury®  and  had  four  children.^  It  was  this 
Richard  Scrivener  who  purchased  from  Christopher  Traughton 
the  old  Addington  home  in  Blackwell  End.®  Thomas,  who  was 
twice  married,  died  in  1623  and  left  his  property  to  his  grand¬ 
children.® 

EDWARD,  another  of  John  and  Luce’s  sons,  was  a  victualler 
(innkeeper)  by  trade.  He  also  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife’s 
name  is  not  known  for  certain,  but  she  may  have  been  a  daughter 
of  Cuthbert  Emerson  of  Grafton  Regis,  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Emerson,  Rector  of  Cosgrove,  who,  in  his  will  proved 
1592,  left  legacies  to  her  children  Cuthbert,  Methusalah,  Joshua 
and  Andrew.^®  Joshua  probably  died  before  his  father  as,  unlike 
the  other  three  children,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will. 
What  became  of  these  children  is  not  known  (they  were  all  adults 
in  1623),  but  a  “  Mathylile  ”  Addington  had  a  daughter  baptized 
at  Newton  Longvile,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1600,^^  and  this  might  be 
Methusalah.  Secondly,  Edward  married  Alice  and  had  by  her 
Richard,  Edward,  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  This  Elizabeth  married 
Christopher  Traughton  who  was  descended  from  Henry 
Addington’s  daughter,  Elizabeth  Pedder.®  Edward  the  Victualler 

1.  N.A.W.,  1st  series  G.123. 

2.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  Q.341. 

3.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  T.235. 

4.  “Alias  ”.  This  family  of  Smiths  apparently  added  Kent  to  their  name 
to  distinguish  them  from  two  other  fanuhes  living  in  Yardley  Gobion,  who 
also  assumed  distinguishing  names. 

5.  Herald^ s  Visitation  of  Northamptonshire,  published  by  Harleian  Society. 

6.  Marriage  Settlement,  Grafton  Papers,  G.XIV/334  and  336,  at  N.R.O. 

7.  Her  father’s  will,  N.A.W.,  AV.121. 

8.  Grafton  XIV/335,  at  N.R.O. 

9.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  AV.121. 

10.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  Y.200. 

11.  Newton  Longvile  Parish  Register,  printed  by  Bucks.  P.R.S. 
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died  in  1623  and  his  will^  and  that  of  his  elder  brother  Thomas  were 
proved  on  the  same  day. 

RICHARD,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  by  his  second  wife  Alice, 
married  Mary  Toms  (Tombs  or  Toomes)  of  Potterspury  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Northampton,  in  1633,^  and  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  trade.  He  died  in  1661,^  leaving  Mary  his  widow,  and  sons 
Edward,  Richard,  Thomas,  Robert  and  William,  and  daughters 
Elizabeth,  Alice  and  Ann.  EDWARD  seems  to  have  been  a  farmer 
and  let  his  brother  Thomas  have  the  inn.  When  he  made  his  will 
in  1681^  he  described  himself  as  Yeoman  and  left  “  the  house  known 
by  the  name  or  sign  of  The  Angel  in  the  occupation  of  my  brother 
Thomas  ”  to  his  son  William,  and  “  the  house  or  homestead  situate 
in  Blackwell  End  where  I  now  dwell  ”  to  his  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Mary.  WILLIAM  was  under  age  when  his  father  died.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  married  :  at  any  rate  he  was  childless  when 
he  died  in  1758,®  and  left  his  considerable  property  to  his  sisters’ 
children,  the  Scriveners  and  Windmills.  This  was  the  second  time 
a  Scrivener  had  married  an  Addington.  Richard  Scrivener  and 
his  son  Joseph  were  the  residuary  legatees  and  executors,  and  this 
family  survived  in  Potterspury  and  the  neighbourhood  till  this 
century.  William  was  the  last  Addington  of  Potterspury,  but  the 
name  lingered  on  in  neighbouring  villages  until  quite  recently. 

To  return  to  the  other  sons  of  Ralph  the  Forester,  William®  and 
Richard’  died  without  issue  in  1558  and  1551  respectively;  Nicholas 
was  ahve  in  1551,®  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  Robert, 
the  second  son,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family. 

ROBERT,  the  second  son  of  Ralph  and  Elizabeth,  was  already 
married  to  Margery  in  1542.®  He  was  living  in  The  Wh3Tt  House 
at  Blackwell  End,  which  was  his  father’s  property,  and  this  house, 
together  with  a  close  lying  next  to  Smalley,  was  to  be  his  own  after 
his  mother’s  death  ;  his  father  also  left  him  one  acre  in  Kempton 
Field  and  one  acre  in  Cleyleywell  HiU  Field.  The  Wh3rtt  House 
has  long  since  disappeared  but  Smalley  stiU  remains  and  is  now  the 

1.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  AV.120. 

2.  Phillimore’s  printed  parish  registers.  Marriages  only,  Northants.,  vol.  2.. 

3.  N.A.W.,  lib.  10,  foUo  40. 

4.  N.A.W.,  book  F,  no.  231,  2nd  series. 

5.  N.A.W.,  Original  Wills  in  bundles,  year  1758. 

6.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  Q,  341  (incorrectly  indexed  as  Waddington). 

7.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  I,  310. 

8.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  I,  310  (his  brother  Richard’s  whl). 

9.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  G.123  (his  father’s  will). 
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site  of  council  houses.  When  Robert  died  in  1555^  all  his  children 
were  under  age.  He  asked  to  be  buried  before  the  rood  where  his 
father  and  grandparents  had  been  buried,  and  left  his  lands  to  his 
wife  for  her  life.  The  Whytt  House  was  eventually  to  be  his  son 
Ralph’s  ;  John  was  to  have  the  Back  House,  William  the  “  lytle 
house  joining  to  the  Back  House  ”  and  the  two  youngest,  Thomas 
and  Henry,  were  to  have  the  land  in  Scratchersheame  Field  divided 
between  them.  This  land  was  nine  acres  of  meadow  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  body  had  passed  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
At  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII  it  had  been 
seized  by  the  Crown  Commissioners  and  from  them  Robert  had 
bought  it.2  In  addition  to  the  houses  and  land  each  son  was  to  have 
£4  in  money,  a  sum  which  would  be  worth  at  least  £100  to-day. 
In  those  days  £10  a  year  was  considered  a  suitable  income  for  a 
younger  son  of  a  wealthy  man  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  money.  In  his  will  Robert  described  himself  as  a  husbandman 
which  was  a  term  used  to  designate  a  farmer  inferior  in  status  to  a 
yeoman,  though  it  might  also  be  applied  to  a  craftsman  or  trades¬ 
man.  Had  Robert  lived  to  a  good  old  age  he  would  no  doubt  have 
grown  richer  with  the  years,  and  died  a  yeoman.  Margery  soon 
married  again,  this  time  to  William  Reeve  of  Fringford  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  left  Potterspury,  taking  her  children  with  her.  The 
Whytt  House  and  the  lands  were  no  doubt  let,  perhaps  to  some 
member  of  the  Addington  family. 


II.  At  Fringford. 

Margery  Reeve  survived  her  second  husband  and  died  in  1580. 
In  her  will^  she  asked  to  be  buried  near  her  late  husband  in  Fringford 
Church.  She  bequeathed  20/-  to  William,  the  son  of  her  eldest  son 
Ralph,  and  £6.  135.  4d.  to  Ralph’s  daughter  Elizabeth.  Her  sons, 
William  and  Henry,  were  appointed  executors  and  were  to  have  the 
residue  of  her  goods.  She  specially  reminded  William  and  Henry 
to  send  to  their  brother  Ralph  “  all  such  evidences  and  wryghtings 
that  appertain  to  the  Whytt  Howse  in  Blackwell  Yende  in  the 
parish  of  Potters  Pirrye  in  the  County  of  Northampton  ”.  Her 
other  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  are  not  mentioned. 

1.  N.A.W.,  1st  series,  book  M.228. 

2.  Cal.  Patent  Rolls^  Edw.  VI,  vol.  3,  page  269. 

3.  Printed  in  Appendix  A,  p.  177. 
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{reproduction  by  permission  of  Ordnance  Survey  Dept.] 
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RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Margery,  had  settled  at 
Finmere,^  a  village  not  far  from  Fringford.  He  was  married  to  Ann 
and  had  three  children,  Elizabeth,  whose  baptism  is  not  recorded 
at  Finmere,  William,  baptized  at  Finmere  just  before  his  grand¬ 
mother  Reeve’s  death,  and  Thomas,  baptized  1582.  In  1592  Ralph 
died  and  his  widow  married  John  Fox  in  the  following  year. 
William,  the  elder  son  of  Ralph  and  Ann,  had  children  and  grand¬ 
children  baptized  at  Finmere  ;  Thomas,  the  younger  son,  married 
Agnes  Warr  of  Chetwode,  a  nearby  village  just  over  the  border 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  had  children  and  grandchildren  baptized 
there.^  What  eventually  became  of  these  two  branches  is  not 
known  ;  they  seem  to  have  moved  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them  went  to  live  at  Potterspury.  The  Whytt 
House  was  sold  by  Ralph  or  his  descendants,  as  by  1652  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Clerke,  the  principal  proprietor  in 
Potterspury,  and  in  that  year  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Scrivener,  who 
had  in  1646  purchased  Blackwell  End  Hall.® 


JOHN  -  ALICE 


RALPH  =  ELIZABETH 


ROBERT  =  (1)  MARGERY 
2nd  son  of  Ralph  ; 
a  husbandman  of 
The  Whyn  Howse. 

Blackwell  End 


=  (2)  William  Reeve 
of  Frin^ord 


I - - 

Ralph  =  (1)  Ann 
of  Finmere, 

Oxon. 


(2)  John  Fox 
of  Finmere 


John 


- 1 - 

WILLIAM  = 
3rd  son  of 
Robert ; 
yeoman, 
of  Frin^ord, 
Oxon. 

\ 


KATHERINE 

HUMFREY 


I  1 

Heruy  =  Dorothy  Thomas 


William' 
of  Finmere 


Thomas 
of  Chetwode 


I 


I 


I 

HENRY  - 
elder  son  of 
William ; 
gentleman 
of  Fringford 


a  daughter  William 
of  Henry 
Watson  of 
Hethe,  Oxon. 


2  daughters 


Catherine  =  Thoa. 

NeweE 


i 


WILLIAM 


I 

Robert 
of  OddingtOD 
No  issue 


Richard  —  Alida 
B-A.  Oxon. 
Reaor  of 
Newton 
PurceU 


Hdnry 


Katherine 

2ndly 

Gilbert  Scot 
of  Fringford 


“1 - - 

John  =  Alice 


Richard, 
M.A.  Oxon. 


^ - 

2  daughters 


i 


n— - 1 

Arm  '8  others 
(Richards) 


1 - 

2  daughters 


No  issue 


1.  Finmere  P.R. 

2.  MSS.  copy  of  Chetwode  P.R.  in  Bucks.  Arch.  Soc.  Collection  at  the 
Museum,  Aylesbury. 

3.  Grafton  XIV/335  at  N.R.O. 
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HENRY,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  and  Margery,  settled  in 
Fringford,  where  he  leased  half  a  yardland — ^approximately  12 
acres.^  He  sold  his  share  in  Scratchershearne  Field  at  Potterspury 
to  his  cousin  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Luce,  who  settled 
it  on  his  daughter  Mary  when  she  married  Richard  Scrivener.^ 
Henry  died  in  1612  leaving  a  widow  Dorothy  and  three  daughters. 
The  youngest,  Catherine,  was  married  to  Thomas  Newell  and 
she  and  her  husband  inherited  Henry’s  land.^ 

WILLIAM,  the  third  son  of  Robert  and  Margery,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  family,  also  remained  at  Fringford.  At  the 
time  of  his  mother’s  death  in  1580  he  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
married  and  was  probably  living  with  her  in  the  Reeve  homestead. 
His  stepfather’s  will  is  not  extant  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
whether  William  Reeve  had  been  married  previously  and  had 
children,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  he  had  not  and  that 
William  Addington  was  his  heir,  as  William  had  four  times  as 
much  land  as  his  younger  brother  Henry.  Not  long  after  his 
mother’s  death  William  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Hugh 
Humfrey  of  Fringford.^  In  1597  Paul  Risley  of  Chetwode,  who 
owned  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Fringford,  leased  it 
all  out  to  eight  men  for  2000  years  at  a  nominal  yearly  rent  in 
return  for  a  lump  sum  down.  William  took  two  yardlands — about 
46  acres — for  which  he  paid  £200,  and  his  brother  Henry  paid 
£46  for  half  a  yardland.  This  half  yardland  was  sold  by  Henry’s 
grandson’s  widow,  and  eventually  it  was  purchased  by  William’s 
great-grandson.  The  deeds  relating  to  both  holdings  are  still  in 
existence  and  are  the  oldest  documents  in  the  Sidmouth  Papers.^ 
Wilham  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  farm,  if  it  was  a  new  one,  for 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  old  Reeve  homestead  which  had 
previously  been  rented.  He  died  in  1600,^  leaving  his  widow 
Katherine  with  six  children  all  under  age,  although  Henry  the 
eldest  was  presumably  about  18,  as  his  father  made  him  joint 
executor  with  his  mother.  The  house  and  two  closes  and  the  two 
yardlands  were  left  to  Katherine  for  Hfe,  then  to  Henry.  Two 
tenements  at  Potterspury  were  the  portion  of  William  the  second 
son,  and  the  girls,  Margery,  Ellen,  Mary  and  Alice,  were  to  have 
£5  each  at  eighteen.  It  has  proved  impossible  to  trace  what 

1.  Sidmouth  Papers  (5)  56.S163,  bdle.  no.  1,  box  14,  at  D.R.O. 

2.  Grafton  XIV/336  at  N.R.O. 

3.  O.W.  1,  436. 

4.  O.W.  1. 
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became  of  the  second  son,  William,  and  the  Potterspury  tenements. 
Katherine’s  father,  Hugh  Humfrey,  was  made  overseer  of  William’s 
will.  Hugh  died  in  1605,^  but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  left 
much  property,  or  whether  Katherine  was  his  heiress,  but  it  seems 
likely,  as  the  name  Humfrey  does  not  occur  again  in  Fringford 
register.  In  the  Subsidy  Rolls  from  1581  to  1600  William  Addington 
was  assessed  on  goods  worth  £7  ;  the  next  Roll  is  dated  1610  and 
in  that  Henry  was  assessed  on  lands  worth  £20.^  Apparently 
Katherine  had  turned  the  farm  over  to  her  son,  as  his  name  appears 
on  the  Rolls  from  1610  onwards.  It  is  not  clear  whether  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  with  him  or  whether  she  moved  to  a  cottage,  but 
judging  from  the  inventory  of  her  goods  taken  at  her  death  in 
1618,®  she  had  a  separate  though  small  establishment  where  she 
kept  a  cow,  made  some  butter  and  cheese,  and  sat  at  her  spinning 
wheel,  perhaps  with  an  elderly  maid  for  company.  Furnishings 
were  very  meagre  even  in  quite  well-to-do  households  in  those 
days,  but  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  time,  Katherine  seems  to 
have  had  a  typical  home.  In  the  bedroom  she  had  two  bedsteads 
with  their  feather  beds,  blankets,  sheets,  pillowcases  and  coverlets, 
three  coffers  and  a  round  table.  In  the  living  room  were  a  little 
square  table  and  two  chairs  ;  table  linen  and  towels  ;  two  brass 
candlesticks,  a  warming  pan,  22  pieces  of  pewter,  and  two  spinning 
wheels.  Either  in  the  same  room  or  in  a  kitchen  were  cooking  pots, 
pans,  spits,  etc.,  and  a  chum.  A  cow,  some  hay,  and  com  threshed 
and  unthreshed  shared  the  bam.  The  whole  was  valued  at 
£16.  8j.  Ad.  compared  with  £154,  which  had  been  the  total  of  her 
husband’s  inventory. 

HENRY,  the  elder  son  of  William  and  Katherine,  was  bom 
about  1581-2.  Around  1604  he  married  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Watson  of  Hethe,  Oxfordshire,  whose  Christian  name  is  unknown. 
Between  1605  and  1634  she  gave  birth  to  fourteen  children  whose 
baptisms  are  recorded  in  Fringford  register.  Although  no  burials 
are  recorded,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  children  died 
young,  but  William,  Robert,  Richard,  Henry,  John  and  Arm  are 
known  to  have  grown  up.  Very  little  can  be  told  of  Henry’s  long 
life.  He  lived  through  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
no  doubt  his  crops  and  stock  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the 
soldiers  of  both  sides  ;  at  least  one  skirmish  is  known  to  have  taken 

1.  Fringford,  Oxon.,  P.R. 

2.  L.S.R.,  Ploughley  Hundred,  Oxon.,  ref.  E179/162/345,  163/398, 
163/435. 

3.  O.W.  (inventory  only  extant). 
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place  in  the  fields  of  Fringford.^  Whatever  troubles  he  may  have 
experienced  they  did  not  shorten  his  Hfe,  and  when  he  died  in  1676 
his  bimial  was  recorded  in  Fringford  register  as  that  of  “  an  aged 
man  .  He  was  about  94  and  may  well  have  been  the  oldest  man 
in  the  parish  and  no  doubt  was  often  in  demand  to  settle  disputes 
about  boundaries  and  other  parish  matters.  No  will  has  survived 
so  we  cannot  teU  whether  he  had  increased  his  estate  very  much, 
but  at  least  he  had  kept  his  inheritance  intaa,  and  had  started  in 
life  his  five  sons.  He  had  probably  added  to  or  rebuilt  the  farm¬ 
house.  He  was  assessed  on  four  hearths  for  the  Hearth  Tax  in 
1665,2  houses  in  the  village  were  larger,  so  he  was 

among  the  principal  inhabitants.  His  wife^s  death  is  not  recorded 
and  nothing  is  known  of  her  except  her  parentage.  Her  father, 
Henry  Watson  of  Hethe,  modestly  described  himself  as  a  husband¬ 
man,  but  he  farmed  three  yardlands  compared  with  his  son-in- 
law’s  two.  He  left  no  legacy  to  his  daughter  so  probably  she  had 
had  a  good  dowry.® 

Leaving  for  the  time  being  Henry’s  eldest  son  William,  the 
second  surviving  son’s  fortunes  will  be  traced.  ROBERT,  the 
second  son  of  Henry,  was  bom  in  1617,  and  settled  at  Oddington- 
upon-Otmore,  Oxfordshire.  When  he  made  his  will  in  November 
1700^  he  was  apparently  either  a  bachelor  or  a  childless  widower, 
and  after  bequeathing  £12  to  the  poor  of  Fringford,  and  £1  to  be 
spent  in  bread  the  following  Christmas  for  the  poor  of  Oddington, 
he  left  the  residue  to  my  truly  affectionate  niece  Alice  Day  wife  of 
Robert  Day  of  Oddington,  Yeoman  He  was  buried  at  Fringford. 

RICHARD,  the  third  son,  was  bom  in  1619.  He  matriculated 
at  New  Inn  Hall  (absorbed  by  BaUiol  College  in  1887),  Oxford,  in 
1637,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1641.®  In  that  year,  while  still  on  the 
College  books,  he  signed  the  “Protestation”  Oath.®  He  was 
probably  a  Puritan  ;  whether  he  became  a  minister  immediately 
on  leaving  Oxford  we  do  not  know,  but  in  1656  he  was  admitted 
by  Cromwell’s  Committee  of  Triers  to  the  living  of  Ardley,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  as  “  Minister  ”,  a  term  used  by  the  Puritans  for  one  of  then- 
persuasion.’  At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  he  “  conformed  ”  to 

1.  Mercurius  Civicus  Mar.  20th,  1645,  vide  Record  of  Bucks.,  vol.  2  (Bucks. 
Arch.  Soc.  Pub.). 

2.  Hearth  Tax  Returns  1665  (Oxf.  Rec.  Soc.  Pub.). 

3.  O.W.  70. 

4.  O.W.  2. 

5.  Alumni  Oxoniensis,  early  series. 

6.  Protestation  Returns  1640-1  (Oxf.  Rec.  Soc.  Pub.,  vol,  36). 

7.  MSS.  Addenda  to  Alumni  (I)xon.  (in  Bodleian). 
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the  Anglican  use  and  was  then  probably  ordained  by  a  bishop.  He 
was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Newton  Purcell,  Oxfordshire,  in  1661^ 
and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  1705  at  the  age  of  86.^  His  wife 
died  the  following  year.^  They  had  had  a  son  Richard  who  matricu¬ 
lated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1674,  aged  17,  graduated  B.A. 
1678  and  M.A.  1682,®  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent 
career,  and  presumably  he  was  dead  before  1695  in  which  year 
his  father  made  a  wiU^  leaving  £5  each  to  his  brothers  John  and 
Robert,  £20  each  to  three  nieces,  and  the  rest  of  his  property 
consisting  of  two  houses  with  closes  and  two  yardlands  in  Frin^ord, 
and  a  house  at  Buckingham,  to  his  nephew  Henry,  the  younger  son 
of  his  brother  William. 

HENRY,  fourth  son  of  Henry,  was  bom  in  1627.  He  married 
Katherine  and  died  in  1671,  leaving  two  small  daughters,  Katherine 
and  Alice.  His  widow  married  again  in  1672  Gilbert  Scot  of 
Fringford,  and  had  several  children  by  him.®  Henry  probably  died 
suddenly  as  he  left  no  will,  and  Letters  of  Administration  were 
granted  to  his  widow.®  An  inventory  of  his  household  goods,  cattle 
and  crops,  was  taken  by  his  brothers  William  and  John,  and 
amounted  to  £350. 

JOHN,  fifth  son  of  Henry,  was  bora  in  1628,  and  married  Alice. 
Their  children,  John  and  Mary,  were  baptized  at  Fringford,  and 
they  also  had  a  daughter  Susannah  mentioned  in  her  Uncle 
Richard’s  will.  John  was  not  shewn  as  a  householder  in  the  Hearth 
Tax  Returns  for  Oxfordshire  in  1665,  and  he  may  be  the  John 
Addington  who  was  churchwarden  of  Stowe,  Buckinghamshire,  in 
1662.^  He  was  buried  at  Fringford  in  1695. 

ANN,  the  youngest  of  Henry’s  fourteen  children,  was  bora  in 
1634.  She  married  a  man  named  Richards,  and  died  apparently  a 
childless  widow  in  1698,  probably  in  the  home  of  her  nephew 
Henry,  to  whom  she  left  most  of  her  money,  amounting  in  all  to 
£100.® 

1.  Oxf.  Div.  List  (in  Bodleian). 

2.  Newton  Purcell,  Oxon.,  P.R. 

4.  Alum.  Oxon.,  early  series. 

5.  P.C.C.,  Gee  163. 

6.  Fringford  P.R. 

7.  O.W.  Act,  book  “  B  ”  inventory  only. 

8.  Episcopal  Visitation,  Bucks.,  year  1662  (Bucks.  Rec.  Soc.  Pub.,  vol.  7). 

9.  O.W.  57. 
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WILLIAM,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  was  bom  in  1607.  In  1655 
he  was  married  at  Adstock,  Buckinghamshire,^  to  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  Sharrock,  and  Judith  his 
wife.  Robert  Sharrock  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  said  to  be  of  a 
genteel  family  living  near  Truro.^  Christian’s  brothers,  Robert  and 
Edmund,  were  educated  at  Winchester  College  and  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  Holy  Orders.  Edmund  was  rector  of  East  Wood- 
hay,  Hampshire,  and  Robert  of  Great  Horwood,  Buckinghamshire, 
but  when  Robert  was  appointed  a  Prebendary  of  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  brothers  exchanged  livings  so  that  Robert  could  live  nearer 
to  Winchester.  Edmund  then  remained  at  Great  Horwood  tiU  his 
death  in  1689.  Robert  held  the  living  of  Bishop’s  Waltham  in 
addition  to  East  Woodhay.  He  was  also  an  “  outrider  ”  for  New 
College  and  helped  to  perambulate  their  estates.®  Great  Horwood 
was  a  College  living,  and  the  College  owned  land  and  woods  in  the 

1.  Adstock  P.R. 

2.  Wood’s  Athenae  Oxoniensis, 

3.  Records  of  Bucks. ^  vol,  13  (Bucks.  Arch.  Soc.  Pub.). 
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neighbourhood,  so  Robert  was  able  to  visit  his  father  and  brother 
from  time  to  time.  He  was  friendly  with  the  Vemeys  of  Middle 
Claydon,  and  with  their  relatives  who  lived  at  Preshaw  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Vemey  Memoirs  and 
Letters.  In  1684  Robert  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
but  died  a  few  months  later^  and  was  buried  at  Bishop’s  Waltham. 
He  wrote  several  books  on  religious  topics,  and  one  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  vegetables.  The  D.N.B.  has  an  article  on  him. 

WILLIAM  ADDINGTON  and  Christian  had  six  children, 
WiUiam,  Robert,  Henry,  Christian,  Judith^  and  Alice.  Alice’s 
baptism  is  not  registered  but  she  was  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  her 
father  and  brother  Henry.  A  daughter  Anne’s  baptism  was  regis¬ 
tered,  but  of  her  nothing  is  known,  and  this  entry  may  have  been  a 
mistake  for  Alice.  When  William  died  in  1680, ^  only  four  years 
after  his  father,  he  possessed  the  house  and  two  closes  and  two 
yardlands  which  he  had  inherited,  and  two  more  closes  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  also  a  house  and  close  in  Bicester.  The  Fringford 
property  was  left  to  Christian  for  life  and  then  to  his  son  Robert. 
The  Bicester  house  was  to  be  his  younger  son  Henry’s  at  once. 
From  the  inventory  which  was  taken  after  William’s  death  we  get 
some  idea  of  the  type  of  house  occupied  by  a  prosperous  gentleman- 
farmer  of  that  day.  Downstairs  there  was  the  haU  which  was  the 
general  living  room  ;  this  would  occupy  the  centre  part  of  the 
house.  At  one  end  was  the  parlour,  not  used  as  a  sitting  room  but 
the  best  bedroom  ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  were  the  kitchen, 
the  dairy,  and  two  butteries  (larders  or  stores).  Over  the  haU  and 
parlour  lay  three  “  chambers  ”  each  with  a  “  cockloft  ”  (attic) 
over  it  ;  the  kitchen  and  dairy  also  had  chambers  over  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  inventory  does  not  list  the  contents  of  each 
room,  merely  giving  the  value  of  them.  This  perhaps  indicates  that 
furnishings  were  getting  more  numerous  and  taken  for  granted  ; 
people  no  longer  naively  listed  separately  every  table  and  stool, 
pot  and  pan,  as  they  had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We 
can  picture  the  hall  with  its  solid  oak  tables,  chairs,  chests  and 
cupboards,  and  its  gleaming  array  of  pewter  ;  the  kitchen  with 
another  array  of  brass  pots  and  pans,  and  the  parlour  with  its 
feather  beds,  homespun  Hnen  sheets  and  coverlets.  Not  a  luxurious 
or  even  comfortable  home  certainly  by  modem  standards,  but  a 

1.  His  will,  P.C.C.  Cann.  Article  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2.  Fringford  P.R. 

3.  O.W.  (will  and  inventory). 
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great  advance  on  the  Whytt  House  at  Potterspury  which  probably 
consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  open  to  the  rafters. 

WILLIAM,  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Christian,  was 
baptized  in  1657,  and  matriculated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  in 
1674,1  the  same  year  as  his  cousin  Richard  Addington  went  to 
Lincoln  College.  There  is  no  further  record  of  William’s  career, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  graduated,  and  was  apparently  dead  by 
1680,  as  he  was  not  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will,  who  referred  to 
his  second  son,  Robert,  as  “  my  eldest  son  ”. 

ROBERT,  the  second  son  of  William  and  Christian,  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  1658.  He  was  probably  unmarried,  and  certainly  left  no 

issue,  when  he  died  at  Fringford  in  1698,  five  years  after  his  mother’s 
death. 

HENRY,  the  third  son,  was  baptized  in  1659.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  In  1679  he  witnessed  the  will  of  Henry  Traffbrd^ 
at  Wendlebury,  near  Oxford,  and  may  have  been  living  with  him 
as  an  apprentice,  or  he  may  have  been  merely  on  a  visit,  as  the 
Traffbrds  had  originated  from  Fringford.  When  his  father  died  in 
1680  he  left  Henry  a  house  and  close  at  Bicester.  By  1687  he  was 
styled  gentleman  and  sat  on  the  Grand  Jury  for  Oxfordshire. »  In 
1696  he  was  married  at  Fringford  by  licence  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Markham  of  Tingewick,  Buckinghamshire,^  and  received 
some  land  at  Chetwode  as  her  dowry.®  They  had  three  children — 
Richard,  born  1697  and  died  1698  ;  Henry,  born  and  died  1698,  and 
Alice,  born  1700,  died  1703.  In  1702  Henry  lost  his  wife,  and  the 
following  year  was  married  at  Newton  Purcell  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Joanna  Watts  of  Sulgrave,  Northampton¬ 
shire.®  The  Watts  of  Sulgrave  were  descended  from  Lawrence 
Washington  of  Sulgrave  Manor,^  and  thus  shared  the  same  ancestry 
as  George  Washington.  Henry  had  by  his  second  wife  five  children 
of  whom  three  survived  infancy.  There  were  Ann,  baptized  1704  ; 
WiUiam,  baptized  1707,  died  an  infant  ;  twins,  Elizabeth  and 
Joaima,  baptized  1709,  and  Anthony  baptized  1713.  Elizabeth  died 
an  infant.  In  1698,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Robert,  Henry 

1.  Alumni  Oxon.,  early  series. 

2.  O.W.  66. 

Pub  )  Century  by  M.  S.  Gretton  (Oxf.  Rec.  Soc. 

4.  Fringford  P.R.,  and  Marriage  Bonds  in  Bodleian. 

5.  Henry  A.’s  will,  P.C.C.,  Auber  296. 

6.  Newton  Purcell  P.R. 

7.  Anthony  Humfrey’s  Will,  P.C.C.,  Cobham  92.  See  Tree  opposite. 
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inherited  the  Fringford  homestead  and  presumably  any  other 
property  which  his  brother  may  have  owned.  We  do  not  know 
what  dowry  he  had  with  his  second  wife,  but  her  immarried  sisters 
received  £50  each  under  their  father’s  will,^  so  Elizabeth’s  portion 
would  be  perhaps  slightly  more  as  she  was  the  eldest.  Another 
little  windfall  was  the  £100  from  Aunt  Ann  Richards,  and  in  1706, 
on  the  death  of  his  Uncle  Richard’s  widow,  he  came  into  two 
tenements  and  two  yardlands  at  Fringford,  and  a  house  at 
Buckingham.  In  1711  he  lent  his  father-in-law  £1,300  on  the 
security  of  the  Sulgrave  property.^  Inspired  perhaps  by  his  Uncle 
Sharrock’s  connection  with  Winchester,  he  sent  his  only  son 
Anthony  to  Winchester  College  in  1726  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Three  years  later  Henry  died,  aged  71,  and  so  never  knew  that  his 
son  was  to  become  one  of  London’s  fashionable  physicians,  and 
the  friend  of  Wilham  Pitt  the  elder.  He  probably  never  visualised 
his  boy  as  anything  but  a  country  gentleman  living  on  the  com¬ 
fortable  small  property  which  he  had  so  carefully  nursed  and 


1.  Anthony  Watts’  WiU,  N.A.W.,  Nonus  111. 

2.  Sidmouth  Papers,  D152/41/6,  in  D.R.O. 
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augmented.  This  property  was  left  to  three  trustees  and  consisted 
of  the  Addington  homestead  ;  six  and  a  half  yardlands  ;  a 
messuage  and  malthouse  and  cottage  and  four  closes  ;  three 
dwelling  houses  with  bams,  stables,  yards  and  backsides  ;  twelve 
closes,  and  “  all  lands  and  tenements  at  Imley  (Evenley),  Northants, 
or  elsewhere  To  his  wife  Elizabeth  he  left  a  house  and  close, 
£20  in  cash,  and  an  annuity  of  £30  per  annum.  His  daughter  Ann 
was  to  have  £1,200,  and  his  daughter  Joanna  £1,000,  at  21  or 
marriage  with  approval  of  trustees,  his  nephew  William  Thonger 
£100,  and  his  sister  Alice  Day  £5  to  buy  mourning.^  His  widow 
survived  till  1746,  and  was  buried  by  his  side  in  Fringford  Church. 
A  mural  tablet  to  their  memory  was  erected  by  their  son  or  grandson 
in  the  north  aisle.  Although  so  well  dowered,  Henry’s  daughters 
never  married.  After  their  mother’s  death  they  went  to  live  at 
Reading  where  their  brother  Anthony  was  in  practice,  and,  both 
dying  in  1775,  were  brought  back  to  Fringford  to  be  buried  in  the 
church.  The  Fringford  property  was  managed  by  William  Thonger, 
the  son  of  Henry’s  sister  Judith,  and  the  Addingtons  never  again 
lived  at  the  old  homestead.  They  have,  however,  always  retained 
possession  of  the  home  of  their  yeoman  ancestors,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  Henry  would  recognise  it  in  its  modernised  condition. 


1.  P.C.C.,  Auber  296. 
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CHAPTER  2 

Dr.  ANTHONY  ADDINGTON,  1713-90 

The  fortunes  of  the  Addington  family  were  founded  by  Dr. 
Anthony  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful  medical  practitioners 
of  his  time.  It  is  not  known  why  he  should  have  decided  to  take 
up  medicine  (in  particular  mental  doctoring),  since  no  other 
member  of  his  family  had  done  so.  The  medical  profession  did 
not  then  have  the  social  standing  of  the  Church  or  the  Law,  and 
it  must  have  been  comparatively  unusual  for  a  Wykehamist 
and  a  graduate  of  Oxford  to  have  chosen  doctoring  as  his  career  ; 
it  may  well  have  been  that  Addington  was  shrewd  enough  to 
realise  that  with  his  ability,  but  without  influence,  he  stood  a  very 
good  chance  of  rising  to  the  top  in  this  fairly  uncompetitive  field. 

He  was  the  first  member  of  the  Addington  family  to  have  had  a 
public  school  education,  for  he  went  to  Winchester,  already  one 
of  the  leading  schools  in  the  country.  Anthony  Addington  thus 
began  the  long  family  connection,  lasting  almost  a  century  and  a 
half,  with  Winchester  College.  He  sent  both  his  sons  to  this  great 
school  ;  his  grandson  Henry  was  also  a  Wykehamist  as  were  his 
great-grandsons  Henry,  Charles,  Hiley  and  Robert,  and  finally  his 
great-great-grandson  Herbert  (the  second  son  of  the  Third  Viscount 
Sidmouth).  This  family  tradition  was  to  have  been  continued, 
for  the  Sixth  Viscount  Sidmouth  was  entered  for  Winchester  and 
would  have  gone  there  if  circumstances  had  not  prevented  him. 

In  the  case  of  Anthony,  it  proves  that  his  father  was  a  man  of 
some  substance  and  determined  to  give  his  son  the  best  possible 
start  in  life.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Architect  and  Archivist  to  Win¬ 
chester  College,  has  kindly  provided  the  details  of  Anthony 
Addington’s  official  career  there  :  “  In  Long  Rolls  (1723-1812, 
ed.  Holgate  and  Chitty)  Addington  appears  as  a  Commoner  at 
the  bottom  of  Quarta  Classis  (lowest  in  the  school  apart  from 
Secunda  et  Quarta,  largely  devoted  to  Quiristers)  in  the  roll  of 
1726  {i.e.,  in  Short  Half  of  that  year).  In  1727,  stfil  a  Commoner, 
he  had  risen  to  12th  place  out  of  38  in  Fourth  Book,  and  appears 
on  the  Election  Roll  ad  Winton  as  13th  on  the  roll.  In  1728  he  is 
stiU  shown  as  a  Commoner,  in  9th  place  out  of  15  in  Fifth  Book 
Junior  Part,  and  is  14th  on  the  Election  Roll  ad  Winton.  In  the 
1729  roll  he  is  a  Scholar  in  Sixth  Chamber,  7th  out  of  19  in  Fifth 
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Book  Middle  Part.  In  1730  he  is  5th  out  of  16  in  Fifth  Book 
Senior  Part,  and  still  in  Sixth  Chamber  ;  in  1731  he  was  13th  out 
of  19  in  Sixth  Book  and  in  First  Chamber  :  he  also  appears  as 
18th  on  the  Election  Roll  ad  Oxon.  By  the  time  the  1732  Roll  was 
compiled  (about  September  or  October)  he  had  left  the  school, 
but  is  7th  on  the  roll  ad  Oxon.  for  that  year.  One  would  have 
thought  that  he  should  have  secured  a  New  College  vacancy  as  high 
on  the  roll  as  this.  Air.  Harvey  adds  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  outstanding  medical  Wykehamists,  these  include  Sir 

Thomas  Browne,  and  V^alter  Hams  who  became  physician  to 
William  III.  ^ 

From  Winchester  Anthony  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  in  1731,  took  his  B.A.  in  1739,  his  M.A. 
the  following  year,  his  M.B.  1741-2  and  his  M.D.  in  1744-5. 
Dr.  Addington  started  to  practise  in  Reading  where,  in  September 
1745,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Havilland  Hiley  who 
was  the  Headmaster  of  Reading  Grammar  School.  It  was  in 
Reading  also  that  he  opened  a  small  private  asylum  for  mental 
patients.  In  1753  he  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  scurvy. 
He  moved  in  1754  to  London  where  he  first  praaised  in  Bedford 
Row,  later  moving  to  Clifford  Street.  He  soon  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  a  fashionable  doctor,  for  instance  in  1759 
he  attended  the  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  His  fees  were 
in  the  best  modem  Harley  Street  tradition,  for  when  he  attended 
the  Duke  of  Montagu’s  little  daughter,  he  charged  £100,  in  spite 
of  filing  to  save  her  life  ;  the  Montagus  did  not  lose  confidence 
in  him  since  they  called  hun  in  again,  in  1775,  to  attend  the  Duchess, 
who  also  died  ;  on  this  occasion  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  £250.  (See 
J.  Wake,  The  Brudenells  of  Deene,  p.  276  and  p.  280.) 

His  most  important  patient  was  undoubtedly  William  Pitt  the 
elder  whom  he  seems  to  have  guided  successfully  through  an 
attack  of  what  was  called  melancholia,  and  this  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  mental  specialist.  Since  Addington  did  not 
apparently  start  attending  Pitt  until  about  1767,  it  is  false  to  suggest 
that  his  connection  with  this  family  began  by  his  being  called  in, 
when  still  a  struggling  and  unknown  doctor,  to  look  after  their 
coacl^an  during  the  absence  of  the  usual  family  physician,  for 
by  1767  Dr.  Anthony  was  already  well  established  in  London. 

Amongst  historians  there  is  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
about  the  merits  of  Addington’s  treatment  of  Chatham’s  illness. 
Basil  WiUiams  in  his  biography  of  Chatham  published  in  1914, 
writes  (II,  pp.  242-3)  :  “A  sparse  meat  diet,  very  little  alcohol. 
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fresh  air,  and  a  warm  dry  climate  would  now  be  recommended  for 
his  ailments  ;  and  this  was  the  regimen  which  Chatham  had  been 
wont  to  impose  on  himself,  for  he  loved  fresh  air,  was  temperate  at 
table  and  delighted  in  horse  exercise.  Addington’s  treatment  was 
almost  exactly  the  opposite  and  ‘  My  Lord  I  hope  goes  on  with 
animal  food  for  dinner  and  abates  not  of  his  wine.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  exercise  in  the  air  at  present,’  he  writes  to  Lady  Chatham. 
‘  I  am  very  glad  (runs  another  letter)  My  Lord  has  begun  to  drink 
old  Hock  ;  I  own  I  wish  him  to  double  his  quantity  for  dinner,  i.e. 
to  drink  two  glasses  of  plain  hock  and  two  glasses  of  red  port 
EVERY  DAY  over  and  above  the  Madeira  which  he  drinks  unmixed 
with  water  and  over  and  above  the  Port  which  is  taken  in  sago’.  ” 
A  more  oblique  criticism  of  Addington’s  skill  as  a  doaor  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article  on  WiUiam  Pitt  the  younger  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  (11th  Edition).  The  author  writes,  “  Port  wine 
was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was,  at  14  accustomed  to  take  this  agreeable  physic  in  quantities 
which  would,  in  our  more  abstemious  age,  be  thought  more  than 
sufficient  for  any  full-grown  man.” 

A  very  diff'erent  impression  is  given  by  Brian  Tunstall  in  his 
biography  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  : 

“Addington  has  suffered  unjustly  at  the  hands  of  historians, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  contemptuous  phrase  quoted  by  Horace 
Walpole.  Hester  [Chatham’s  wife]  would  never  have  employed 
‘  a  kind  of  empiric  ’,  even  if  Chatham  had  been  willing  to  receive 
one.  Anthony  Addington  was  a  man  of  fifty-four  who  had  been 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  was  a  Fellow  and  Censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  had  been  chosen  to  deliver 
the  Gulstonian  Lecture,  a  high  professional  distinction. 

What  Addington  thought  about  Chatham’s  mental  condition 
we  shall  never  know,  for  although  a  great  mass  of  his  letters  to 
Hester  have  survived  they  are  concerned  almost  entirely  with 
Chatham  s  physical  disorders.  Nor  do  they  cover  the  most 
critical  months  of  his  illness.  If,  therefore,  any  letters  existed 
expressing  Addington’s  unguarded  views,  they  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Hester.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  no  such  letters 
were  ever  written,  since  Addin^on  presumably  called  every  day 
at  North  End  during  the  time  in  question.  .  .  .”  (pp.  398-9). 

In  September  1767  Addington  began  writing  to  Hester  who 
had  gone  to  the  country  with  Chatham.  Tunstall  continues  : 

Here  foi  the  first  time  we  learn  something  of  his  treatment. 
Though  rightly  cautious  about  letting  his  patient  contract  a  chill. 
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he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  riding,  moderate  exercise  and 
‘  pleasant  conversation  He  also  recommended  ‘  light  animal 
food  for  dinner  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  plain  wine  after  it 
when  appetite  invites  This,  however,  was  not  to  apply  to 
periods  of  gout,  during  which  Chatham  was  to  drop  all  animal 
food  but  chicken.  For  giddiness,  palpitations  and  tremors,  he 
prescribed  fifty  drops  of  spirit  of  lavender  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 
In  addition  he  had  a  formidable  battery  of  ‘  confections  ’,  plus 
drugs  such  as  valerian,  ‘  volatile  salts  of  hartshorn  ’,  camphor, 
ammoniacum  and  ‘  simple  Alexitenial  water  ’.  He  was  also  a 
strong  believer  in  attacks  of  gout  as  a  means  of  clearing  the 
patient’s  system  and  improving  his  general  condition,  care  being 
taken  not  to  check  gouty  swellings  developing  in  the  extremities. 

‘  I  flatter  myself  his  Lordship  will  have  a  salutary  fit  of  gout  in 
the  middle  of  January  or  sooner,’  he  wrote  on  1  November  1767, 
and  again  on  28  November,  ‘  though  I  have  ever  been  persuaded 
that  his  Lordship  will  recover,  yet,  I  own,  I  cannot  be  induced 
to  flatter  myself  so  far  as  to  expect  his  recovery,  till  he  has  been 
laid  up  with  a  regular  fit  of  gout  ’.  Ten  years  later  his  ideas 
were  still  the  same.  .  .  . 

Reading  these  letters  in  their  entirety,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  Addington’s  patience,  zeal,  consistency  and  optimism. 
Every  change  in  his  patient’s  condition  was  dealt  with  according 
to  ‘  our  plan  ’,  the  details  of  which  never  varied  in  the  space  of 
ten  years.  Frequently  prescribing  from  a  distance,  he  had  to 
explain  his  patient’s  condition  in  a  manner  which  Hester  could 
understand,  as  well  as  give  detailed  and  precise  instructions. 
Never  for  a  moment  was  he  tempted  to  vary  his  treatment  or  to 
give  utterance  to  a  pessimistic  note.  .  .  .”  (pp.  399-400). 

Later  Tunstall  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  eighteenth-century 
medicine  as  practised  by  Addington  : 

“  From  Dr.  Addington’s  letters  to  Hester,  it  also  appears  that 
Chatham  was  suffering  from  what  to-day  is  known  as  Bright’s 
Disease,  although  it  did  not  receive  that  name  for  another  fifty 
years.  Addington  prescribed  much  the  same  treatment  as  before, 
and  ‘  two  moderate  glasses  of  plain  wine,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
unexceptionable  ’.  Some  months  later,  he  approved  of  Chatham 
drinldng  ‘  old  Hock  ’,  though  countermanding  it  three  days 
later  as  ‘  not  necessary  ’.  According  to  modem  views  the  use 
of  wines  was  heterodox,  though  by  supplying  sugar  and  a  cerebral 
sedative  some  benefits  may  have  been  obtained.  .  .  .”  (p.  456). 

Addington’s  psychological  insight  is  shown  when  he  persuaded 
Chatham  not  to  have  a  doctor  sleeping  in  his  house  because,  in 
his  own  words,  it  “  may  be  the  means  of  nourishing  and  pro¬ 
longing  the  hypochondriacal  part  of  the  disorder.  ...” 
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Finally  Tunstall  makes  an  important  point  when  he  writes 
that  : 

“  Most  doctors  dealing  with  a  man  of  Chatham’s  frail  condi¬ 
tion  and  long  history  of  past  illness,  would  have  been  well  content 
to  see  him  made  comfortable  in  a  state  of  retired  semi-invalidism. 
Not  so  Addington  ;  as  a  keen  partisan  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  make  his  patient  fit  enough  once  more  for  politics,  perh^s 
even  for  ministerial  office,  and  apparently  believed  that 
could  be  done.  During  Chatham’s  previous  illness  he  had 
utterly  refused  to  discuss  poUtical  matters,  probably  because  the 
strain  of  office  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  breakdown.  But  in  his 
second  illness  his  abhorrence  of  politics  was  less  pronounced. 
In  July  1775  he  gave  Addington  a  short  paper  expressing  his 
views  on  America,  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  in  November 
1776  sent  him  another  copy  by  Hester.  ‘  The  times  are  so  critical 
that  he  is  anxious  to  have  his  opinions  accurately  stated  •  •  •  • 
that  they  may  go  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  are  expressed 

in  that  paper.’  ”  (p.  457). 

In  1777,  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  Addington’s  excursion  into  politics  was  less 
successful.  Bute  at  this  time  approached  him  as  a  valuable  inter¬ 
mediary  to  try  to  persuade  Chatham  to  return  to  power.  Addington 
got  the  wrong  impression  of  Bute’s  plan  and  thus  misled  Chatham 
into  thinking  that  Bute  wished  to  force  himself  into  office  as 
Chatham’s  colleague.  (Tunstall,  p.  470.) 

After  Chatham’s  dramatic  seizure  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1778,  Addington  was  instantly  called  in  to  attend  the  great  states¬ 
man  in  his  final  illness.  He  was  indeed  more  than  a  physician  to 
Chatham,  for  he  acted  both  as  his  personal  friend  and  confidant. 
One  token  of  this  friendship  was  Chatham’s  presentation  to 
Addington  of  a  fine  full-length  oil  painting  of  himself  by  Richard 
Brompton,  r.a.,  and  this  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
In  his  will  Chatham  left  the  Doctor  £800.  This  tribute  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  the  following  terms,  “A  noble  gratuity  for  my  poor 
endeavours  to  serve  the  most  perfect  man  I  ever  knew  . 

Finally  Pellew  relates  how  the  elderly  Dr.  Anthony  was  called  out 
of  his  retirement  to  attend  George  III.  “  During  his  latter  years 
he  resided  in  Reading,  where,  on  the  26th  November,  1788,^  he 
received  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales’  commands  ‘  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Windsor  to  consult  with  His  Majesty’s 
physicians  on  the  case  of  His  Majesty  ’.”  His  reply  to  this  summons 
is  preserved,  together  with  the  following  note  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  :  “  Dr.  A.  saw  His  Majesty  on  Thursday  mornings 
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November  27th,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  twice  on  Friday  28th  ; 
twice  on  Saturday  29th  ;  and  twice  on  Sunday  30th  ”  (P  I 

pp.  8-9).  ^  *5 

He  was  buried  in  Fringford  churchyard  and  in  the  church  is 

A  ^his  place  are  interred  the  remains  of  Antony 

Addington,  M.D.,  who  died  March  22nd,  1790,  aged  76  years,  and 
of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  died  November  7th,  1778.  To  their 

onoured  memory  this  monument  is  erected  as  a  tribute  of  fihal 
affection.” 

showed  that  he  was  a  rich  man.  Abbot  (I,  p.  508)  states 
that  Hen^,  who  was  left  the  bulk  of  his  father’s  estate,  derived  an 
income  of  £2,000  p.a  from  it.  Amongst  his  legacies  Dr.  Addington 
left  two  of  his  daughters  £6,000  each,  whilst  the  other  two  were 
each  given  £2,000  Hiley  was  bequeathed  two  leasehold  estates 
in  East  Chelworth,  Somerset,  and  two  houses  in  Reading.  The 
doctor  did  not  forget  earlier  kindnesses  to  his  family,  for  he  made 
the  following  bequest  :  “  In  gratitude  to  my  son-in-law  James 
utton  of  Prior  s  Park,  Wilts,  for  the  kind  present  of  his  house 
Md  furmture  in  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to  my  son 
"  carriage  in  the  year  1781,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
daughters  the  sum  of  £1,000.”  To  the  poor  of  Fringford 
he  left  £20  and  to  each  of  his  Devonshire  servants  who  had  been 

employed  for  five  ot  more  years  and  were  still  in  his  employ,  £10. 
^^Kei.  1  .C.C.  114  Bishop.) 

No  full-length  bio^aphy  has  been  written  of  Anthony  Addington 

but  he  IS  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in  an 

article  written  by  Francis  Espinasse.  This  article  contafos  one 

ma^racy,  Addington  was  bom  at  Fringford  in  Oxfordshire,  not 
at  Twyford. 

As  a  somewhat  minor  character.  Dr.  Addington  moves  through 
me  pages  of  Staidey  Weyman’s  historical  novel  The  Castle  Inn. 
He  IS  presented  in  a  fairly  favourable  light  as  a  powerful,  but 
basicaUy  kinchy,  intermediary  between  the  ailing  Chatham  and  the 
outside  world  ;  m  Weyman’s  view  Addington’s  chief  failing  was 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  importance. 

Dr.  Anthony,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Addington  family, 
died  just  after  fos  elder  son  had  begun  on  his  long  and  successful 
pubhc  career.  He  had,  from  the  first,  great  faith  in  Henry’s  ability 
for,  on  hearing  that  the  Commons  had  voted  the  Speaker  a  fixed 

salary,  he  observed  to  Hiley,  “  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  that 
boy’s  career  ”.  (P.,  I,  p.  75.) 
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CHAPTER  3 

PELLEW’S  BIOGRAPHY  OF 
HENRY  ADDINGTON,  FIRST  VISCOUNT 

SIDMOUTH 

Before  describing  the  career  of  Henry  Addington,  it  is  essential 
to  examine  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  chief  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  him.  There  has  only  been  one  full-length  biography. 
The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  the  Hon.  George  Pellew,  d.d., 
Dean  of  Norwich,  and  it  consists  of  three  purple,  ornate  volumes, 
each  of  which  runs  to  some  five  hundred  pages.  This  work  is 
in  large,  clear  print,  but  possesses  no  index,  a  deficiency  not 
so  aggravating  as  might  be  imagined  since  each  chapter  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  comprehensive  list  of  the  matter  dealt  with  ;  also 
alternate  pages  are  headed  by  the  date  of  the  matter  discussed. 
Nevertheless  The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  cannot  be  classed  as  easy 
reading.  The  Dean’s  style  is  florid  in  the  extreme  and  he  revels 
in  unctuous  passages  ;  as  proof  one  short  quotation,  taken  at 
random,  must  suffice.  “  Lowering  as  were  the  clouds  which  over¬ 
hung  the  conclusion  of  this  anxious  and  harassing  year.  Lord 
Sidmouth  considered  them  less  portentous  than  those  which  had 
accompanied  its  progress  ;  and  this  he  expressed  to  two  intimate 
friends  in  the  following  extracts,  with  which  this  eventful  chapter 
will  be  brought  to  its  termination  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  339). 

Since  this  biography  was  published,  only  three  other  important 
works  about  Henry  Addington  have  been  written,  and  all  of  these 
within  the  last  decade  (1951-9).  The  first  is  Dr.  Farnsworth’s 
masterly  study  of  Addington  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
other  two  studies  of  him,  being  theses,  are  primarily  of  interest  to 
the  specialist  and  are  anyhow  not  available  outside  of  a  university 
library.  The  first  of  these  is  J.  G.  Rogers’  invaluable  Oxford 
B.Litt.  thesis,  “Addington  and  the  Addingtonian  Interest  in 
Parliament  1801-12  ”,  and  it  deals  chiefly  with  the  political  side 
of  Addington’s  career  in  this  period.  D.  A.  Schofield’s  M.A. 
thesis,  Southampton  University,  is  entitled  “  iVlr.  Speaker 
Addington  ”  and  concentrates  on  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
public  life.  So  far  there  has  been  no  critical  appreciation  of 
Addington  either  as  Prime  Minister,  or,  more  important,  as  Home 
Secretary.  Hence  historians  wishing  to  scrutinise  the  part  played 
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by  a  man  who  held  high  office  for  most  of  the  thirty-five  years 
between  1789  and  1824,  must  still  largely  rely  on  a  biography 
published  over  a  century  ago.  Furthermore,  in  the  present  climate 
of  historical  research,  with  its  concentration  on  narrow  specialisa¬ 
tion,  it  appears  most  probable  that  Pellew  will  long  remain  the  only 
complete  full-length  study  of  Henry  Addington’s  life. 

The  Addington  family  asked  Pellew  to  write  this  biography, 
and  since  Pellew  himself  was  Lord  Sidmouth’s  son-in-law.  The  Life 
of  Lord  Sidmouth  can  hardly  avoid  being  included  among  the 
Addington  family  possessions.  PeUew  was  well  qualified  to  write 
the  biography  of  his  father-in-law  because,  during  the  latter  part 
of  Sidmouth’s  life,  he  had  been  one  of  his  closest  confidants.  To 
give  him  his  due  Pellew  does  say  (vol.  II,  pp.  444-5  and  III,  p.  389) 
that  it  had  often  been  suggested  that  Sidmouth  should  write  his 
own  autobiography  during  his  retirement.  The  first  suggestion 
was  made  by  Hatsell  in  1807  and  another  came  in  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Huntingford  who  said  “  .  .  .  .  commence  and  pursue  a 
history  of  your  own  time  from  1788  to  1822  ”.  Sidmouth,  in  his 
reply  to  the  bishop,  ignored  this  suggestion,  but  from  internal 
evidence  it  is  very  probable  that  The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
planned,  and  possibly  parts  of  it  even  written,  before  Sidmouth’s 
death.  The  sheer  physical  task  of  completing  a  book  of  this  length 
and  detail  in  three  years  (Sidmouth  died  in  1844  and  John  Murray 
published  The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  early  in  1847)  would  appear 
to  have  been  beyond  even  the  energy  of  the  most  leisured  Victorian 
dean.  The  first  edition  of  1500  copies  remains  the  only  version  of 
Pellew’s  work. 

The  family  correspondence  shows  that  The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  in  fact  a  joint  effort.  Pellew  was  the  author,  assisted,  in  theory, 
by  Alary  Ann  Addington,  the  eldest  daughter  and  for  many  years 
the  devoted  secretary  to  her  father,  and  by  Havilland  Addington, 
the  younger  son  of  Hiley  Addington.  Judging  from  the  Dean’s 
letters  in  the  family  papers,  this  parmership  was  an  unhappy  one. 
Even  after  making  all  allowances  for  the  continual  criticisms  which 
he  had  to  endure  from  his  collaborators,  the  Dean  does  appear 
from  his  letters,  to  have  been  rather  a  touchy  man.  Both  Mary 
Ann  and  Havilland  seem  to  have  had  only  two  principles, 
if  they  can  be  called  such,  in  regard  to  this  biography.  The  first 
was  to  paint  Sidmouth’s  career  in  the  most  glowing  light  and 
the  second  was  to  exclude  anything  which  could  appear  to  offend 
anybody.  As  a  result  The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  suffers  as  a 
historical  document  from  serious  defects  which  unluckily  come  out 
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most  clearly  when  reading  about  some  of  the  more  important 
events  in  Addington’s  career.  The  full  reasons  for  the  break 
between  Pitt  and  Addington  are  slurred  over  or  ignored  ;  the  long 
and  bitter  quarrel  with  Canning  is  hardly  hinted  at,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  given  for  their  reconciliation,  and  Hiley  Addington  s 
connection  with  The  Ti?nes  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  letters  in  the  family  papers  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  policy  which  was  pursued  when  discussing  the  quarrel  between 
Pitt  and  Addington.  These  letters  also  bring  out  the  main  cause 
of  disagreement  between  the  Dean  and  his  two  collaborators.  In 
a  letter  of  October  4th,  1846,  Pellew  wrote  to  Mary  Ann  Addington : 

“  .  .  .  but  to  withhold  what  you  both  are  perpetually  urging  me  to 
withhold,  would  in  my  opinion  be  to  falsify  history,  which  I  pray 
God  may  never  be  laid  to  my  charge  ....  It  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  convince  me  that  to  attribute  Pitt’s  treatment  of  your  father 
not  to  his  own  nature,  but  to  the  suggestions  of  persons  (not  named 
mind  you)  about  him,  is  not  the  very  kindest  and  most  indtilgent 
manner  of  accounting  for  it.  There  are  but  two  other  modes  of 
doing  so.  Either  admitting  that  your  father  and  his  friends  were 
more  or  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was  (which  I  presume  is  not  what 
you  think),  or  else  to  insinuate  or  leave  it  to  be  gathered  by  the 
reader  that  Pitt’s  treatment  of  his  friend  was  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  his  heart  ”.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  unnamed 
enemy  or  enemies  of  your  father  who  as  I  suppose  influenced  Pitt, 
as  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  so  I  presume  the  reader  will  not, 
2^^  all  events  I  leave  him  or  them  to  Havilland  s  protection  and  if 
he  proves  to  me  that  nobody  influenced  Pitt  unfavourably,  why 

then  I  will  beg  nobody’s  pardon  ”. 

On  October  27th,  1846,  there  is  a  very  revealing  letter  from  the 
Dean,  once  again  addressed  to  Mary  Ann  :  “  ...  You  and  Havill^d 
have  marked  and  objected  to  every  word  of  every  passage  tending 
to  show  that  fact  or  the  greater  one  that  in  your  opinion  and  in 
mine  both  Pitt  and  Canning  and  others,  did  behave  exceedingly  ill 
to  your  father  ....  You  must  not  expea  to  find  that  I  have  obeyed 
your  wishes  in  this  respect  at  aU  to  the  extent  of  your  suggestions, 
but  I  have  gone  much  further  than  is  consistent  with  my  con¬ 
scientious  view  of  ‘  what  is  truth  ’.  However  in  the  2nd  edition 
I  can  rectify  this,  if  I  find  my  fears  realised.  As  regards  softening 
and  diluting  expressions  as  we  have  done  in  the  word  unpardonable 
we  can  do  it  with  little  fear  of  detection  where  the  document  is  in 
our  own  custody,  but  in  the  case  where  the  diary  is  at  Kidbrooke^  it 

1.  The  home  of  Abbot,  2nd  Lord  Colchester,  editor  of  his  father’s  Diaries. 
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is  for  you  to  consider  whether  such  a  frippery  Uttle  man  is  not 
ely  to  compare  every  word  of  our  extracts  with  the  original  and 
whether  the  opinion  of  us  and  our  work  is  not  likely  to  be  lowered 
y  nnding  that  we  have  at  all  tampered  with  the  exact  words 

“  “d^ted  letter 

from  the  Umversity  Club  he  wrote  ;  “  Dearest  Sister,  .  .  It  is 
hard  to  be  made  responsible  to  the  whole  world,  and  yet  have 
every^ng  altered  and  interfered  with  by  one  whose  responsibility 
IS  nothing  and  whose  nme  never  appears,  and  who  wiU  escape  all 
blame  for  her  own  opinions  even  if  they  be  disapproved  of 

Even  when  the  book  was  completed  the  Dean’s  worries  were 
not  over.  A  letter  with  no  names  in  it,  but  probably  from  Havilland 
to  Mary  said  ....  I  see  our  colleague  has  not  fully  carried  out  his 
agreement  to  expunge  or  modify  certain  passages  Finally  Mary 
Ann  tried  to  get  the  pubhcation  of  the  book  stopped  at  the  last 
moment,  but  the  death  of  someone  at  that  time  apparently  decided 
her  against  this  radical  course. 


It  IS  probably  true  to  say  that  in  Pellew’s  work  the  most  grievous 
detects  he  not  m  alterations— no  serious  example  has  been  found— 
but  rather  in  the  numerous  omissions  and  the  softenings,  for 
certainly  wherever  possible  the  antagonisms  of  the  period 
were  either  ignored  or  toned  down.  D.  A.  Schofield  gives  an 
example  of  this  latter  fault.  PeUew  (vol.  I,  p.  268)  purports  to 
quote  a  letter  from  Wellesley  to  Addington  when  Addington 
was  Speaker.  In  PeUew  this  part  of  the  letter  runs  “  nor  can  Iny- 
tmng  remedy  my  present  disappointment,  excepting  the  change 
ot  my  Irish  buttermilk  into  good  EngUsh  ale  The  letter 
in  act  ^^sdj  nor  can  any  remedy  afford  me  a  hope  of  recovering 
what  my  friends  in  England  have  lost  for  me  excepting  the  change 
of  my  cursed  Irish  buttermilk  into  good  EngUsh  ale  Rogers, 
in  his  thesis,  notes  many  examples  of  quotations  apparently 
complete,  but  which  have  been  shortened,  whUst  he  also  shows 
that  several  cases  occur  of  quotations  which  have  been  inaccurately 
transcribed.  Of  actual  errors  of  fact  Rogers  found  few.  One  minor 
example  is  where  PeUew  (II,  p.  361)  states  no  copy  of  the  letter 
exists  in  which  Sidmouth  asked  Pitt  in  1805  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion  at  once,  though  a  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  existence.  During  his 
detailed  and  scholarly  researches,  which  covered  29  out  of  PeUew’s 
39  chapters,  Rogers  would  undoubtedly  have  unearthed  any 
important  cases  of  falsification  in  Pellew’s  work  ;  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  none  such  cases  would  seem  to  exonerate  PeUew  from  any 
charge  of  perversion  of  the  truth.  Neither  is  such  a  charge  leveUed 
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at  Pellew  by  those  historians  who  have  investigated  the  later  stages 
of  Sidmouth’s  career.  Perhaps  the  harshest  criticism  which  can 
be  fairly  made  of  Pellew  is  the  remark  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(p.  73)  that  “  The  Dean  of  Norwich  is  partial  even  beyond  the 
partiality  of  memoir- writers  and  connexions 

Pellew’s  work  received  two  very  long  contemporary  notices. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  LXXXVI  for  July-October,  1847, 
devoted  fifty  pages  to  it.  It  is  not  a  friendly  review,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  staunch  a  Whig  journal,  and  it 
is  certainly  inaccurate  in  one  instance.  On  page  108  Sidmouth 
is  blamed  for  not  visiting  Pitt  on  his  deathbed.  “  .  .  .  .  Not  long 
before  this  he  [Addington]  had  himself  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
grief  in  the  death  of  his  son.  Pitt,  though  broken  down  and  feeble, 
had  then  time  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  friend  from 
whom  he  had  twice  been  estranged  by  politics.  But  Sidmouth 
could  merely  write  from  Richmond  to  Putney  letters  of  enquiry 
and  of  condolence,  while  Pitt  was  dying.”  Addington’s  elder  son 
did  not  in  fact  die  until  1823,  but  he  had,  however,  gone  out 
of  his  mind  in  1805.  This  misconception  also  occurs  in  Farington’s 
diary,  for  the  entry  of  March  26th,  1806  (vol.  3,  p.  166)  states  that 
Addington’s  son  had  died  about  that  time. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  LXXIX  of  March,  1847,  devoted 
nearly  seventy-five  pages  to  Pellew’s  book.  This  is  on  the  whole  a 
less  critical  review  than  that  in  the  Edinburgh,  but  even  here  the 
reviewer  several  times  takes  the  Dean  to  task  for  his  partisanship. 
“  .  .  .  .  when  Lord  Sidmouth  does  anything  very  indefensible,  the 
Dean  produces,  from  his  archives,  a  chorus  of  applause  from  His 
Lordship’s  little  knot  of  worshippers  ”  (p.  551).  This  is  a  just 
criticism  since  these  many  letters,  usually  from  obscure  persons, 
are  often  extremely  sycophantic  and  dull,  and  hold  up  the  narrative. 

In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  and  they  have  been  very  fully  exposed, 
Pellew  did  a  considerable  service  to  historians  by  compiling  his 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  the  broader  sweep  of  a  biography 
presents  a  more  balanced  piaure  of  a  man’s  life  than  do  mono¬ 
graphs  on  specialised  aspects  of  his  career. 
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CHAPTER  4 

HENRY  ADDINGTON, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH,  1757-1844 

Member  of  Parliament  for  Devizes  -  -  -  1784-1805 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  -  -  -  1789-1801 

Prime  Minister,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  _  -  _  1801-1804 

Created  Viscoimt  Sidmouth  -  -  January  12th,  1805 

Lord  President  of  the  Coimcil  -  1805,  1806-1807  and  1812 

Lord  Privy  Seal  .  _  _  _  _  1806 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  -  1812-1822 

Minister  without  Portfolio,  in  the  Cabinet  -  -  1822-1824 

I.  Member  of  Parliament  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  1784-  1801. 

Henry  Addington  was  the  eldest  of  Dr.  Anthony  Addington’s 
seven  children.  According  to  Pellew  he  was  sent  with  his  brother 
Hiley  to  Winchester  College  in  1769  and  remained  there  until  1773. 
The  reason  for  the  boys’  leaving  Winchester  so  early  has  been 
ignored  by  PeUew.  Dr.  William  Gilpin,  a  famous  Hampshire 
figure  and  later  the  vicar  of  Boldre,  had  a  school  at  Cheam  which 
they  had  previously  attended.  (This  famous  school  still  flourishes 
and  its  more  distinguished  past  pupils  include  the  present  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  (1959)  a  pupil  at  Cheam.) 
Dr.  Gilpin  wrote  in  his  memoirs^  (p.  135)  :  “  Mr.  Addington 
was  sent  to  Winchester.  He  was  always  a  remarkably  weU  dis¬ 
posed  young  man,  while  he  continued  at  Cheam  ;  and  was  so 
shocked  at  the  wickedness  he  found  at  Winchester  ;  that  after 
some  struggles  with  himself,  he  ran  away  from  school.  Some 
arbitrary  parents  would  have  sent  their  son  back  on  such  an 
occasion  ;  but  Dr.  Addington,  who  was  a  very  virtuous  man, 
enquired  fully  into  the  case,  and  having  every  reason  to  believe 
his  son  had  not  taken  offence  without  cause,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Warton,  then  Master  of  Winchester  School,  informed  him  of  the 
cause  of  his  son’s  leaving  it  ;  at  the  same  time  told  him,  that  if 
those  vicious  boys  were  not  removed  he  could  not  think  of  returning 

1.  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Gilpin,  ed.  W.  Jackson,  f.s.a.  Bernard  Quaritch,  1879 
(written  1791). 
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him.  The  two  Doaors  were  both  positive  and  the  young  gentleman 
was  afterwards  placed  under  a  private  tutor.”  In  spite  of  this, 
Henry  retained  a  great  affection  for  his  old  school,  to  which  he  sent 
his  eldest  son.  Surprising  though  it  may  be,  Henry  Addington 
is  so  far  the  only  Wykehamist  to  have  become  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain.  His  short  time  at  Winchester  was  of  lasting  importance  to 
him  since  he  formed  there  several  life-long  friendships.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  with  Charles  Bragge  who,  in  1788, 
married  his  youngest  sister  Charlotte,  and  who  was  one  of  his 
most  faithful  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Reginald 
Pole  Carew,  who  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Nathaniel  Bond, 
who  became  a  member  of  his  government,  were  both  his  con¬ 
temporaries  at  Winchester.  As  Rogers  remarks  (p.  4),  “  he  already 
displayed  that  capacity  for  forming  friendships  which  never 
deserted  him,  a  generosity  and  openness  of  temper  which  ‘  many 
a  villain  ’  might  abuse  in  later  life  ”. 

In  1774  he  went  up  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  proved 
an  excellent  scholar,  gaining,  in  1779,  the  Chancellor’s  Gold  Medal 
for  an  English  essay  on  “  The  Affinity  between  Painting  and 
Poetry  in  Point  of  Composition  He  was  typical  of  his  age,  in 
that  aU  his  life  he  remained  deeply  attached  to  the  classical  authors, 
in  whose  works  he  was  widely  read.  He  made  some  firm  friends 
when  he  was  at  Oxford  and  one  of  these  was  William  Scott 
(later  Lord  Stowell)  whom  he  first  met  in  1777  when  they  were 
both  travelling  in  the  Oxford  stage  coach,  Scott  then  being  a 
tutor  at  University  College  and  Addington  an  undergraduate.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  occasions  on  which  Pellew  depias  Addington 
as  not  behaving  with  his  accustomed  taa  and  reserve.  “  They 
stopped  to  dine  at  Maidenhead  Bridge,  on  pork  chops,  and  drank 
a  bottle  of  port,  after  which  they  chatted  very  familiarly  for  the 
rest  of  the  way,  Addington  commenting  with  great  freedom  on 
the  demerits  of  college  fellows  whilst  his  companion  insidiously 
encouraged  him.  When  at  length  the  coach  stopped  at  University 
College  Scott,  standing  on  the  step  as  he  alighted,  said,  ‘  Well, 
young  gentleman,  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  ;  but  the 
next  time  you  feel  inclined  to  abuse  college  fellows,  consider  that 
you  may  possibly  have  a  poor  college  fellow  in  the  coach  with 
you.  Good  evening.’  The  next  day  the  college  fellow  called  upon 
the  under  graduate  ”  (P.,  I,  p.  21). 

After  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1778  he  stayed  on  at  Oxford  in 
order  to  study  algebra  ;  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  met  Lord 
Momington  who  was  later  to  become  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  He 
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left  Oxford  in  1779  to  study  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  May  1784,  but  never  practised. 

Addington  was,  according  to  Pellew,  in  poor  health  during  much 
of  1780,  and  he  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  the  country,  and  is 
therefore  unhkely  to  have  witnessed  the  Gordon  Riots  which, 
in  the  June  of  that  year,  convulsed  London  for  several  days  before 
the  military  managed  to  restore  law  and  order,  at  the  cost  of  about 
450  killed  and  wounded.  In  Bamahy  Rudge,  Dickens  draws  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  terror  which  overcame  London  as  the  rioters 
burnt  down  the  chapels  and  houses  of  the  Catholics,  opened  the 
prisons  and  attacked  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
Whether  Addington  personally  saw  the  Riots  or  not,  such  an  event 
must  have  profoundly  impressed  the  young  man  and  may  well  have 
influenced  him  and  his  actions  when,  over  thirty-five  years  later, 
he  was  responsible,  as  Home  Secretary,  for  law  and  order  in  the 
disturbed  years  after  Waterloo. 

In  1781  he  married  Ursula  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Leonard  Hammond  of  Cheam.  This  marriage  was  a  very  happy 
and,  it  also  proved,  a  helpful  one,  for  not  only  were  the  Hammonds 
fairly  wealthy,  but  they  had  good  political  connections.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  Addington’s  interests  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  law  to  politics  and  the  family  friendship  with  Pitt  developed 
rapidly.  In  December  1783  Pitt,  aged  24,  became  Prime  Minister. 
The  election  of  the  following  year  saw  Henry  Addington  returned 
imopposed  as  Member  for  Devizes,  a  seat  which  was  a  closed 
corporation  and  had  been  vacated  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr. 
Sutton  who  had  the  predominant  influence  there.  The  large 
Market  Cross  in  the  square  at  Devizes  still  commemorates  his 
lengthy  connection  with  this  town.  The  inscription  on  it  reads  : 
“  This  Market  Cross  was  erected  by  Henry  Viscount  Sidmouth 
and  as  a  Memorial  of  his  grateful  Attachment  to  the  Borough  of 
Devizes,  of  which  He  has  been  Recorder  thirty  years  and  of  which 
He  was  six  Times  unanimously  chosen  a  Representative  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Anno  Domini  1814.”  Addington  remained  Recorder  for 
almost  another  twenty  years.  (There  is  no  link  between  him  and 
Ruth  Pierce  whose  sad  story  is  related  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
Market  Cross.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Addington  made  few  speeches,  and 
those  that  he  did  make  were  not  impressive.  In  short,  he  never 
appears  to  have  acquired  any  very  great  skill  in  the  technique 
of  parliamentary  debating.  In  his  diary  for  February  13th,  1803, 
Farington  notes  that  “  Mr.  Fellowes  (M.P.  for  Norwich)  was 
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surprised  to  find  him  so  deficient  in  power  of  public  speaking,  so 
much  at  a  loss  for  words  Farington  goes  on  to  mention  that 
Hiley  was  of  little  help  to  his  brother,  being  an  equally  poor  orator. 

According  to  Pellew,  Addington’s  friends  were  surprised  that 
he  did  not  achieve  office  early.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Addington  was  putting  his  legal  training  to  good  effea  by  carefully 
studying  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  any  rate 
in  1789  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  by  215  votes  to  142, 
almost  exactly  the  same  majority  as  his  predecessor  Grenville  had 
obtained.  After  the  retirement  of  Onslow  in  1761,  the  Speakership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  fallen  into  some  disrepute.  Fletcher 
Norton,  later  created  Lord  Grantley,  certainly  did  not  uphold  the 
principle  of  impartiality,  whilst  his  immediate  successor,  Cornwall, 
was  indolent  and  often  drunk.  Grenville  was  only  Speaker  for 
about  six  months,  merely  regarding  the  office  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not,  thus,  surprising  that  there  were 
genuine  doubts  amongst  many  members,  including  Grenville 
himself,  whether  this  young  and  untried  protege  of  Pitt’s  (Addington 
was  only  32  at  the  time)  would  be  able  to  control  the  House  and 
see  that  all  got  a  fair  hearing.  In  fact  Addington  soon  confounded 
his  critics.  He  was  Speaker  for  twelve  years  in  four  successive 
Parliaments.  He  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  this  ancient 
office.  When  he  thought  it  necessary,  he  stood  up  to  Pitt  and  ruled 
against  the  Prime  Minister.  The  lengthy  review  of  Pellew’s  Life  of 
Sidmouth,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March  1847,  has 
a  description  of  Addington  when  Speaker,  and  this  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  that  in  Holland  Rose’s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  I,  p.  284. 

“  For  the  chair  he  was  emmently  weU  qualified— a  commanding 
figure,  a  hancLome  and  dignified  countenance,  a  clear  and  sonorous 
voice,  a  gracious  manner,  an  imperturbable  good  temper,  youth 
health,  and  strength,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  patience,  and  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  that  species  of  formal  business  in  which  the 
Speaker  is  so  particularly  engaged  ”  (Vol.  LXXIX,  p.  489).  The 
extent  of  the  confidence  he  gained  in  the  House  is  shown  by 
Burke’s  attitude.  In  1795  he,  who  had  voted  against  Addington’s 
first  election,  paid  “  several  compliments  to  Mr.  Addington  for 
his  impartiality,  attention,  and  diligence,  which  had  not  only 
^swered  the  expectations  of  his  own  friends,  but  satisfied  the 
House  m  general  ”  (P.,  I,  p.  134).  On  the  third  occasion  when  he 
was  re-eleaed,  in  1796,  Lord  Frederick  CampbeU  paid  him  a 
han^ome  compliment.  “  Fortunately  there  is  a  gentleman  returned 
to  this  Parliament,  who,  year  after  year  in  that  chair,  has  shown 
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that  he  is  able  to  instruct  the  wisest,  and  ready  to  assist  the  weakest  ; 
who  in  that  chair  has  shown  a  mind  as  independent  as  his  fortune, 
a  temper  not  to  be  ruffled,  a  firmness  not  to  be  shaken,  sure  presages 
of  rigid  uniform  impartiality  ”  (P.,  I,  pp.  176-177).  The  fourth 
time  Addington  was  re-elected  was  in  1801  when  the  first  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled. 

As  Speaker,  Addington  naturally  took  little  or  no  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
did  intervene  most  effectively.  This  occurred  during  the  debate 
on  the  Finance  Bill  in  December  1797  ;  the  House  being  in 
committee,  he  was  not  in  the  Chair.  Addington  then  made  a 
speech  suggesting  a  voluntary  contribution  to  help  the  finances  of 
the  country.  His  idea  was  that  the  wealthy  should  show  their 
awareness  of  the  nation’s  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  the 
war  by  easing  the  burden  on  the  Exchequer.  This  Voluntary 
Contribution  was  unexpectedly  successful.  In  all  over  £2  million 
was  colleaed  as  a  free  gift.  Addington,  too,  and  the  other  chief 
Ministers,  each  subscribed  £2,000,  whilst  George  III  promised 
£20,000.  Originally  these  gifts  were  intended  to  be  made 
annually,  but  the  introduction  of  income  tax  in  the  following 
year  superseded  the  scheme  (P.,  I,  p.  197). 

The  duel  between  Pitt  and  Tierney  in  1798  was  the  only  time 
when  Addington’s  conduct  as  Speaker  seriously  merited  reproach. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  Addington  should  have  taken  stronger 
action  over  the  personal  insult  offered  by  Pitt  to  Tierney  and  have 
forced  Pitt  to  make  a  full  apology,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  Prime  Minister  fighting  a  duel  with  a 
Back-bencher  ;  Addington  is  said  to  have  watched  the  duel,  from 
a  distance  (P.,  I,  p.  205). 

Two  important  reforms  took  place  during  Addington’s  tenure 
of  the  Speakership.  In  March  1790  Parliament  granted  the  Speaker 
a  fixed  salary  of  £6,000  p.a.  Previously  the  Speaker  had  been 
dependent  on  various  fees  and  a  Treasury  Allowance  of  £5  per 
day,  when  Parliament  was  sitting  ;  all  in  all  these  amounted  to 
about  £3,000  p.a.  In  addition,  most  Speakers  acquired  some 
sinecures  to  augment  their  other  income.  The  security  of  a  definite 
and  handsome  salary  (the  Speaker’s  salary  is  now  £5,000  p.a.) 
must  have  helped  Addington  in  restoring  the  impartial  character 
of  the  “  Chair  ”.  The  second  reform  occurred  in  1794  when  the 
King  gave  the  house  in  Palace  Yard  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the 
Speaker.  Before  this  each  Speaker  had  to  find  his  own  dwelling, 
an  expensive  affair.  Once  installed  in  the  new  residence,  Addington 
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entertained  liberally  ;  he  turned  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel 
into  a  state  banqueting  hall.  Charles  Abbot,  M.P.  (Speaker  from 
1802-17  and  later  created  Lord  Colchester)  attended  one  of  these 
lavish  dinners  in  February  1796  and  described  it  in  his  Diary^  : 

“  We  were  twenty  in  number  ....  We  dined  in  a  vaulted 
room  under  the  House  of  Commons,  looking  towards  the  river — 
an  ancient  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel.  We  were  served  on 
plate  bearing  the  King’s  arms.  Three  gentlemen  out  of  livery, 
and  four  men  in  full  liveries  and  bags.  The  whole  party  full- 
dressed,  and  the  Speaker  himself  so,  except  that  he  wore  no 
sword.  The  style  of  the  dinner  was  soups  at  top  and  bottom, 
changed  for  fish,  and  afterwards  changed  for  roast  saddle  of 
mutton  and  roast  loin  of  veal.  The  middle  of  the  table  was 
filled  with  a  painted  plateau  ornamented  with  French  white 
figures  and  vases  of  flowers.  Along  each  side  were  five  dishes, 
the  middle  centres  being  a  ham  and  boiled  chicken.  The  second 
course  had  a  pig  at  top,  a  capon  at  bottom,  and  the  two  centre 
middles  were  turkey  and  a  larded  Guinea  fowl.  The  other  dishes, 
pudc^gs,  pies,  puffs,  blancmanges,  &c.  The  wine  at  the  comers 
was  in  icepails  during  the  dinner.  Burgundy,  champagne,  hock, 
and  hermitage.  The  dessert  was  served  by  drawing  the  napkins 
and  leaving  the  cloth  on.  Ices  at  top  and  bottom  ;  the  rest  of 
the  dessert  oranges,  apples,  ginger,  wafers,  &c.  Sweet  wine  was 
served  with  it.  After  the  cloth  was  drawn  a  plate  of  thin  biscuits 
was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  table  and  the  wine  sent  round, 
viz.  claret,  port,  madeira,  and  sherry.  Only  one  toast  given— 
‘  The  King  ’.  The  room  was  lighted  by  patent  lamps  on  the 
chimney  and  upon  the  side  tables.  The  dinner  table  had  a 
double  branch  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
nuddle  of  the  table.  Coffee  and  tea  were  served  on  waiters  at 
eight  o’clock.  The  company  gradually  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  the  whole  broke  up  at  nine. 

“  The  rule  is  for  the  Speaker  to  give  his  first  Saturday’s  dinner 
to  the  A/linisters  and  their  friends  in  office,  who  are  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  first  Sunday  is  for  the  Opposition, 
and  afterwards  his  parties  are  promiscuous—chiefly  his  private 
friends  and  those  who  visit  his  levee  on  Sunday  evenings.” 

The  disastrous  fire  of  October  1834  which  consumed  all  the 
Parliament  buildings,  except  Westminster  Hall,  also  destroyed  the 
Speaker’s  house  and  the  present  house  dates  from  1852,  thus  being 
built  after  Addington’s  death.  Addington  did,  however,  leave  one 
important  memorial  in  the  Speaker’s  house.  He  began  the  Speaker’s 

1.  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Abbott  vol.  I,  pp.  34-5. 
Entry  of  20th  February,  1796. 
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collection  of  paintings  and  is  himself  represented  by  Phillip’s 
portrait. 

Addington  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  he  learnt  of  the  plight 
of  the  Junior  Clerks,  he  tried  to  reform  the  system  under  which 
they  were  paid.  These  men  received  a  pittance  on  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  live,  whilst  Hatsell,  the  Clerk  to  the  House, 
and  Ley,  his  deputy,  were  both  paid  very  large  sums.  The  Act 
of  1800  was  designed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  Hatsell  and  Ley  and 
..to  redistribute  the  money  amongst  the  Junior  Clerks  ;  this  Bill 
was  introduced  by  Abbot  on  Addington’s  behalf.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  period,  it  was  not  considered  proper  to 
carry  through  this  reform  until  after  the  death  of  both  the  Clerk 
and  the  Deputy,  but  by  this  time  the  Act  of  1800  had  been  super¬ 
seded  by  one  passed  in  1812.^ 

Writing  in  The  Times  of  October  14th,  1936,  a  correspondent 
clears  up  a  mystery  about  one  of  the  arms  on  the  Speaker’s  coach  : 

“  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  hitherto  unidentified 
arms  on  the  Speaker’s  coach  are  those  of  Ursula  Mary,  wife  of 
Henry  Addington  .... 

The  arms  do  not  fill  the  whole  of  the  oval  shield  on  the  coach, 
but  occupy  the  position  of  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  which 
indicates  that  the  wife  of  the  owner  was  an  heiress  or  co-heiress. 

The  coat  is  a  quarterly  one,  having  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  arms  which  resemble  those  of  Hammond,  but  the 
quartering — a  chevron  between  three  pheons — ^might  be  the 
arms  of  any  one  of  some  dozen  families.  The  identification  of 
the  quartering  is  settled  by  an  entry  in  a  herald-painter’s  note¬ 
book,  now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  which  gives  a  sketch  of  these 
arms,  against  which  is  written  the  name  ‘  Forster  ’,  impaled  with 
those  of  Hammond.  .  .  .  The  wills  of  both  William  and  Leonard 
Hammond  have  been  examined,  but  neither  makes  mention  of 
a  coach. 

Henry  Addington  appears  to  have  used  arms  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled.  On  being  created  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  1805  he 
applied  to  the  College  of  Arms  for  a  grant  of  arms,  and  on 
January  31st,  1805,  he  writes  :  ‘  Lord  Sidmouth  wishes  to  know 
whether  some  notice  should  not  be  taken  of  the  arms  of  Lady 
Sidmouth.  He  subjoins  an  impression  of  her  seal.’  This  impres¬ 
sion  shows  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  the  quarterly  coat  which 
appears  on  the  coach. 

1.  The  details  of  the  debates  on  Addington’s  measure  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Parliamentary  Register,  Vol.  XI,  p.  521,  and  Vol.  XII,  pp.  113-5  and  pp.  224-5. 
O.  C.  Williams  also  deals  with  the  subject  in  his  work  The  Clerical  Organisation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  pp.  114-7. 
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From  the  notes  made  at  the  time  it  would  appear  that  Lady 
Sidmouth  did  not  then  know  that  her  grandmother’s  surname 
was  Forster.” 

This  coach  was  bought  by  each  Speaker  from  his  predecessor  and 
was  an  expensive  item  in  the  Speaker’s  equipment.  We  do  not 
appear  to  have  Addington’s  receipt  for  it,  but  Abbot  paid  Mitford 
£1,060  for  it  in  1802.  At  this  period  the  Speaker  also  retained  his 
“  chair  ”  after  retiring,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
his  private  property,  rather  like  the  more  expensive  coach.  The 
present  Lord  Sidmouth  remembers  two  of  these  massive  “  chairs  ” 
at  Up-Ottery,  but  both  have  now  disappeared  (a  possible  explana¬ 
tion  for  there  being  two  of  them  is  that  Henry  Addington  may 
have  considered  that  the  importance  of  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800 
warranted  a  new  “  chair  ”).  Underneath  the  box-like  seat  of  these 
chairs  was  a  cupboard,  whose  door  was  concealed  by  the  thick 
loose-cover  which  enveloped  the  whole  structure,  and  it  must 
have  been  designed  to  store  the  liquid  refreshment  with  which 
the  Speaker  revived  himself  during  long  debates. 


11.  Appointment  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  1801. 

Henry  Addington  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  a  little  over  three  years  (Addington  and 
Grenville  are  the  only  Speakers  to  have  become  Prime  Minister). 
As  Speaker  he  had  had  no  experience  nor  any  training  in  executive 
matters,  since  the  Speaker  is  never  a  member  of  the  administration. 
Also  he  had,  by  all  accounts,  developed  not  only  a  somewhat  pom¬ 
pous  way  of  speaking,  but  also  an  unfortunate  habit  of  wrapping 
up  much  of  his  speech  in  long-winded  platitudes  :  this  oratorical 
style  which  was  well  suited  to  the  conciliatory  role  of  the  Speaker 
often  proved  most  exasperating,  especially  when  coming  from  the 
leader  of  a  country  which  was  threatened  with  an  imminent 
foreign  invasion,  as  in  1803-4.  Addington  was  further  handicapped 
by  being  the  first  professional  man  to  become  Prime  Minister  which, 
so  Dundas  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Pitt,  February  7th,  1801,  would 
make  the  aristocracy  feel  degraded  (Holland  Rose  H,  pp.  440-1). 
Charles  Jenkinson,  newly  created  Earl  of  Liverpool,  expressed 
the  same  sentiments  when  his  son.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  joined  the 
Cabinet  (Rogers,  p.  122). 
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The  immediate  reason  for  Addington’s  appointment  to  the 
Premiership  is  still  something  of  a  puzzle.  The  Act  of  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  passed  by  Pitt  in  1800. 
He  wished  to  cement  this  union  by  emancipating  the  Catholics 
from  the  major  disabilities  under  which  they  still  suffered  and 
which  centred  chiefly  on  the  holding  of  higher  offices  of  state 
and  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  George  HI,  an  ardent  Protestant, 
had  accepted  the  Act  of  Union,  but  thought  that  nothing  further 
would  be  demanded  of  him  towards  the  Catholics.  Since  at  the 
election  of  1800  Pitt  had  not  pledged  himself  to  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  George  III  was  horrified  at  this  proposal  when  it  was 
sprung  on  him  towards  the  close  of  1800.  The  King  considered 
quite  positively  that  by  agreeing  to  this  measure  he  would  be 
betraying  the  Coronation  Oath,  imder  which  he  had  promised  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Protestant  religion.  The  King  may  have 
been  fortified  in  this  outlook  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Loughborough,  who  had  some  influence  over  him  (HoUand  Rose 
II,  chap.  20).  At  any  rate  George  III  refused  point  blank  to  accept 
Pitt’s  proposal.^ 

The  reasons  are  far  from  clear  why  Pitt  should,  at  this  juncture, 
have  been  so  determined  to  press  for  Cathohc  emancipation,  when 
he  must  have  known  the  King  would  never  agree  to  it.  Any  shock 
or  serious  opposition  was  liable  to  produce  a  bout  of  insanity,  and 
there  was  no  means  of  telling  how  long  the  King  would  remain 
incapacitated  ;  if  the  insanity  looked  like  being  prolonged  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  a  regency,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  no 
friend  of  Pitt’s.  In  addition  the  Cabinet  was  deeply  divided  on 
the  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  Pitt  felt  he  needed 
a  rest  after  his  seventeen  years  as  Prime  Adinister  ;  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  sick  man  and  might  have  regarded  Cathohc  emancipa¬ 
tion  as  providing  a  suitable  pretext  for  resignation.  This  view 

1.  The  present  Coronation  Oath  on  this  point  runs  as  follows  :  “Arch¬ 
bishop  :  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain  the  Laws  of  God  and 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel  ?  WlU  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
maintain  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  Protestant  Reformed  Rehgion  estabhshed 
by  law  ?  Will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
thereof,  as  by  law  established  in  England  ?  And  will  you  preserve  imto  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  Churches  there  committed  to 
their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
them  or  any  of  them  ?  Queen  :  All  this  I  promise  to  do.’* 

The  promises  in  this  part  of  the  Coronation  Oath  are,  in  substance,  similar 
to  the  ones  to  which  George  III  pledged  himself.  That  section  of  the  Oath  has 
now,  however,  been  cut  out  where  the  King  swore  to  abjure  all  Cathohc 
doctrines  such  as  transubstantiation  and  the  power  of  the  Papacy. 
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may  have  been  reinforced  by  Pitt’s  pride  and  by  his  unwillingness 
to  withdraw  from  a  decision  once  he  had  reached  it.  Even  Hiley 
Addington,  in  a  Times  leader  on  November  21st,  1803,  could  only 
say  :  “  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  time,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  involved  in  mystery  ”.  One  thing  is,  however, 
certain,  Pitt’s  supporters  were  both  astonished  and  dismayed  at 
his  action. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  Addington’s  accession  to  the  Premiership 
occurred  under  trying  circumstances  ;  to  make  matters  worse 
George  III  went  out  of  his  mind  early  in  February  1801  and  did 
not  recover  sufficiently  till  the  middle  of  March,  thus,  although 
Addington  had  resigned  from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  could  not  take  over  the  seals  of  office  for  six  weeks  ;  in  the 
meantime  Pitt  had  introduced  a  budget.  During  this  crisis 
Addington  earned  from  Canning  his  nickname  ‘‘  The  Doctor  ”,  by 
suggesting  a  pillow  filled  with  hops  to  help  George  III  to  sleep 
better. 

Why  should  the  comparatively  unknown  Addington,  who  had 
never  previously  held  office,  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  Pitt  ? 
Once  again  the  answer  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation  is  that,  in  the  highly  confused  state  of  the  parties  at 
this  period,^  Addington  was  the  one  man  whom  both  Pitt  and 
George  III  were  prepared  to  support  ;  rather  like  many  United 
States  Presidential  candidates,  his  very  lack  of  fame  meant  he  had 
not  offended  any  large  section  of  opinion,  and  made  him  therefore 
more  generally  acceptable  than  anyone  else.  Furthermore,  while 
Speaker  he  had  gained  considerable  influence  and  respect  as  Pitt’s 
confidant,  in  which  capacity  he  often  acted  as  a  medium  through 
whom  members,  rebuffed  by  Pitt’s  aloof  and  cold  manner,  could 
bring  their  views  to  the  Premier’s  notice  (Rogers,  pp.  26-7).  It 
is  also  essential  to  remember  that  the  King  knew  he  could  rely 
absolutely  on  Addington  where  the  Catholic  question  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  one  of  his  last  public  acts,  as  Lord  Sidmouth,  was  to 
vote  against  the  Bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829.  In  addition, 
George  III  had  formed  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  Addington, 
which  was  dutifully  and  genuinely  returned.  The  constitutional 
picture  has  been  described  by  Professor  Barnes  in  his  George  III 
and  William  Pitt.  “Addington  was  seleaed  by  the  King,  not 
because  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposition  or  because  he  commanded 

1,  Anyone  who  doubts  this  statement  is  invited  to  read  chapter  13  of 
Professor  Keith  Feiling’s  The  Second  Tory  Party. 
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enough  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  occupy  a  key  position, 
but  because  he  was  personally  and  politically  acceptable  to  both 
G^rge  III  and  to  Pitt  ”  (pp.  388-9).  The  same  author  also  des¬ 
cribes  the  King’s  theory  of  government  where  ministerial  choice 
was  at  stake  (p.  400).  «  He,  George  III,  claimed  only  the  right  of 
selecting  and  dismissing  his  own  ministers,  and  if  he  felt  satisfied 
with  them  there  was  nothing  in  his  political  philosophy  which 
prevented  him  from  deferring  to  their  judgement  if  he  felt  so 
inclined.”  Hence,  though  himself  opposed  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
the  King  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  Addington’s  policy  in 
concluding  this  treaty. 

Pitt  s  motives  in  putting  Addington  forward  as  his  successor  are 
obscure.  They  had  known  each  other  since  boyhood  (P.,  I,  p.  28), 
and,  as  Speaker,  Addington  was  Pitt’s  protege.  Pitt  must  have  had 
some  confidence  in  Addington’s  abilities,  otherwise  he  could 
hardly,  at  this  perilous  stage  in  Britain’s  affairs,  have  agreed  to 
choose  and  uphold  him  as  the  new  Prime  Minister.  It  may  have 
been,  too,  that  Pitt  felt  that  the  quiet  and  somewhat  insignificant 
Addington  was  not  likely  to  steal  the  limelight  too  much  and 
thereby  render  his  own  return  to  office  too  hazardous.  Pitt’s 
biographer,  Holland  Rose,  however,  denies  the  more  serious  charge 
that  Pitt  only  wanted  Addington  as  Prime  Alinister  to  prove  that 
he,  Pitt,  was  indispensable  to  the  country  (II,  p.  445)  : 

httle  need  to  notice  the  hasty  and  spiteful  comments 
of  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  Pitt  was  playing  a  selfishly  criminal 
game  by  resigning,  with  the  evident  aim  of  showing  his  own 
strength  and  being  called  back  to  office  on  his  own  terms.  The 
Malmesbury  Diaries  at  this  point  consist  chiefly  of  hearsays 
which  can  readily  be  refuted.  But  this  calumny  spread  widely, 
and  Fox  finally  barbed  it  with  the  hint  that  the  substitution  of 
Addington  for  Pitt  was  a  ‘  a  notorious  juggle  ’,  the  former  being 
obviously  a  dummy  to  be  knocked  down  when  it  suited  Pitt  to 
come  back  fancy-free  about  the  Catholics. 

Another  theory,  that  Addington  was  only  a  “  locum  tenens  ”, 
is  based  partly  on  Malmesbury’s  evidence,  but  this  view  was  also 
popularised  by  the  description  used  by  Sheridan  when,  on  May 
14th,  1802,  he  referred  to  Addington  as  “  a  sort  of  outside  pas¬ 
senger  ”.i  Although  it  was  fairly  widely  accepted,  such  an 
interpretation  of  their  motives  is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
either  the  characters  or  the  subsequent  actions  of  Pitt  and 
Addington. 

1.  See  Al.  D.  George,  vol.  8,  No.  9867,  where  there  is  a  description  of  a 
cartoon  on  these  lines  caUed  “  The  Imperial  Dilly  !  ”  (Dihgence). 
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It  is  possible  that  Pitt’s  resignation  may  have  been  influenced, 
perhaps  subconsciously,  by  the  serious  foreign  and  domestic 
situations  prevailing  at  this  juncture.  At  the  beginning  of  1801 
affairs  abroad  looked  black  for  Britain.  Formed  in  December  1798, 
largely  as  a  result  of  Pitt’s  endeavours,  the  Second  Coalition  had 
collapsed  when,  at  the  end  of  1800,  both  Austria  and  Russia  had 
withdrawn  from  it.  Russia  indeed  had  joined  the  Northern  Con¬ 
federacy,  consisting  of  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  this 
Confederacy  was  hostile  to  Britain.  The  United  States  was  far 
from  friendly.  The  Irish  were  on  the  brink  of  another  of  their 
many  rebellions.  Britain  was  almost  alone  in  the  war  with  France 
and,  though  supreme  at  sea,  she  could  do  little  or  nothing  against 
France  on  land.  Matters  were  made  worse  by  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  at  home.  The  price  of  bread  rose  to  great  heights  early  in 
1801,  wheat  was  160/-  a  quarter,  and  there  were  riots  in  S.W. 
England.  Unemployment  was  widespread,  mainly  because  of  the 
dislocation  of  trade  with  the  Continent,  and  this  was  directly 
attributable  to  the  war,  now  in  its  eighth  year.  The  clamour  for 
peace  was  widespread.  Pitt’s  position  was  difficult.  He  had  con¬ 
sistently  attacked  Napoleon,  rejecting  an  overture  made  by  him 
in  1799.  To  have  sued  for  peace,  for  so  it  might  have  been  construed 
at  the  time  of  Pitt’s  resignation,  would  have  been  a  sad  blow  for 
the  pride  of  the  man  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
the  war  against  France.  But  the  suggestion  that  Pitt  resigned 
because  he  felt  unable  to  make  peace  with  France  is  indignantly 
denied  by  Holland  Rose  (H,  p.  446),  though  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him  does  not  appear  conclusive. 

Pellew  naturally  discusses  the  causes  of  Pitt’s  resignation  at 
some  length.  He  is  explicit  on  one  point,  that  Addington  would 
never  have  accepted  office  without  very  definite  assurances  from 
Pitt  of  his  continued  support  and  that  of  his  friends. 

“  When  he  yielded  to  the  commands  of  the  King  and  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  expressly  stipulated  for  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  latter  ;  and  he  probably  expected  that  it 
might  still  be  possible  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  himself  to  maintain  the 
confidential  communications  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  them,  after  their  respective  positions,  as  regarded  each 
other,  had  been  reversed  ”  (P.,  I,  p.  331). 

Pitt,  on  his  side,  genuinely  thought  that  he  could  continue  to 
advise  and  assist  his  old  friend  Addington.  In  a  footnote  Pellew 
adds  : 

“At  the  first  levee  which  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Pitt  attended 
after  the  designation  of  the  former  as  Premier,  the  King,  drawing 
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them  into  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows,  said,  ‘  If  we  three 
do  but  keep  together  all  will  do  well  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
His  Majesty  added,  ‘  I  am  sure  that  in  appointing  Mr.  Addington, 
I  have  done  what  you  would  yourself  have  recommended  ’. 
Mr.  Pitt  replied.  Sir,  in  saying  that.  Your  Majesty  has  expressed 
every  wish  I  have  in  the  world.  ’ — (From  Miss  Addington’s 
Notes  of  her  Father’s  Conversations.” 

Party  loyalties  were  then  so  unpredictable  that  Addington 
almost  found  himself  jockeyed  out  of  office  before  he  was  fairly 
in  the  saddle.  Pellew  describes  the  organization  of  this  plot,  led 
by  Dundas,  Tomline,  Rose  and  Canning,  to  oust  Addington  and 
replace  him  by  Pitt  (P.,  I,  p.  335,  quoting  Abbot’s  Diary  for 
March  15th,  1801). 

During  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  friends  at 
Wimbledon  have  been  endeavouring  to  represent  that  the  King’s 
illness  has  introduced  a  new  state  of  things,  so  that  the  old 
ministers  might  still  retain  their  offices,  and  provide  some  great 
and  eminent  situation  for  Mr.  Addington.” 

For  a  time  Mr.  Pitt  gave  way  to  their  instances,  and  authorised 
a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  if  it  should  be  the  King’s 
earnest  wish,  and  also  Mr.  Addington’s  earnest  wish,  to  have 
the  former  administration  restored,  he  was  prepared  to  discuss 
the  circumstances.  To  this  Mr.  Addington  answered  that  it 
never  was  his  wish  to  quit  his  former  situation  ;  that  the  late 
ministers  had  declared  their  own  ivYevocable  deteYwincLtion  to 
resign,  and^  they  had  advised  his  accepting  the  government  as 
the  only  thing  that  could  stand  between  the  Crown  and  ruin  ; 
and  that  even  now  his  own  personal  wish  would  be,  to  be  restored 
to  his  family,  and  give  them  back  the  power  they  had  resigned,  if 
it  could  be  done  consistently  with  their  own  honour  and  the 
King’s  desire.  That  they  might  open  the  matter  to  the  King  if 
they  pleased,  but  he  would  not  propose  it  i  and  he  trusted  they 
would  think  fit  previously  to  consult  the  King’s  physicians  as 
to  the  effect  such  a  proposition  might  have  upon  His  Majesty 
in  his  present  state  of  health.  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  said  he  thought 
the  project  utterly  improper,  and  that  he  would  hold  no  inter¬ 
course  with  those  who  would  not  concur  in  a  strenuous  support 
of  the  new  administration  ;  nor  should  he  think  those  persons 
friends  to  himself  who  croaked  about  their  instability.” 

To  Addington  one  thing  was  always  beyond  dispute,  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  Crown.  The  King,  in  dire  distress,  had  called 
on  him  to  take  office  and  he  could  not  refuse  the  royal  command. 
Pellew  describes  the  event  (P.,  I,  p.  287)  : 

Upon  the  Speaker’s  arrival,  therefore,  in  the  royal  presence. 
His  Majesty  immediately  desired  him  to  undertake  the  conduct 
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of  affairs  ;  and  when  he  earnestly  requested  to  be  excused,  the 
King  said  to  him,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  ‘  Lay  your 
hand  upon  your  heart,  and  ask  yourself  where  I  am  to  turn  for 
support  if  you  do  not  stand  by  me  And  undoubtedly  this  was 
a  question  which  the  Speaker  must  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Such, 
however,  was  his  reluctance  to  accept  a  station  which  would  have 
been  to  many  others  the  highest  object  of  ambition,  that  he 
resolved  again  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  matters  ;  and  with  this 
object,  on  retiring  from  the  King’s  presence,  he  a  second  time 
consulted  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  reply  showed  that  he  viewed  the 
question  in  the  same  light  in  which  His  Majesty  had  done  : 

‘  I  see  nothing  but  ruin,  Addington,  if  you  hesitate 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Addington  did  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile 
George  III  and  Pitt  before  agreeing  to  resign  the  Speakership 
and  become  Premier  (P.,  I,  pp.  289-92,  and  Rogers,  pp.  38-9). 
There  also  seems  no  valid  cause  to  be  sceptical  of  Pellew’s  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  neither  sought  nor  wished  for  this  hazardous 
post  that  demanded  his  abandoning  the  well-paid  and  secure  office 
of  Speaker  in  which  he  had  so  successfully  established  himself. 

III.  The  New  Administration,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and 

Foreign  Policy,  1801-02. 

The  new  administration  took  office  on  March  14th,  1801,  and 
consisted  of  a  cabinet  of  nine  members,  all  of  whom,  except  two, 
Addington  and  Hawkesbury,  were  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Duke  of  Portland,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Lord  Hobart,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department. 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Chatham,  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Westmorland,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  St.  Vincent,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Lewisham  (succeeded  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1803), 
President  of  the  India  Board. 

In  June  and  July  the  following  changes  took  place  :  Lord 
Chatham  became  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Pelham,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

This  government  had  amongst  its  members  two  future  Prime 
Ministers,  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Solicitor  General,  who  was  to  be 
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Premier  from  1809  tiU  his  assassination  by  a  lunatic  in  1812,  and 
his  successor  Hawkesbury,  who  as  second  Earl  of  Liverpool  led 
the  country  from  1812  to  1827.  Castlereagh,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  in  Ireland,  was  given  his  first  important  post  by  Addington, 
when  in  July  1802,  and  at  Pitt’s  suggestion,  he  was  brought  into 
the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (the  body  that 
supervised  the  East  India  Company).  Of  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  administration,  only  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  any 
experience  of  high  office,  having  been  Premier^  in  1783  and  Home 
Secretary  since  1794  ;  Chatham  had  been  an  undistinguished 
member  of  his  brother’s  government.  In  the  Commons  Addington’s 
refiable  supporters  were  his  brother  John  Hiley  Addington  and 
Vansittart  (both  were  appointed  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury),  his 
brother-in-law  Charles  Bragge  who,  after  a  short  delay,  became 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Abbot,  at  first  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland, 
Adams,  Bond,  Blackbume,  Pole  Carew,  Palk,  Pellew  and  Powys. 

It  was  on  balance  an  untried  group  of  men  who  took  office  with 
Addington.  Outstanding  amongst  those  ranged  against  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  Windham,  Rose  and  Canning, 
whilst  Sheridan  was  also  at  first  unfriendly,  and  Fox,  who  had 
reappeared  after  a  long  absence,  was  suspicious.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
186  for  the  government  ;  on  the  same  debate  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  87.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  they  enjoyed, 
at  first  and  in  large  measure,  the  support  of  their  predecessors, 
although  some  of  this  backing  was  soon  to  prove  half-hearted, 
for,  even  at  this  stage,  a  number  of  those  who  openly  supported 
Addington  were  sneering  at  him  privately.  Yorke  reckoned  that 
it  would  be  a  short-hved  administration  and  only  backed  it  on 
the  grounds  that  the  country  had  to  be  saved  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  King’s  worst  enemies,  presumably  Fox  and  the 
Whigs  (Rogers,  p.  54). 

Two  important  constitutional  principles  were  laid  down  early 
during  Addington’s  term  of  office.  In  spite  of  his  protests,  Adding¬ 
ton  refused  to  permit  the  ex-ChanceUor  Loughborough,  now  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  to  attend  meetings  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  “  the  number  of  cabinet  ministers  should  not 
exceed  that  of  the  persons  whose  responsible  situation  in  office 
obliges  their  being  members  of  it  ”  (Keir,  p.  382).  (Addington 
also  transferred  the  colonial  work  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
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who  retained  this  responsibility  till  1854  ;  previously  colonial 
affairs  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Secretary.)  Rogers  (p.  60) 
states  that  the  second  constitutional  change  which  began  with 
Addington’s  administration  was  that  audiences  of  the  King  ceased 
to  be  granted  to  ministers  individually,  and  the  King  only  com¬ 
municated  with  ministers  either  through  Addington  or  by  letter. 
Such  an  arrangement  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister 
by  making  it  harder  for  individual  ministers  to  intrigue  against 
him  behind  his  back. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  new  government  was  to  make  peace 
with  France.  The  war,  then  in  its  ninth  year,  had  reached  an 
almost  complete  stalemate,  with  France  supreme  on  the  Continent  ; 
as  Addington  said  himself,  “  The  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohen- 
linden  [1800]  had  crushed  the  efforts,  and  annihilated  the  hopes 
of  the  Continent  ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  [1801],  France 
had  no  enemies  but  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Naples  and  Portugal  ;  and  Great  Britain  had  no  ally,  but  the  three 
last-mentioned  powers  ”  (P.,  I,  pp.  356-7).  At  sea,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  supremacy  of  Britain  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
victories  of  Copenhagen  and  Aboukir  ;  both  these  successes 
occurred  just  after  Addington  had  taken  office,  though  the  planning 
of  them  had  taken  place  under  Pitt’s  administration.  But  it  was  the 
alarming  financial  state  of  the  country  that  gave  the  government 
greater  concern,  the  commercial  classes,  in  particular,  being 
determined  on  a  peace. 

The  negotiations  for  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  were  con¬ 
cluded  early  in  the  October,  having  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  (P.,  I,  p.  455).  In  the  first  part  of  November  1801  this 
peace,  together  with  that  proposed  with  the  northern  Powers,  was 
debated  in  Parliament.  The  Commons,  with  Pitt’s  support,  gave 
unanimous  assent  to  these  proposals,  though  Windham  spoke 
strongly  against  them  ;  whilst  in  the  Lords,  largely  owing  to 
Grenville,  there  was  a  division  from  which  the  government  emerged 
triumphant  with  a  majority  of  114  to  10. 

The  detailed  terms  of  the  treaty,  however,  proved  less  easily 
settled.  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Ambassador,  thought  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris  hindered  the  negotiations,  thus  the  conferences 
were  shifted  to  Amiens  towards  the  end  of  November,  1801. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom  his  brother  was  later  to  make  king  of 
Spain,  acted  as  the  French  plenipotentiary.  The  talks  dragged  on 
for  nearly  six  months,  being  mainly  concerned  with  the  future  of 
Malta,  the  settlement  for  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  prisoners  of 
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war,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  deposed  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  admission  of  the  Porte  (the  Sultan  of  Turkey)  as  a  signatory. 

Eventually  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  signed  on  March  25th, 
1802.  Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Britain  restored  all  the 
conquests  made  from  France,  Spain  and  the  Dutch  (Batavian) 
Republic,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad,  which  had  been  Spanish, 
and  Ceylon,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch  ;  thus  we  gained 
nothing  from  the  French.  Our  main  cessions  were  Martinique, 
Minorca,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  French  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  unfortified  trading  posts  in  India,  of  which 
Pondicherry  was  the  most  notable,  and  they  also  retained  the 
island  of  Elba.  Malta  was  the  chief  point  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries.  Eventually  an  involved  set  of  terms  was  drawn 
up.  The  most  important  of  these  was  that  Malta  should  be  returned 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  it  should  also  come  under  “  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Spain  and  Prussia  ”.  As  the  four  latter  countries  were  not  asked 
their  views,  this  safeguard  meant  little  or  nothing.  Napoleon  well 
knew  that  Britain  was  most  sensitive  about  the  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  after  Minorca  had  been  returned  to 
Spain.  It  is  now  fairly  generally  agreed  that  Napoleon  was  not 
really  interested  in  working  out  the  agreement  on  Malta,  but  w^ 
rather  determined  to  keep  the  Maltese  situation  on  the  boil  ;  it 
was  a  useful  pretext  on  which  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  British, 
when  the  time  was  ripe.  On  the  Continent  two  French  puppet 
states  were  accepted.  The  Batavian  Republic  was  continued,  for 
the  French  refused  to  accept  the  return  of  the  House  of  Orange  to 
the  Netherlands.  Secondly,  Northern  Italy  was  formed  into  the 
Italian  Republic  with  Bonaparte  as  its  President.  The  French  did, 
however,  promise  to  evacuate  Rome  and  Naples. 

Nobody  pretended  that  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  perfect,  but 
short  of  renewing  the  war  it  was  hard  to  see  what  else  Addin^on 
could  do  but  accept  these  terms.  Hawkesbury,  its  principal 
architect,  was  only  too  ready  to  remark  I  will  not  say  that  the 
arrangement  is  as  good  as  could  have  been  conceived,  but  it  is  as 
good  as  circumstances  would  permit  ”  (P.,  H,  p.  44).  Nevertheless 
Lord  Nelson  was  amongst  its  supporters.  Perhaps  Sheridan 
summed  up  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  when  he  said  that  it 
was  “  a  peace  all  men  are  glad  of,  but  no  man  can  be  proud  of 
Certainly  the  treaty  has  been  always  sharply  criticised  by  histories, 
though  none,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  suggested  a  more  practical 
alternative  in  the  circumstances.  The  main  criticism  levelled 
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against  this  treaty  has  been  the  way  in  which  the  hard-won  overseas 
conquests  were  ceded  ;  but  this  objection  tends  to  overlook 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Britain  which  soon  allowed  her  to 
recapture  most  of  them  when  the  war  was  renewed  in  1803. 

The  country  as  a  whole  was  less  critical,  welcoming  the  peace  with 
bonfires  and  general  rejoicings.  In  the  Commons,  during  the 
debates  held  in  May  1802,  Pitt  and  most  of  the  members  gave  the 
treaty  their  support.  Pitt  gave  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  Grenville 
(Dropmore  Papers  VII,  49-50)  :  “  On  the  whole,  looking  at  the 
terms  themselves,  and  combining  them  with  all  the  difficulties 
attending  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  make  any  material  impression  on  the  enemy,  I  cannot 
but  think  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  fortunate  for  the  country, 
and  see  no  grounds  which  would  justify  me  in  my  own  mind  from 
withholding  the  fullest  support  and  general  approbation.”  The 
Whigs,  led  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  gave  the  treaty  their  qualified 
approval,  only  Grenville,  Canning,  and  Windham,  bitterly  opposed 
it  ;  Canning  in  particular  was  deeply  disappointed  at  Pitt’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  support  the  treaty.^  Windham  presented  the  case 
against  the  treaty  in  the  Commons  ;  he  based  his  antagonism 
largely  on  the  grounds  that  Britain  had  given  away  so  many  of  her 
conquests,  and  in  return  for  these  had  received  no  reliable  guaran¬ 
tees  of  future  French  good  behaviour.  Nevertheless  even  Windham 
changed  his  views.  Pellew  (II,  p.  52)  has  an  interesting  anecdote 
on  this  subject  told  to  him  by  Lord  Sidmouth.  ‘‘  In  the  month  of 
July  1809  Mr.  Windham  dined  with  me  at  Richmond  Park,  when 
only  Dr.  Beeke  and  Mr.  Golding,  besides  ourselves,  were  present. 
After  dinner  Windham  said  to  me  :  ‘  Lord  Sidmouth,  I  have  for 
some  time  wished  to  teU  you  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  peace  of  Amiens  this  country  could  never 
have  maintained  the  struggle  to  the  present  period  ’.  Upon  this 
Dr.  Beeke  observed  to  him  :  ‘  That  is  an  important  admission  : 
mu  I  at  liberty  to  report  it  to  my  friends  or  must  I  regard  it  as 
confidential  ?  ’  On  which  Windham  replied,  ‘  Not  at  aU  :  it  is 
my  deliberate  opinion,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  known  The  final 
word  on  this  controversial  question  will  give  the  reasons  which 
permitted  Addington  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  It  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  treatise  written  by  Addington,  then  Lord 
Sidmouth,  in  1807  (P.,  II,  p.  54)  : 

“  1st.  Many  persons  in  this  country  were  advocates  for  peace 
at  that  time  from  an  idea  that  the  French  government  were 
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really  desirous  of  it  ;  and  as  the  First  Consul  had  not  then 
manifested  the  magnitude  of  his  ambitious  designs,  and  his 
rancorous  hatred  against  this  country,  they  were  willing  to 
believe  that  he  would  be  found  moderate  and  equitable  (such 
being  the  best  policy  for  him),  and  would  regulate  hi^elf 
accordingly.  2dly.  A  strong  prejudice  existed  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  as  if  we  were  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  and, 
for  our  selfish  advantage,  carried  on  the  war  from  which  they 
were  all  suffering  so  much.  It  was  most  desirable,  therefore, 
that  we  should  show  the  falsehood  of  such  opinions,  and  un¬ 
deceive  those  who  maintained  them,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Lastly.  The  finances  of  the  country — ^the  income  tax  mortgaged 
for  eleven  years  after  peace  should  be  concluded,  and  part  of  its 
produce  applied  to  the  pa5ment  of  interest — ^were  in  a  state 
which  rendered  any  respite,  however  short,  extremely  desirable, 
if  it  could  be  obtained  without  compromising  the  safety  and 
honour  of  the  country.” 

The  success  of  the  government  in  the  General  Election,  held 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  may  well  be  construed  as  a  vindication  of 
the  popularity  of  Addington’s  foreign  policy  at  this  time. 


IV.  Financial  and  Social  Policy. 

Addington’s  main  interest  was  always  in  domestic  affairs 
and  he  made  several  changes  in  the  methods  of  national  finance. 
Since  Pitt  had  brought  in  the  Budget  of  1801,  Addington’s  first 
chance  to  reform  the  finances  of  the  country  came  in  the  Budget  of 
the  following  year,  when  he  repealed  Pitt’s  unpopular  and  inefficient 
income  tax.  In  1802  trouble  again  arose  over  the  contentious 
Civil  List.  George  III  found  himself,  in  spite  of  his  economies 
and  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1782,  nearly  £1  m.  in  debt.  The  King 
was  still  expected  to  find  out  of  the  Civil  List  not  only  the  money 
for  his  own  domestic  needs,  but  also  the  salaries  for  whole  groups 
of  pubhc  servants,  including,  amongst  others,  the  judges  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  However  much  the  King  cut  down 
his  private  expenses,  the  public  expenditure  he  had  to  bear  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  rapidly  with  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  government. 
The  financial  demands  on  the  Crown  made  it  therefore  impossible 
for  the  King  to  “  live  of  his  own  ”  and  he  had  to  make  frequent 
and  humiliating  recourse  to  Parliament  to  get  himself  out  of  debt. 
Addington  decided  to  list  the  various  heads  under  which  the  Civil 
List  expenditure  was  made  ;  this  was  termed  “  Miscellaneous 
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Civil  Services  out  of  Supply  Thus  Addington  really  initiated 
the  relief  of  the  Crown  from  the  financial  responsibility  for  much 
civil  administration,  although  it  was  not  until  1830  that  William  IV 
finally  shook  off  these  expenses  and  the  Civil  List  was  confined 
purely  to  the  Crown’s  private  needs,  as  it  is  to-day.  Addington 
introduced  another  very  practical  measure  when,  in  his  Budget  of 
December  1802,  he  began  the  annual  survey  of  the  nation’s  finances. 
This  landmark  in  financial  reform  led  up  to  the  annual  balanced 
statement  of  accounts  that  commenced  in  1822.^ 

When,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Addington  introduced 
his  first  war  budget  in  1803  he  had  worked  out  a  method  of 
settling  the  finances  of  the  country  on  a  workmanlike  basis  and 
also  of  paying  for  the  renewed  war.  Thanks  to  the  late  Dr. 
Farnsworth’s  scholarly  researches,  Addington’s  remarkable  ability 
as  a  finance  minister  has  now  received  general  recognition.  In 
chapter  5  of  his  book  Addington,  Author  of  the  Modem  Income 
Tax,  Farnsworth  shows  how  seriously  Pitt  had  for  long  over¬ 
estimated  the  yields  from  his  income  tax,  whereas  Addington’s 
estimates  in  his  budgets  of  1803  and  1804  were  remarkably  accurate. 
Farnsworth  (p.  100)  points  out  that,  though  Pitt  had  opposed 
the  budget  proposals  of  1803,  he  nevertheless  retained  Addington’s 
system,  virtually  unaltered,  when  he  introduced  his  last  budget  in 
1805.  So  important  are  Farnsworth’s  finchngs  that  it  seems 
essential  to  quote  extensively  from  his  final  chapter  (pp.  125-134). 
He  begins  this  by  summarising  the  main  differences  between  Pitt’s 
and  Addington’s  systems  of  income  tax. 

“  The  obvious  way  to  collect  a  tax  on  income  is  to  find  out  what 
each  man’s  income  is  and  to  send  him  an  account  for  the  tax 
payable  on  that  income.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Pitt 
in  1799  for  his  short-lived  income  tax  and  this,  too,  is  the  system 
adopted  today  by  other  countries  which  have  an  income  tax.^ 

Pitt’s  income  tax  was  a  direct  charge  upon  the  individual  in 
respect  of  his  net  aggregate  income  from  aU  sources.  Although 
the  Act  imposing  the  tax  set  out  rules  for  computing  the  income 
arising  from  the  various  sources,  the  return  which  the  taxpayer 
was  called  upon  to  make  merely  required  him  to  set  out  one  figure, 
namely,  the  tax  he  was  witling  to  pay  being  ‘  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  my  total  income  .  .  .’,  computed  according  to  these 

1.  Fuller  details  on  these  two  important,  if  complicated  matters,  the  Civil 
List  reforms  and  the  annual  survey  of  national  finances,  may  be  foimd  in 
D.  L.  Keir’s  Constitutional  History  of  Modem  Britain,  pp.  387-8. 

2.  Save  as  regards  dividends,  etc.,  paid  to  non-residents,  cf.  Chap.  1, 
p.  4,  n.  14,  supra. 
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rules.  No  details  either  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  gross 
income  or  of  the  deductions  which  could  be  made  were  called 
for  in  the  first  place.  It  is  true  that  these  details  could  be 
demanded  whenever  the  assessing  authorities  had  reason  to 
suspect  fraud  or  evasion  but,  since  over  three  hundred  thousand 
individuals  were  called  upon  to  make  returns  annually  under 
the  Act,  it  is  obvious  that  this  power  was,  and  could  only  be, 
invoked  on  the  rarest  occasions. 

The  defects  inherent  in  Pitt’s  system,  especially  the  simple 
unparticularised  lump  sum  return  and  the  deductions  allowed 
for  annual  interest  and  hke  payments,  early  led  to  such  fraud 
and  evasion  that  he  soon  determined  upon  remedial  measures  ; 
these  may  be  comprehensively  described  as  a  system  of  ‘  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  source  ’  which  would  in  any  event  have  proved 
impossible  to  administer.^  Opposition  to  these  proposals  was 
so  great  that  Pitt  was  forced  to  withdraw  them  and  his  original 
scheme  was  applied  throughout  the  short  existence  of  his  tax. 

The  central  feature  of  the  system  of  income  tax  devised  by 
Addington  was  the  unique  principle  of  ‘  Taxation  at  the  Source 
a  principle  which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes,  even  today, 
the  British  income  tax  from  that  of  all  other  countries.  Adding¬ 
ton’s  plan,  in  brief,  was  to  tax  income  at  the  source  whence  it 
arose,  leaving  the  person  originally  in  receipt  of  the  income  to 
deduct  a  proportion  of  the  tax  when  distributing  any  part  of 
the  income  among  those  with  legal  charges  upon  it.  The  various 
sources  of  income  were  classified  by  him  under  five  heads, 
termed  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  and  assessments  were 
made  under  each  schedule,  according  to  rules  peculiar  to  it, 
in  respect  of  the  income  arising  from  the  specified  sources. 
Instead  of  the  simple  lump  sum  return  under  Pitt’s  Act,  specific 
returns  had  to  be  made  in  respect  of  specific  sources  of  income. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  actual  yield  of  the  two  taxes,  set 
out  in  Chapter  5,  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  systems  of  income  tax  devised  by  Pitt  and  by 
Addington  ;  the  latter  produced  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
former  although  the  rate  of  tax  under  it  was  only  half  that  of 
Pitt’s  tax.  ... 

The  view  of  nearly  all  authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the 
income  tax  from  an  historical  angle  has  been  not  only  to  attribute 
to  Pitt  the  success  of  the  income  tax  as  an  instrument  of  revenue 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  but  also  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
authorship  of  the  system  of  income  tax  which  was  revived  by 

1  Cf.  the  effect  of  “  Information  at  the  Source  ”  in  the  Federal  income 
tax  system  of  the  U.S.A.  This  has  led  to  such  evasion  that  Congress  has 
recently  decided  to  adopt  the  British  system  of  “  Taxation  at  the  Source  for 
corporation  dividends,  see  The  New  York  Times,  May  17th,  1950. 
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Peel  in  1842  and  which  has  continued  ever  since  ;  we  shall  see 
that  Peel’s  tax  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  ‘  Pitt’s  income 
tax  ’.  But  Pitt’s  system  died  with  the  repeal  of  his  tax  in  1802, 
never  to  be  restored.  It  was  Addington’s  new  system,  with 

*  Taxation  at  the  Source  ’  as  its  central  feature,  which  proved  so 

successful  during  the  remaining  and  most  arduous  period  of  the 

war  with  France,  which  was  revived  by  Peel  and  which  has 

continued  unchanged  to  this  day.^” 

Farnsworth  gives  examples  of  how  many  authorities,  including 
Professor  Trevelyan  in  his  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  14th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Vol.  12,  pp. 
136-7),  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  attributing  Peel’s  system 
of  income  tax  of  1842  to  Pitt.  Discussing  Hope- Jones’  book  Income 
Tax  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Farnsworth  continues  : 

“We  have  here  the  familiar  confusion  between  the  original 
income  tax  introduced  by  Pitt  and  the  remodelled  income  tax 
brought  in  by  Addington  in  1803.  Later  in  his  work  Hope-Jones 
emphasises  the  traditional  view  thus  : 

‘  Pitt’s  final  Income  Tax  Act  (1805)  was  the  model  for  aU 
subsequent  legislation  including  Lord  Henry  Petty’s  “  Property 
and  Income  Duties  of  1806 

Yet  the  Act  of  1805  was  but  a  reprint  in  unaltered  language, 
with  a  few  trivial  amendments,  of  Addington’s  Act  of  1803, 
while  Lord  Henry  Petty  himself,  referring  to  Addington’s 
‘  Property  Tax  ’  as  it  was  then  called,  acknowledged  that  : 
‘  The  only  alteration  made  now  was  to  remove  the  great  difficulty 
created  by  the  exemptions.  .  .  .’^  i.e.,  those  which  Addington 
had  been  induced  to  grant  while  the  Act  of  1803  was  passing 
through  Committee. 

Farnsworth  stresses  that  almost  the  only  historian  who  did  not 
make  this  error  was  Fremantle  and  that  he  also  credited  Addington 
with  having  made  the  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned 
income  {England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1801-1805),  vol  I, 
p.  365).  Among  the  nineteenth  century  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  Gladstone  was  unique  in  recognising  Addington’s 
great  contribution  to  our  financial  system  (Farnsworth,  p.  131). 

Farnsworth  concludes  with  this  tribute  to  Addington  : 

“  No  one  would  deny  to  Pitt  the  fame  of  having  first  intro¬ 
duced  to,  and  imposed  upon,  the  people  of  this  country  a  tax 

1.  The  underlining  is  by  Belfield. 

2.  P.  23. 

3.  Hansard,  March  31st,  1806,  p.  618. 
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on  income,  ephemeral  though  his  plan  was.  Indeed,  without 
this  it  would  probably  have  proved  impossible  for  Addington, 
whose  reputation  neither  then  nor  since  has  by  any  means 
equalled  his  capacity,  to  have  made  his  new  system  of  income  tax 
acceptable  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  nation  at  large. 

To  Addington’s  financial  genius  must,  however,  be  attributed 
the  renown  of  having  devised  a  system  of  income  taxation  so 
consummate  that  it  has  endured  unchanged  for  a  century  and 
a  half  and  has  proved  itself  capable  of  dealing  ‘  at  the  one  end 
(with)  the  finances  of  the  salaried  clerk  and  at  the  other  (with) 
the  complicated  intricacies  and  ramifications  of  our  great  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  industrial  combines 

Today  some  £9,400,000,000  of  income  are  charged  under  the 
plan  Addington  devised,  with  a  yield  of  over  £1,300,000,000 
income  tax.^ 

One  final  word  :  whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the 
traditional  view  of  the  qualities  of  Henry  Addington  as  Prime 
Minister,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  a  radical  reassessment  of  his  abilities  as  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Surely  the  author  of  the  modem  income 
tax  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  our  very  greatest  Chancellors  ?  ” 

If  further  proof  is  wanted,  it  is  provided  by  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Taxation  of  Profits  and  Income 
(Cmd.  9474).  Here  it  is  officially  recognised  that  the  modem  British 
system  of  income  tax  stems  from  Addington’s  Budget  of  1803. 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  social  legislation  passed  during 
Addington’s  Premiership  was  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  (Senior)  Factory 
Act  of  1802,  or  to  give  it  its  full  tide,  the  “Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  and  others  employed  in 
Cotton  and  other  Mills  and  Cotton  and  other  Factories  Amongst 
its  provisions  it  required  employers  to  see  that  apprentices  received 
during  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  instmction  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  laid  it  down  that  they  were  not 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  spite  of  its  good  intentions 
and  grandiose  title,  the  Act  was  largely  ineffective  since  there  was 
no  system  of  proper  enforcement,  this  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  county  justices  of  the  peace  :  the  Act  of  1833  was  in  fact 
the  first  effective  Factory  Act.  Nevertheless,  in  1802,  one  Act  did 

1.  See  The  Report  of  the  Income  Tax  Codification  Committee,  Cmd.  5131 

of  1936,  p.  16.  j  orkco  r 

2.  92nd  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  Cmd.  or 

1950,  pp.  29  and  45. 
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enforce  inspection — ^this  was  of  prison  hulks.  In  these  floating 
prisons  convicts  had  been  housed  as  a  “  temporary  expedient  ” 
since  1776  when  transportation  to  the  American  colonies  had 
ceased. 

In  fairness  to  Henry  Addington  one  other  matter  must  be 
mentioned.  From  the  start  of  the  war  with  France  in  1794  until 
1801,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended  annually  {Enc. 
Brit.-,  vol.  12,  pp.  785-6).  After  the  Peace  had  been  signed  in  1802, 
Addington  did  not  continue  the  suspension,  nor  did  he  revive  the 
suspension  in  1803  when  the  war  with  France  was  resumed.  It  is 
ironical  that  Addington  who,  as  the  Home  Secretary  in  1817,  has 
become  so  famous  for  having  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
was  the  very  person,  fifteen  years  earlier,  who  had  ended  the  longest 
period  in  our  history  of  the  suspension  of  this  same  Act. 


V.  The  Quarrel  with  Pitt,  1802-04. 

The  Government’s  apparent  success  in  the  elections  held  in 
the  summer  of  1802,  did  not  mean  as  much  as  might  be  imagined, 
for  political  loyalties  were  extremely  unpredictable  at  that  time, 
unlike  to-day  when  the  party  machinery  is  all-powerful.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  majority  of  members  could  normally  be  relied  on  to  back 
the  administration,  as  long  as  it  appeared  to  retain  royal  favour, 
the  most  important  influence  in  safeguarding  the  life  of  any 
administration  being  the  King’s  support.  Pitt’s  attitude  at  this 
time  was  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  his  contemporaries 
agree  that  Pitt  was  sometimes  easily,  if  unpredictably,  swayed  by 
the  opinions  of  his  friends.  During  1802  to  1804  he  was  much 
influenced  by  Canning.  Canning  affected  to  despise  Addington 
and  used  his  malicious  wit  to  the  full  at  the  latter’s  expense. 
Canning’s  principle  being  apparently  that  if  you  throw  enough 
mud  some  of  it  is  boimd  to  stick,  and  in  this  case  the  truth  of 
the  saying  has  been  amply  borne  out.  In  his  book  George  Cannings 
Sir  Charles  Petrie  writes  of  this  phase  in  Canning’s  career  : 

“  The  violence  of  Canning’s  attacks  upon  Addington  have 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  British  politics, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  ridiculed  alike  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  upon  the  printed  page.  Some 
of  these  satires  were  good  enough  fooling,  as,  for  instance,  the 
famous  lines  : 

‘  Pitt  is  to  Addington, 

As  London  is  to  Paddington.’ 
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When  a  proposal  was  made  to  defend  the  Thames  estuary  by 
means  of  block-houses.  Canning  wrote  : 

‘  If  blocks  can  the  nation  deliver. 

Two  places  are  safe  from  the  French  ; 

The  first  is  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  second  the  Treasury  Bench.’ 

Addington  had  appointed  his  brother  Hiley  as  one  of  the 
Paymasters  of  the  Forces,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Bragge, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  These  appointments  spurred  Canning 
to  the  following  lampoon  : 

‘  How  blest,  how  firm  the  Statesman  stands 
(Him  no  low  intrigue  can  move) 

Circled  by  faithful  kindred  bands. 

And  propped  by  fond  fraternal  love. 

When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely. 

What  ‘  Hear  him’s  ’  burst  from  Brother  Hiley  ; 
When  his  faltering  periods  lag. 

Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Bragge. 


Each  a  gentleman  at  large. 

Lodged  and  fed  at  public  charge. 

Paying  (with  a  grace  to  charm  ye). 

This  the  Fleet,  and  that  the  Army.’  ” 

The  impertinence  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Canning  had 
been  Paymaster-General  in  Pitt’s  administration  and  that  he 
accepted,  albeit  grumbUngly,  the  post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy  in 
Pitt’s  last  ministry. 

Sir  Charles  continues  : 

“  In  a  taste  that  was  considered  execrable  even  in  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote.  Canning  did  not  hesitate  to  pour  scorn  on 
Addington  on  the  score  of  his  birth  : 

‘  My  name’s  the  Doctor.  On  the  Berkshire  hiUs 
My  father  purged  his  patients — a  wise  man. 

Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 

And  keep  his  eldest  son — ^myself — at  home. 

But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  longed 
To  sit  within  the  Common’s  House  and  get 
A  place  ;  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  denied.’ 

Truly  a  marvellous  production  to  come  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  was  himself  the  son  of  an  actress.” 
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As  a  further  part  of  his  campaign  to  deride  Addington,  Canning 
wrote  up  Pitt,  and  the  following  lines  have  become  particularly 
famous  : 

“And,  oh  !  if  again  the  rude  whirlwind  should  rise. 

The  dawning  of  peace  should  fresh  darkness  deform. 

The  regrets  of  the  good  and  the  fears  of  the  wise 
Shall  turn  to  the  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm.” 

Though  the  poetry  may  be  good  the  statement  is  untrue,  for 
Pitt  retired  while  the  storm  was  still  raging.  However,  the  mud 
slinging  was  not  all  on  one  side.  The  Times  of  June  19th,  1819, 
said  “  Though  it  is  known  how  much  Mr.  Canning  abused  the 
Addingtons,  it  is  not  matter  of  so  general  notoriety  how  much 
they  abused,  or  attempted  to  abuse,  Mr.  Canning  ”  (quoted  from 
Aspinall,  Politics  and  the  Press,  1780-1850,  p.  206).  An  example  of 
Hiley’s  abuse  of  Canning  appeared  in  a  leader  in  The  Times  on 
August  16th,  1803.  “As  we  do  not  hear  of  Mr.  Canning  taking 
an  active  part  in  any  Volunteer  Corps,  we  presume  he  is  writing 
songs  and  odes,  after  his  fashion,  to  encourage  them.” 

To  return  to  Pitt  ;  after  his  retirement  his  plan  of  action  was 
obscure  and  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  ;  he  was  certainly 
a  sick  man,  suffering  severely  from  the  gout,  and  furthermore  was 
in  grave  financial  difliculties.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  promised 
Addington  his  support,  and  without  this  support  Addington  would 
not  have  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  country.  During  most  of 
1801  to  1802  Pitt  kept  away  from  Parliament,  dividing  his  time 
between  Bath,  where  he  took  the  cures,  and  his  farm  at  Wahner  in 
Kent.  In  spite  of  his  cousin  Lord  Grenville’s  efforts  and  those  of 
Canning,  he  refused  to  be  lured  back  into  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country,  nor  would  he  oppose  Addington, 
but  helped  him  from  time  to  time  with  his  advice  on  matters  of 
state.  At  the  end  of  1802,  however,  the  relationship  between  the 
two  men  began  to  deteriorate.  Ostensibly  the  two  reasons  for  Pitt’s 
decision  to  oppose  Addington  were,  first  Addington’s  financial 
policy,  and  secondly  his  foreign  policy,  both  of  which  Pitt  came  to 
feel  were  wrongly  conceived,  though  in  both  cases  Addington  was 
largely  following  Pitt’s  own  earlier  policy. 

A  third,  and  possibly  even  more  important,  cause  for  the  quarrel 
between  Pitt  and  Addington  was  the  political  attitude  of  The  Times 
newspaper.  Since  this  reason  for  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
men  has  not  been  explored  by  historians,  and  is  not  even  hinted  at 
by  PeUew,  it  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail.  In  1801,  John  Hiley 
Addington  persuaded  John  Walter  senior,  the  owner  of  The  Times, 
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to  support  his  brother’s  administration.  William  Walter,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Walter,  was,  in  1802,  given  a  place  worth  £600 
per  annum  in  the  Audit  Department.  Chapter  9  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  history  of  The  Times,  The  ‘  Thunderer^  in  the  Making,  is 
devoted  to  the  relationship  between  the  paper  and  Pitt  and 
Addington.  The  book  describes  (pp.  120-1)  the  arrangement 
between  The  Times  and  the  Addingtons  : 

“  The  nature  of  the  bargain  struck  by  John  Walter  I  or 
William  Walter  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  available  memoirs 
and  correspondence.  As  John  Walter’s  pension  had  been  dis¬ 
continued,  some  financial  recompense  may  have  been  given  in 
addition  to  the  regular  provision  of  advance  information.  The 
favours  extended  by  The  Times  to  the  Addingtons  were  singu¬ 
larly  generous  even  during  the  time  of  John  Walter  II.  Articles 
by,  or  supplied  by,  Hiley  Addington  were  printed  in  spite  of 
their  tone  of  personal  hostility  to  Pitt  and  his  friends.  The 
‘  right  of  rejection  ’,  later  claimed  by  John  Walter,  in  respect  of 
articles  in  favour  of  Addington,  was  not  exercised  in  favour  of 
Pitt. 

Hiley  Addington’s  articles  in  The  Times  were  often  a  column 
or  more  in  length  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  Pitt  rendered 
the  Administration  by  abstaining  from  giving  or  provoking  overt 
opposition,  the  tone  of  these  articles  was  at  first  unfriendly  to 
him,  then  strongly  critical,  and  at  last  personally  offensive.” 

Because  all  the  articles  and  leaders  in  The  Times  are  unsigned, 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  conclusively  Hiley’s  authorship  of  any  of 
them.  Nevertheless  Professor  Aspinall  in  his  book  Politics  and  the 
Press  1780-1850  (p.  206)  writes  that  Hiley  Addington  supplied 
The  Times  with  a  constant  stream  of  articles,  and  during  1803-4, 
sometimes  three  or  four  articles  or  leaders,  often  more  than  a 
column  in  length,  appeared  every  week  from  the  pen  of  Hiley.  On 
this  evidence  it  should  be  possible  to  pick  out  such  a  prolific  author 
by  his  style.  A  careful  perusal  of  The  Times  from  1802  to  1804  is 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  one  man  was  responsible  for  numerous 
articles  and  leaders,  as  well  as  many  letters,  written  under  such 
noms  de  plume  as  Valerius  ”,  **  An  Independent  Alan  and 
“  Constans  ”.  All  these  deal  with  political  matters  and  from  their 
tone  and  content  were  obviously  the  work  of  someone  very  close 
to  the  Government. 

One  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  a  critical  nature  was  published  in 
The  Times  of  January  26th,  1802,  and  discussed  rumours  that  some 
Whigs  were  to  join  the  Government,  in  particular  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  to  be  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Lord 
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Moira  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  in  place  of  Lord  Hobart.  “  .  .  .  . 
Such  are  the  reports  which  have  obtained  credit  in  the  best  circles 
of  political  information  and  which  it  has  therefore  become  our  duty 
to  announce,  notwithstanding  the  natural  difficulty  we  feel  in 
giving  credit  to  them.  We  can  never  join  in  the  opinion  with  those 
who  appear  to  think  after  all  the  present  Administration  have  done 
for  the  country,  that  they  either  stand  in  need  of  any  props  or  will 
deserve  support  from  any  amalgamation  of  Parties.  If  the  men  who 
have  rescued  their  country  from  the  state  of  despondency  in  which 
they  took  the  reins  of  Government  not  twelve  months  ago — ^who 
have  procured  a  just,  a  salutary,  and  an  unhoped-for  Peace—who 
have  conciliated  all  parties  at  home  by  their  constitutional  deference 
to  Parliament,  and  moderation  in  authority—if  these  men  are  weak, 
it  is  not  their  weakness  but  that  of  the  country  ;  it  is  not  their 
defect,  but  a  deficiency  in  public  gratitude  in  the  common  sense 
and  principle  of  the  people. 

“  Certainly  they  may,  without  any  deterioration,  disembarrass 
themselves  of  some  of  the  remnants  of  the  Ex-Ministry.  We  mean 
not  to  say  that  any  exchange  in  this  part  of  its  composition  is  likely 
to  prove  injurious,  or  any  substitution,  to  deprive  them  of  much 
vigour  and  ability  ;  but  report  not  certainly  from  sterility  or 
reserve,  has  passed  over  in  silence  the  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  party  in  the  new  system  and  arrangement.  Is  he  to  remain 
a  mere  political  spectator  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  ” 

During  most  of  1802  The  Times  did  not  attack  Pitt  or  his  friends, 
but  its  tone  suddenly  changed  towards  the  end  of  that  year.  One 
article  in  particular  gave  deep  offence  to  Pitt  ;  it  also  provides  an 
excellent  clue  to  the  style  of  the  articles  written  by  Hiley.  The 
article  called  “  Incapable  Men  ”  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2nd,  1802,  and  was  noted  by  George  Rose,  a  close  friend  of 
Pitt’s,  in  his  diary  for  December  3rd.  On  December  5th  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  (quoted  from  The  ‘  Thunderer  ’  in  the  Makings  pp. 
121-2)  : 

“  On  talking  to  Mr.  Pitt  this  evening  about  the  long  article 
of  abuse  against  him  and  the  late  Ministers,  he  grew  to  feel  the 
utmost  resentment  and  indignation  at  it  ;  and  said,  if  not 
apologised  for  in  the  same  paper,  or  commented  upon  in  the 
True  Briton^  in  the  next  paper,  he  should  consider  it  countenanced 
by  the  Administration  ;  and  that  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Steel 
to  desire  he  would  say  to  Mr.  Addington  that  unless  it  was 

1.  The  True  Briton  was  known  to  be  both  conUoUed  and  subsidised  by 
the  Administration. 
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disavowed  in  some  shape  in  the  same  manner  the  calumny  was 
published,  he  must  consider  it  sanctioned  by  him.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  resentment  in  Pitt’s  mind  must 
have  been  caused  because  the  article  was  written  by  Hiley  and  it 
was,  as  Rose  freely  admitted,  an  extremely  clever  and  telling  piece 
of  work.  The  offending  article  attacks  very  sarcastically  those 
who  had  been  ridiculing  Addington  as  an  unlmown  and  incompe¬ 
tent  leader. 

“  .  .  .  How  these  ministers,  notwithstanding  all  their  ingenious 
convertibility,  and  most  witty  confusion,  invented  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  part  of  their  predecessors,  could  be  unknown  ;  or  how 
the  Right  Honourable  person  who,  holding  the  chief  place  in 
His  Majesty’s  confidence  had  put  an  end  to  the  most  expensive, 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  calamitous  war  in  which  this 
Country  has  ever  been  engaged,  could  be  unknown,  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  beneath  the  dignity  of  privileged  pleasantry  and  senatorial 
satire  to  explain — ^the  more  so,  as  that  right  honourable  Person 
had,  during  three  Parliaments,  by  their  own  vote,  and  with  their 
own  uninterrupted  applause,  filled  the  Chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  so  much  ability,  so  much  digmty,  and  such 
transcendent  equity,  that  even  Mr.  Abbot  has  not  effaced  the 
memory  or  surpassed  the  fame,  of  those  Sessions  .  .  .  .” 

Hiley  goes  on  to  ask  that  these  unknown  men  be  “  impeached  by 
the  virtuous  minority  of  the  Grenvilles  !  ”. 

“  First,  Because  they  were  incapable  of  seeing  their  Master 
and  their  Country  deserted  in  a  most  disastrous  and  hopeless 
moment,  without  coming  to  their  assistance. 

2dly  Because  they  were  incapable  of  sending  Lord  Nelson 
into  the  Baltic,  without  orders  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  his 
country  .... 

3rdly  Because  they  were  incapable  of  beholding  the  forlorn 
and  desperate  hope  upon  which  a  few  regiments  were  sent  into 
Egypt,  to  contend  with  superior  forces,  established  posts,  and 
fortresses  of  the  French  ....  and  because  they  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  incapable  of  keeping  other  troops  at  home  although  it 
required  great  courage  to  spare  them. 

4thly  Because  they  were  incapable  of  continuing  an  expensive 
and  bloody  war  for  a  single  moment  if  they  saw  no  prospect  of 
its  success,  and  no  object  in  its  prolongation. 

5thly  Because  they  have  been  incapable  of  violating  the  Peace 
they  made  .... 

fithly  Because  they  are  incapable  of  creating  unfounded  alarms, 
of  maintaining  the  Income  Tax,  or  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  without  an  honest  and  direct  necessity. 
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7thly  Because  the  1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  being  of  so 
ambitious  and  aspiring  a  nature,  as  not  to  be  contented  with 
his  viaories  at  sea,  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  great  Minister  ;  and 
in  a  single  tour  to  the  dock-yard  has  saved  the  public  one  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  thus  convicting  himself  of  being 
incapable  of  perceiving  frauds  upon  his  country,  without  putting 
an  end  to  them.^” 

This  catalogue  went  on  to  welcome  impeachment  on  twenty 
or  more  similar  charges  and  ended  by  saying  that  the  ministers 

are 

“  incapable,  after  enjoying  for  a  term  of  years  the  Honours 
and  Emoluments  of  Power  and  Office,  their  Sovereign’s  favor, 
and  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  of  deserting  their  post 
in  the  hour  of  danger  upon  some  frivolous  pretext  or  on  some 
mysterious  intrigue  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  explain, 
and  which  could  not  have  operated  upon  men  of  courage,  or 
men  anxious  for  character . 

Apparently  Henry  Addington  was  either  unable  or  tmwilling  to 
get  his  brother  to  apologise  for  this  diatribe,  anyhow  no  retraction 
appeared  in  The  Times.  On  December  14th  Hiley  in  a  leader 
returned  to  this  theme,  that  the  present  administration  had  saved 
the  country  and  the  previous  administration  had  deserted  it  at  the 
crucial  hour.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  on  December  22nd  a  very 
condescending  leader  appeared  in  The  Times.  Having  first  pointed 
out  that  Pitt  thoroughly  approved  of  all  that  the  Addington 
administration  had  done  for  the  country,  Hiley  then  went  on  to  tell 
Pitt  what  he  should  do.  “  Mr.  Pitt  will  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
immediately  after  the  recess,  and  the  first  words  of  his  powerful 
eloquence  will  crush  the  base  and  selfish  hopes  of  a  faction  the 
most  barefaced  and  profligate  that  ever  disgraced  the  country,  and 
which  is  only  the  more  odious  for  containing  the  names  of  men 
who  have  formerly  acquired  an  honest  and  glorious  reputation,  by 
courses  precisely  opposite  to  those  they  now  venture  to  pursue.” 
(Presumably  this  faction  was  led  by  Windham  and  Lord  Grenville.) 

1.  St.  Vincent’s  appointment  to  the  Admiralty  was  an  important  feature 
of  Addington’s  Cabinet.  C.  N.  Parkinson,  in  his  biography  of  Pellew  (p.  304), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “Addington  very  largely  stood  or  fell  by  the  nav^ 
policy  of  his  Government,  for  it  was  only  in  this  respect  that  he  differed  from 
Pitt  ”.  Although  this  assertion  is  too  sweeping,  it  is  imdeniable  that  St.  Vincent 
by  trying  to  reform,  amongst  other  abuses,  the  dockyard  system  provoked  the 
most  intense  opposition  from  the  powerful  vested  interests  of  the  Navy  Board  ; 
hence  when  the  war  was  restarted  Addington’s  handling  of  naval  affairs  was 
continually  criticised,  for  many  had  lost  financially  by  St.  Vincent’s  reforms. 
(See  Parkinson,  chapter  IX  passim.) 
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In  addition  to  being  angered  by  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  policy 
when  Prime  Minister,  Pitt  must  have  resented  being  told  when  he 
ought  to  return  to  Parliament  and  what  he  ought  to  say  on  his 
return  there.  He  must  further  have  been  incensed  that  these 
remarks  should  have  been  addressed  to  him  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper  and  by  the  relatively  insignificant  brother  of  his 
former  protege.  Yet  by  his  prolonged  and  conspicuous  absence 
from  the  Commons  Pitt  must  have  led  many  to  imagine  that  he 
was  becoming  lukewarm  in  his  support  of  Addington’s  policy. 
Even  worse,  from  the  Addingtonian  point  of  view,  was  his  apparent 
readiness  to  be  swayed  by  the  hostile  Canning  who,  it  was  well 
known  at  this  time,  had  been  visiting  him  frequently.  In  these 
circumstances  Hiley’s  articles,  though  not  as  diplomatically 
phrased  as  they  might  have  been,  were  understandable,  for  they 
were  almost  certainly  intended  to  force  Pitt  to  show  his  hand.  At 
this  stage  of  his  career  however  Pitt  did  not  want  to  commit  himself 
and  was  steering  very  clear  of  alliances  of  any  kind.  But  he  was 
in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  fearful  that  if  he  were  too 
unfriendly  to  Addington  he  might  drive  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
Whigs  (Rogers,  p.  110).  On  the  other  hand  he  could  hardly  disown 
Grenville  and  Wyndham  (both  openly  antagonistic  to  Addington) 
who  were  being  continually  slated  in  The  Times  by  Hiley  for  their 
incompetence  when  ministers  in  his  administration.  Hiley,  for  his 
part,  seemed  to  have  realised  Pitt’s  predicament  since  he  continued 
to  pour  out  sarcastic  articles  on  the  lines  of  those  already  quoted. 

Where  Addington’s  financial  policy  is  concerned,  the  extracts 
from  Farnsworth’s  book  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Pitt 
was  in  no  way  justified  in  his  attack,  since  Addington  was  proving 
a  far  more  competent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  Pitt  had 
ever  been.  Nevertheless  this  line  of  attack  succeeded  and  has 
completely  convinced  the  many  fervent  biographers  of  Pitt, 
especially  J.  Holland  Rose,  as  can  be  seen  in  his  Life  of  William  Pitt, 
vol.  II,  chapter  21.  Holland  Rose,  whose  book  is  the  standard 
work  on  Pitt,  sees  nothing  paradoxical  in  regarding  Pitt  as  a  very 
great  financier,  when  his  hero  with  an  income  of  £9,000  per  annum 
(p.  473)  died  £40,000  in  debt,  even  after  his  friends  had  raised,  in 
benefits  to  Pitt,  £11,700  to  try  and  help  him  out  of  the  worst  of 
his  financial  muddles.  The  final  word  on  Pitt’s  ability  as  a  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  probably  been  written  by  Dr. 
Farnsworth  : 

“  It  is  strange  how  Pitt’s  own  over-estimates  of  revenue  have 

been  glossed  over  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  historians  ; 
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moreover,  in  December,  1802,  the  country  was  no  more  truly 
at  peace  than  it  was  in  the  brief  period  after  Munich  a  century 
and  a  half  later.  So  far  from  ‘  deranging  the  nation’s  finances  ’, 
the  mode  in  which  Addington  had  freed  the  income  tax  for  its 
then  proper  purpose  as  a  ‘  War  Tax  ’  had  surely  been  a  master¬ 
piece  of  national  finance  ;  as  we  shall  see  later,  his  estimates  of 
revenue  in  his  two  war  Budgets  were  to  prove  extraordinarily 
accurate  ”  (pp.  39-40). 

In  Addington’s  foreign  policy  there  were  obvious  grounds  for 
criticism.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  not  produced  real  peace 
between  Britain  and  France.  Napoleon  had  proved  himself  as 
crafty  and  untrustworthy  as  George  III  had  foreseen.  In  August, 
1802,  the  French  took  Elba,  in  September  of  the  same  year 
Piedmont,  and  in  October  invaded  Switzerland,  forcing  on  her  a 
constitution  even  more  favourable  to  the  French.  Protests  to 
France  were  met  by  references  to  the  Treaty,  in  which  Britain  had 
claimed  no  interests  on  the  Continent  outside  Portugal  and  Naples. 
The  French  Government  also  retained  the  repressive  wartime  trade 
laws,  thereby  making  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  almost  impossible.  Once  again  Napoleon  pointed  out 
that  the  Treaty  had  not  specifically  repealed  these  trading 
restrictions. 

The  question  of  Malta  remained  unsettled,  whilst  the  attacks 
on  the  French  Government  in  the  emigre  press  in  Britain  were  also 
a  source  of  continuous  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Britain  was  seriously  humiliated  during 
1802  by  allowing  Napoleon  to  behave  as  he  did  with  impunity  ; 
nevertheless,  short  of  war  (and  we  had  no  allies  and  thus  no  foothold 
on  the  Continent),  it  is  hard  to  see  what  Addington  could  have 
done  to  check  Bonaparte. 

Realising  that  Napoleon  thought  he  could  play  fast  and  loose 
with  Britain,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  stiffened  during  1803. 
First  of  all,  Britain  refused  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Malta 
as  Bonaparte  demanded  ;  such  an  evacuation  would  have  meant 
that  the  Island  would  have  fallen  xmder  French  control,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  not  being  ready  to  resume  their  rule  because  the 
French  were  masters  of  most  of  Italy.  In  April  the  Government 
insisted  on  the  French  agreeing  to  the  British  occupation  of  Malta 
for  ten  years,  and  on  other  concessions  concerning  the  French 
domination  over  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  These 
terms  were  in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  French.  They 
were  rejected  and  war  was  declared  on  May  18th,  1803  ;  by  this 
time  Pitt  had  ceased  to  help  Addington  with  his  advice. 
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Because  of  the  reasons  already  given,  the  final  break  between 
Addington  and  Pitt  occurred  slowly,  for  in  January  1803  he  privately 
sounded  Pitt  on  his  willingness  to  join  the  Cabinet.  Apparently 
encouraged  by  this  talk,  Addington  then  asked  M.elville,  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  to  go  to  Walmer  and  see  Pitt.  Addington’s  plan 
was  somewhat  naive,  since  he  seems  to  have  hoped  that  Pitt  would 
serve  in  a  Cabinet  which  would  have  a  third  person  as  its  head  j 
Pitt’s  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  suggested  as  leader. 
Melville  wrote  to  Addington  describing  these  conversations  ; 
since  this  letter  is  of  such  great  interest  it  is  quoted  extensively 
(P.,  II,  pp.  114-6)  : 

“  Mr.  Pitt  has  the  reverse  of  any  wish  to  return  to  official 
situation  ;  and  if  the  present  administration  prove  themselves 
competent  to  carry  on  the  government  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  and  are  determined  afterwards  to  adhere  to  those 
leading  principles  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  which  he  has 
so  long  considered  essential,  his  wishes  to  be  able  to  support 
them  out  of  office  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  at  their 
first  formation.  He  does  not,  however,  disguise  from  me  that 
many  things  have  occurred,  both  in  relation  to  their  transactions 
■with  foreign  powers  (so  far  as  he  has  the  means  of  judging  of 
them)  and  with  regard  to  the  financial  operations  and  statements 
of  the  treasury,  as  to  have  given  him  sincere  concern  ;  and  if 
it  were  not  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  critical 
moment  of  the  country,  he  doubts  how  far,  considering  the 
connexion  he  has  had  for  these  many  years  with  its  financial 
affairs,  he  was  at  liberty  to  refrain  so  long  from  stating  to  the 
public  the  fatal  errors  which  he  is  satisfied  exist  in  the  statement 
made  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  national  revenue  corn 
pared  with  the  charges  upon  it.  As  things  now  stand,  he  is 
induced,  from  all  these  considerations,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
to  adhere  to  the  resolution  of  continuing  his  residence  where 
he  is,  and  refraining  from  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of 

parliament.  •  j  r  u- 

I  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  idea  you  mentioned,  ot  his 

returning  to  a  share  of  the  government  with  a  person  of  rank 
and  consideration  at  the  head  of  it  perfectly  agreeable  to  him, 
and  even  specified  the  person  you  had  named.^  But  there  was 
no  room  for  any  discussion  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  tor  he 
stated  at  once,  without  reserve  or  affectation,  his  feelings  with 
regard  to  any  proposition  founded  on  such  a  basis.  The  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  his  health  makes  him  still  doubt  how  far,  m  any 
case,  he  could  be  justified  in  undertaking  a  lead  in  pubhc  affairs, 

1.  Note  in  Mr.  Addington’s  handwriting  :  “  The  Earl  of  Chatham,” 
Mr.  Pitt’s  own  brother. 
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under  the  difficulties  now  existing  or  impending.  The  moment 
of  a  negotiation  still  in  suspense  he  considers  in  every  view  unfit 
for  his  taking  part  ;  but,  in  any  event,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  come  forward  except  an  urgent  sense  of  public  duty,  and 
a  distinct  knowledge  that  his  services  (such  as  they  may  be)  are 
wished  and  thought  essential  both  in  the  highest  quarter,  and 
by  all  those  with  whom  (in  consequence  of  any  arrangement  that 
might  be  formed  on  that  ground)  he  might  have  to  act  confiden¬ 
tially.  He  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  could  not,  on  this  supposition, 
have  any  chance  of  answering  his  own  ideas  of  being  useful  to 
the  country  in  one  of  the  great  points  on  which  he  lays  a  principal 
stress,  but  by  returning  to  the  management  of  its  finances. 
Besides  this  consideration,  he  stated,  not  less  pointedly  and 
decidedly,  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  absolute  necessity 
there  is,  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  that  there 
should  be  an  avowed  and  real  minister  possessing  the  chief  weight 
in  council  and  the  principal  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  King. 
In  that  respect  there  can  be  no  rivality  or  division  of  power. 
That  power  must  rest  in  the  person  generally  called  the  First 
Minister  ;  and  that  minister  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  finances.” 

Addington’s  subsequent  meeting  with  Pitt  and  their  corres¬ 
pondence  during  April  did  nothing  to  improve  the  situation  ; 
things  had  gone  too  far.  The  project  of  Pitt’s  joining  the  Cabinet 
was  abandoned.  What  Pitt  had  demanded  was  nothing  less  than 
Addington’s  resignation,  a  humiliation  which  was  most  unjustified, 
since  Addington  had  had  Pitt’s  open  support  for  most  of  his 
premiership,  which  in  the  first  place  he  had  taken  on  at  Pitt’s  own 
suggestion.  If  Addington  had  accepted  Pitt’s  terms,  he  would  also 
have  seriously  embarrassed  several  of  his  colleagues  who  had 
joined  his  administration  at  Pitt’s  request.  A  letter  written  to  Pitt 
by  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  showed  the 
resentment  felt  by  Addington’s  colleagues  over  Pitt’s  terms  (quoted 
by  Barnes,  p.  411)  : 

“  However  you  may  flatter  yourself  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  most  clear  that  your  return  into  office,  with  the  impression 
under  which  you  have  appeared  to  act,  must  have  the  effect  of 
driving  from  their  situations  every  man  new  in  office,  and 
making  a  greater  change  than  has  ever  been  made  on  any  similar 
occasion.  I  think  myself  as  one  of  those  persons  individually 
intitled  to  call  upon  your  honour  not  to  pursue  the  fine  of  con¬ 
duct  which  you  seem  determined  to  adopt.  The  present 
Administration,  so  far  from  having  been  formed  in  hostility  to 
you,  was  avowedly  formed  of  your  friends.  When  you  quitted 
your  office,  you  repeatedly  declared  that  you  should  consider 
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yourself  as  obliged  to  those  friends  who  would  continue  in  office 

or  would  accept  office  under  Mr.  Addington.” 

Further,  as  Pitt  had  demanded  carte  blanche  to  reconstitute  the 
Cabinet  as  he  saw  fit,  these  same  ministers  had  no  guarantee  of 
being  chosen  to  continue  in  office  ;  someone  had  to  go,  for  Pitt 
was  determined  to  include  some  of  Addington’s  main  opponents, 
in  particular  Dundas  and  Canning.  Pitt  safeguarded  himself  from 
any  possible  blame  for  causing  a  recurrence  of  George  Ill’s  madness 
by  emphasizing  that  the  King  must  give  his  full  approval  before 
he  would  consider  a  return  to  office. 

In  a  long  leader  in  The  Times  of  April  19th  Hiley  expressed 
himself  with  vigour  on  the  possibility  of  Pitt’s  having  been  ready 
to  join  the  Cabinet.  “  It  never  was,  and  never  could  be  doubted, 
but  that  Mr.  Addington  would  accept  with  willingness  any  over¬ 
tures  (if  they  had  been  made)  for  admitting  him  into  his  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  a  man  must  be  ignorant  indeed,  who  could  imagine 
Mr.  Pitt,  if  he  wished  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  would  consider 
Mr.  Addington  as  the  obstacle  he  had  to  remove.  Is  the  Catholic 
Question  then  disposed  of  ?  or  have  the  real  grounds  of  his 
resignation  been  cleared  from  the  mystery  which  a  Noble  Lord, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  last  and  present  Ministers,  declared 
to  hang  over  that  extraordinary  occurrence.  Did  any  motive  exist 
two  years  ago  which  could  justify  his  resignation,  and  not  now 
equally  condemn  his  resumption  of  power  ;  particularly  if  his 
return  had  been  the  subject  of  an  high  and  contentious  negotiation  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  dissemble  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have  negotiated 
for  a  place,  and  failed  too  in  his  negotiation,  without  some  loss  of 
honour,  and  some  depreciation  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  ? 

“  If  we  are  for  a  moment  to  suppose  this  negotiation  to  have  ever 
subsisted,  let  us  see  what  must  have  been  its  objects  To  exchange 
Ministers  who  saved  the  country,  for  those  who  brought  it  into 
danger— the  men  who  flew  to  its  defence,  for  those  who  have 
fled  from  it  in  distress— those  who  made  Peace,  for  those  who 
attempted  it  in  vain,  and  refused  even  to  treat  with  the  1st  Consul 
those  who  carried  on  the  war  with  uniform  success,  and  concluded 
it  in  the  career  of  victories  by  sea  and  land,  for  those  whose  whole 
system  and  conduct  of  it  has  been  declared  by  the  greatest  of  all 
authorities  (Mr.  Burke)  to  have  been  but  one  error  and  mistake 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  was  certainly  often  misjudged,  and 
often  unfortunate; — -we  might  add — ^to  exchange  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  for  the  dictation  of  a  few  powerful  families  ;  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  King’s  choice  for  mimsters  of  their  own 
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nomination.”  We  have  no  evidence  how  Henry  took  his  brother’s 
comments  on  these  matters,  but  articles  of  this  kind  must  have 
exacerbated  the  growing  ill-feeling  between  Pitt  and  Henry 
Addington. 

A  most  unfortunate  incident  took  place  when  Addington  came 
to  the  Commons  to  announce  that  war  had  been  declared.  Grey, 
a  Whig  and  no  friend  of  Addington’s,  described  the  incident  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  during  May  1803  (quoted  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan, 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Reform  Bill,  p.  130).  “  We  are  now  actually  at 
war,  and  we  can  only  say  God  send  us  a  safe  deliverance  !  under 
which  such  Alinisters  can  hardly  be  happy.  Hawkesbury,  in  moving 
to  have  the  King’s  message  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday 
next,  was  absolutely  convulsed  with  fear  and  could  hardly  articulate 
from  the  violence  of  his  agitation  and  to  make  the  thing  quite  ridicu¬ 
lous  Addington  appeared  in  the  full  dress  of  the  Windsor  uniform 
[presumably  this  refers  to  the  uniform  of  the  Woodley  Volunteers] 
and  strode  up  the  House  in  a  burst  of  laughter  just  as  the  Speaker 
was  reading  the  Medicine  Act  a  second  time.”  This  event  was 
exploited  by  the  cartoonists  ;  Gillray  produced  one  called  “Armed 
Heroes  It  showed  Addington  and  Napoleon  facing  each  other 
across  the  Channel,  with  Addington  wearing  his  uniform  and  a 
sword.  Sticking  out  of  each  pocket  is  a  medicine  bottle,  one 
called  “composing  draft”  and  the  other  “stimulating  draft”. 
Addington  looks  at  Napoleon  in  a  crestfallen  way,  alternately 
saying  brave  and  then  fearful  lines.  Behind  him  are  brothers  Hiley 
and  Bragge  waving  their  hats  to  encourage  him.  Below  the  title 
are  two  lines  of  doggerel  : 

Throughout  the  World  Heroes  but  Two  wee  see 

Great  Dr.  Addington  and  little—Boimcing  B. 

Addington  complicated  his  position  by  making  two  political 
errors  of  judgment  in  1803.  First,  he  persuaded  Tierney  to  come 
into  the  government  as  Treasurer  to  the  Navy.  Tierney  was  an 
enemy  of  Pitt,  for  they  had,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  fought 
a  duel  in  1798.  Tierney  was  also  unpopular  with  Fox,  since  in 
1797  he  alone  of  the  Whigs  remained  on  in  Parliament  when  the 
other  members  of  the  party  refused  to  continue  attending  the 
House.  Thus  Addin^on  further  alienated  Pitt  and  in  addition 
made  Fox  and  the  Whigs  less  prepared  to  give  him  passive  support. 
The  Whigs  were  in  any  case  antagonised  by  the  declaration  of  war. 
Secondly,  he  had  Hawkesbury,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  removed, 

1.  M.  D.  George,  vol.  VIII,  no.  9996. 
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after  the  end  of  the  session  in  August,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
move  weakened  the  debating  strength  of  the  Government  in  the 
Commons. 


VI  The  War  and  the  Fall  of  Addington’s  Government, 

1803-04. 

After  the  collapse  of  Addington’s  proposals  for  a  coalition 
between  himself  and  Pitt,  signs  that  Pitt’s  support  was  waning  became 
evident  during  the  debate  on  the  resumption  of  the  war  with 
France.  On  May  23rd  Pitt  made  what  many  considered  to  have 
been  his  finest  speech  ;  in  it  he  studiously  avoided  praising  the 
Government’s  preparation  for  the  war,  nor  did  he  commend  their 
treatment  of  foreign  affairs  ;  instead  he  urged  that  the  war  should 
be  carried  on  more  energetically.  A  serious  breach  took  place  in 
June  when  Colonel  Patten  moved  a  motion  of  censure  on  the 
Government  for  their  handling  of  relations  with  France.  Pitt  did 
not  want  to  go  to  this  extreme,  and  offered  to  “  move  the  orders  of 
the  day  ”,  a  technical  device  normally  used  to  pass  over  any  topic 
irregularly  introduced.  Addington  refused  to  accept  this  worthless 
compromise.  Commenting  later,  Addington  wrote  . 

“  Pitt  repented  of  his  pledge  to  support  Colonel  Patten  s 
motion  for  a  censure  on  the  government  ;  and  sent  Lord  MelviUe 
to  me  four  days  before  the  debate  to  endeavour  to  comproimse 
matters,  and  to  convey  an  offer  from  him  to  move  the  orders 
of  the  day.  On  my  instantly  refusing  to  accede  to  this.  Lord 
Melville  begged  me  to  reconsider  this  determination.  I  see 
nothing  to  consider,’  was  my  reply.  ‘  Nothing  shaU  induce  me 
to  remain  in  power  a  single  day  after  an  indirect  centre  has 
been  passed  on  the  government.’  I  then  went  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  told  the  circumstance  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Eldon.  The  Duke  warmly  thanked  me  for  my  firmness  :  Lord 
Eldon’ asked  me,  whether  I  felt  secure  ”  (P.,  II,  p.  138). 

At  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  Pitt  put  his  motion  to  the  House. 
It  was  defeated  by  335  to  58  votes.  In  addition  to  Addington’s 
own  supporters.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  (old  Opposition)  voted  against 
it  as  did  Windham  and  his  followers,  who  supported  the  war, 
although  they  had  no  faith  in  Addington’s  ability  to  wage  it 
effectively  ;  this  latter  group,  with  Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper 
House,  became  known  as  the  New  Opposition.  According  to 
Barnes  this  result  “  indicated  that  the  Mimstry  and  the  Old  and 
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the  New  Opposition  all  insisted  on  a  showdown  ”  (p.  418).  Pitt 
took  little  part  in  the  rest  of  the  session,  although  Abbot,  the 
Speaker,  noted  that  “  Words  of  considerable  asperity,  or  rather 
language  in  a  tone  of  asperity,  passed  from  Mr.  Pitt  toward  Mr. 
Addington 

During  the  recess,  which  lasted  from  August  12th  to  November 
22nd,  a  pamphlet  war  broke  out  between  the  supporters  of 
Addington  and  Pitt.  PeUew  admits  that  the  Addingtonians  began 
this  conflict  with  an  able  work,  published  in  September  1803, 
called  “A  few  Cursory  Remarks  upon  the  State  of  Parties  during 
the  Administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Addington.  By  a 
Near  Observer  He  attributes  its  authorship  to  T.  R.  Bentley 
(P.,  II,  p.  145),  but  this  mysterious  person  is  never  mentioned 
again  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  nor  is  there  an  M.P.  of  such 
a  name  in  the  list  of  Addington’s  followers  which  Rogers  has 
compiled.  Certainly  anyone  who  has  read  both  this  pamphlet 
and  Hiley’s  articles  in  The  Times  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  a 
marked  similarity  between  the  two,  not  only  in  their  contents, 
but  also  in  their  style.  Hence  it  is  most  probable  that  if  “A  Few 
Cursory  Remarks  ”  was  not  actually  written  by  Hiley  himself,  it 
was  inspired  by  him,  and  this  hypothesis  also  explains  why  Pitt 
should  have  so  resented  its  publication.  Cobbett  indeed  not  only 
accused  Hiley  of  being  an  accomplice  in  its  production,  but  also 
claimed  that  he  was  circulating  it  under  Treasury  auspices  (Rogers, 
p.  141).  Replying  to  this  charge  in  The  Times  of  September  2nd, 
1803,  Hiley  prevaricated  when  he  stated  that  “  the  composition 
has  been  very  unwarrantably  ascribed  to  some  respectable  persons, 
who  we  had  reason  to  believe  had  never  seen  it  before  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  print  .  .  .  We  think  it  right  to  declare  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  slightest  connection  between  any  of  the 
present  Aiinisters  and  the  publication  under  consideration,  nor 
do  we  believe  the  report  that  its  circulation  has  been  officially 
promoted  ”.  It  may  be  argued  that  Hiley,  a  Joint  Paymaster  to 
the  Forces,  was  not  technically  a  Minister  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
either  his  brother,  or  any  of  the  Cabinet,  would  have  been  informed 
beforehand  of  his  intention  to  sponsor  (or  write)  such  a  pamphlet. 
Finally,  in  a  passage  where  Henry  Addington  is  strongly  urged 
to  break  with  Pitt,  the  pamphleteer  implies  that  he  is  someone  very 
close  to  the  Prime  Minister  ...  “I  look  upon  the  attachment  and 
deference  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Air.  Pitt  as  a 
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weakness,  the  only  one  I  have  discovered  in  his  character  and 
which,  as  a  near  observer,  I  know  I  do  not  mistake  in  attributing 
to  the  most  amiable  and  purest  source.  Still  it  must  be  permitted 
,  me  to  doubt,  whether,  after  all  that  passed,  it  be  not  a  very  great 
discouragement  to  the  real  friends  of  government  and  country, 
to  think  they  see  too  much  respect  and  deference  for  an  opinion, 
which  they  do  not  consider  to  be  altogether  free  from  party,  and 
even  hostile  views  ?  ”  This  weakness  was  eradicated,  for,  soon, 
Pitt  and  Addington  were  deeply  estranged. 

Before  returning  to  the  political  situation,  brief  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  proposals  for  defending  the  country,  and  of  the 
troubles  in  Ireland.  Before  war  was  declared,  there  were  about 
105,000  regulars  and  70,000  militia,  the  latter  being  chosen  by  ballot, 
to  serve  for  four  years,  from  amongst  men  aged  eighteen  to  forty- 
five.  Addington  proposed  to  raise  50,000  men  by  ballot  to  act  as 
a  reserve  army.  He  also  encouraged  the  formation  of  volunteer 
forces,  himself  acting  as  the  leader  of  the  Woodley  Volunteers, 
whilst  Hiley  raised  the  Mendip  Legion. 

Although  somewhat  impaired  by  the  economies  of  the  peace, 
the  British  Navy  was  more  prepared  for  the  war  than  was  the 
French  Navy.  Lord  St.  Vincent  at  once  ordered  a  strict  and,  on 
the  whole,  successful  blockade  of  the  enemy  ports.  Such  vigilance 
was  very  necessary,  for  Napoleon  soon  mustered  around  Boulogne 
an  army  of  some  130,000  seasoned  troops.  This  large  force, 
however,  lacked  vessels  to  transport  it  across  the  Channel,  and  the 
naval  blockade  prevented  them  from  being  assembled.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  threat  to  Britain  was  a  very  real  one  and  the  men  of  1803 
were  as  anxious  as  were  their  descendants  in  1940.  The  French 
were  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  attacking  England  lay 
in  fomenting  trouble  in  Ireland,  where  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
was  bitterly  hated  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  Catholics  who 
were  not  impressed  by  the  recent  Act  of  Union.  In  July,  1803,  a 
small  rising,  led  by  Emmet,  who  had  escaped  to  France  after  the 
failure  of  the  French  landing  in  1798,  was  rapidly  put  down  by 
Lord  Redesdale.  Ireland  gave  no  more  trouble  during  Addington’s 
Premiership. 

When  Parliament  met  again,  late  in  November  1803,  for  a  sitting 
which  lasted  only  for  about  one  month,  the  Opposition  was  stiU 
divided.  The  attacks  of  Windham  were  directed  mainly  at  the 
Government’s  failure  to  arm  the  overwhelming  numbers  who  had 
come  forward  as  volunteers  ;  these,  by  the  autumn,  had  totalled 
about  340,000  men,  out  of  which  at  first  no  proper  equipment 
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could  be  found  for  about  120,000,  they  were  merely  given  pikes, 
rather  like  some  of  the  Home  Guard  in  1940.  Windham,  aided  by 
Cobbett  in  his  newspaper  The  Political  Register,  cast  the  gravest 
doubts  on  the  military  value  of  this  large  and  unwieldy  force.  He 
suggested  that,  if  faced  with  a  landing  made  by  seasoned  French 
troops,  the  Volunteers  would  prove  almost  useless.  This  suggestion 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  Government.  Hiley  Addington  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times  accused  Windham  of  trying  to  undermine 
the  security  of  the  country.  In  The  Times  of  26th  November,  1803, 
Hiley  criticised  an  article  (appearing  in  a  French  paper)  on  the 
proposed  invasion.  “  It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  matter  which 
this  article  contains  is  evidently  taken  from  Cobbett,  from  some  of 
the  ci-devant  Jacobean  Journals  in  this  country,  and  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Windham  who,  indeed,  is  quoted  by  name.  We 
long  since  foretold,  that  the  declarations  employed  by  these 
gentlemen,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  party,  and  to  get  the  Ministers, 
if  possible,  out  of  their  places  in  order  to  get  others  in,  would  be 
made  use  of  against  our  country  .  .  .  .”  Hiley  went  on  to  say  that 
Cobbett  and  Windham  were  “  alarmists  by  profession  ”,  but  no  one 
else  in  England  was  really  frightened  of  Napoleon. 

Furthermore  Hiley  stressed  that  Windham,  the  chief  critic  of 
the  Government’s  policy,  was  an  unreliable  adviser,  since  he  had 
had  many  failures  as  a  strategist  when  Minister  of  War  from  1794 
to  1801  In  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Valerius  in  The  Times  of 
28th  November,  1803,  Hiley  takes  Windham  to  task  for  his 
criticisms  of  the  Government’s  handling  of  the  war.  “  ....  In 
the  mean  time,  will  you  presume  to  say  that  the  Ministers  have  done 
nothing  ?  Can  you  look  at  the  present  state  of  the  country  and 
dare  to  make  such  an  assertion  ?  The  Ministers,  it  is  true,  have 
not  to  boast  of  ‘  negative  successes  ’  ;  they  have  not  to  boast  of 
the  Netherlands  abandoned,  of  Holland  drenched  in  British  blood, 
of  the  massacre  of  Quiberon,  of  St.  Domingo  fattened  with  the 
carcases  of  30,000  Britons — if  these  are  the  ‘  energetic  exercise  ’, 
and  this  the  ‘  efficient  activity  ’  which  you  call  for,  the  Ministers 

have  no  such  to  boast . You  have  made  light  of  our  colonial 

acquisitions.  Conquests  without  bloodshed  seem  but  little  adapted 
to  your  taste  .  .  .  .”  Hiley  concludes  by  asserting  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  quietly  and  economically  efficient. 

More  worrying,  because  far  harder  to  rebut,  was  another  of  the 
Opposition’s  criticisms.  It  was  the  assumption  that  the  very 
success  of  the  Volunteer  system  hampered  recruiting  for  the 
regular  forces.  This  argument  was  based  on  the  supposition  that 
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men  preferred  to  join  the  local  volunteers  rather  than  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Army  and  thus  be  forced  to  serve  an3rwhere.  The 
problem  was,  in  fact,  a  most  complex  one,  as  was  proved  by  the 
failure  of  Pitt’s  Additional  Force  Act  (1805)  to  recruit  sufficient 
Regular  troops. 

Before  describing  the  final  months  of  Addington’s  administra¬ 
tion,  further  mention  will  be  made  of  his  foreign  policy  which  can 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  phases.  The  first  phase,  the 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the 
second,  the  uneasy  peace  which  followed  this  Treaty,  have  already 
been  recounted.  The  third  phase  began  with  the  resumption  of 
the  war  in  May  1803  and  lasted  until  Addington  resigned.  During 
this  period  the  Government’s  energy  was  largely  concentrated  on 
safeguarding  the  country  against  the  invasion  which  appeared  so 
near  at  hand.  The  war  overseas  was  nevertheless  pursued  with 
considerable  success  in  both  the  West  Indies,  with  St.  Lucia, 
Tobago,  Demerara  and  Essequibo  captured,  and  in  India  itself. 
By  design  Addington  made  no  move  to  revive  those  continental 
coalitions  which  Pitt  so  favoured.  Pellew  (II,  p.  309)  expounds 
the  foreign  policy  during  this  phase.  “  Mr.  Addington  considered 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  remain  in  her  present  attitude 
of  preparation  and  defiance,  without  exciting  hostilities  on  the 
Continent.  By  this  course  she  would  at  once  husband  her  resources 
for  the  period  when  they  might  be  applied  with  the  best  prospect  of 
success,  enable  the  continental  powers  to  recruit  their  strength  for 
another  effort,  and  obhge  the  enemy  to  remain  in  the  false  position 
in  which  his  pledge  to  invade  England  had  placed  him — a  position 
from  which  he  could  not  advance  without  imminent  danger,  nor 
recede  without  certain  disgrace.^^  Pellew  compares  favourably  this 
cautious  and  moderate  pohcy  of  Addington  with  that  of  Pitt,  and 
blames  Pitt  for  precipitating  the  continental  powers  into  the  Third 
CoaHtion  before  they  were  ready  to  challenge  the  French  again  ; 
certainly  the  disasters  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  make  it  hard  to 
justify  the  hasty  Third  Coalition.  As  has  been  shown,  Hiley  in 
the  columns  of  The  Times  was  incessantly  attacking  Pitt’s  earher 
policy  of  continental  expeditions,  and  in  this  opposition  to  any  kind 
of  continental  adventures,  Hiley  was  probably  mirroring  his 
brother’s  views. 

Parliament  resumed  its  session  on  February  1st,  1804,  and  once 
again  the  King  was  suffering  from  a  very  serious  recurrence  of  his 
illness.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  opponents  of  Addington 
joining  together  with  the  negative  policy  of  overthrowing  the 
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Government.  Windham  and  Grenville,  Fox  and  the  Whigs,  and 
Pitt  and  his  supporters,  by  the  middle  of  March,  had  agreed 
somewhat  uneasily  to  combine  against  the  Government,  although 
the  concerted  attack  had  to  await  the  recovery  of  George  III. 
These  groups  could  together  muster  about  130  votes,  as  the  debate 
of  March  15th  proved,  and  this  number  was  not  enough  in  itself 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  Thus  the  ministry  were  secure  as 
long  as  they  did  not  lose  the  backing  of  the  other  groupings 
who  could  normally  be  expected  to  support  them,  the  main 
proviso  being  the  retention  by  the  Government  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown.  In  Pitt’s  attack  on  the  administration  of  the  Navy, 
March  15th,  the  voting  was  201  for  the  Government  and  130 
against.  It  was  during  this  debate  that  Pitt  strongly  advocated  the 
principle  of  building  fiat-bottomed  gunboats.  Captain  Pellew  (a 
serving  officer  in  the  Navy  and  M.P.  for  Barnstaple)  supporting 
Addington,  ridiculed  the  suggestion  calling  them  “  a  mosquito 
fleet — the  most  contemptible  force  that  could  be  employed  ”.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  naval  arrangements  were  excellent  and  his 
speech  was  largely  instrumental  in  winning  the  day  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  (P.,  II,  p.  258-9.) 

The  first  crisis  within  the  Cabinet  became  apparent  by  the  end 
of  March  in  the  defection  of  some  of  the  ministers  ;  Pitt  was 
privately  approached  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon,  through  the 
latter’s  son.  Other  Cabinet  ministers  very  soon  began  to  make 
similar  overtures  to  Pitt,  letting  him  know  that  they  hoped  to  see 
him  return  to  power  ;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Chatham^ 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Hobart,  four  of  the  Cabinet  ministers,  as 
well  as  Yorke,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  was  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  each  acted  in  this  way. 

The  fuU  attack  was  launched  early  in  April  after  the  Easter 
recess,  and  was  concentrated  on  the  Government’s  defence 
measures  which  were  not  anything  like  as  inadequate  as  was 
formerly  assumed.  Yorke,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  debate  on  28th  March,  1804  (as  reported  in  The  Times  of 
March  29th),  gave  the  following  statistics.  In  Britain  itself,  on 
1st  October,  1801,  that  is,  just  before  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of 
the  French  wars,  there  were  170,426  regular  soldiers  (including 
militia)  ;  on  1st  April,  1803,  that  is,  just  before  the  end  of  the 
peace,  the  numbers  had  been  reduced  to  124,842.  Addington, 
defending  his  policy  a  year  later,  stated  that  “  The  effective  force 
including  the  militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  184,000  men 
(P.,  II,  p.  266.)  Yorke  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  ten  months- 
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during  which  the  Addington  administration  had  waged  war  with 
France,  the  total  number  of  full-time  soldiers  and  sailors  raised 
had  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  196,640.  Pellew  (II,  pp. 
306-8)  quotes  a  somewhat  different  set  of  figures  for  the  strength 
of  the  army  at  home.  These  came  from  the  official  returns  of 
the  Adjutant  General  and  were  published  by  a  Mr.  Hawthorne 
in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1808  called  “  Statements  relating 
to  the  Measures  adopted  during  the  present  War  for  the  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Military  Force  of  the  Country  ”.  They  are  as  follows  : 

January  1st,  1803  -  51,788  (sic.) 

July  1st,  1803  -  117,748 

January  1st,  1804  -  183,693 

July  1st,  1804  -  191,367 

The  various  statistics  on  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
period  are  most  confusing  because  sometimes  the  figures  include 
the  militia,  at  other  times  not  ;  sometimes  the  totals  are  reached 
by  excluding  the  forces  overseas,  at  others  these  troops  are  included; 
hence  no  two  sets  of  figures  for  the  armed  forces  ever  seem  to  be 
the  same.  The  general  point  however  remains  valid.  Whatever 
his  contemporary,  or  later,  critics  may  have  said,  Addington’s 
methods  for  raising  an  army  speedily  were,  as  subsequent  attempts 
proved,  reasonably  effective. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  taken  for  home  defence,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  claim  that  the  war  in  India  was  being  carried  on 
successfully.  Delhi  was  captured  on  8th  September,  1803,  by 
Wellesley’s  forces,  but  this  news  did  not  arrive  in  England  until 
early  in  April  1804.  Nevertheless,  neither  Yorke’s  reassuring 
figures,  nor  the  taking  of  Delhi,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Government’s  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  declining 
rapidly  during  April. 

The  final  blow  came  when  the  Prince  of  Wales’  followers,  on 
April  23rd,  joined  the  Opposition,  with  Sheridan  included.  The 
occasion  was  an  important  debate  on  Fox’s  motion  to  refer  the 
question  of  national  defence  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  ; 
this  was  in  essence  a  motion  of  no  confidence  in  the  Government’s 
handling  of  this  matter.  The  Government’s  majority  now  dropped 
to  about  50,  in  spite  of  Addington’s  proof  that  we  had  830,000 
men  under  arms,  a  considerably  larger,  if  less  disciplined,  force 
than  the  French  then  possessed.  On  the  25th  April  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  majority  was  reduced  to  37.  The  next  day  Addington  told 
the  King,  who  had  recovered,  that  he  intended  to  resign.  Addington 
had  rejected  the  proposal  that  he  should  dissolve  Parliament,  since 
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he  feared  that  the  country  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a 
general  election  held  at  such  a  critical  time.  He  also  refused  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end  in  Parliament,  as  he  had  at  one  stage  considered 
doing  (P.,  II,  p.  278).  Following  Pitt’s  example  in  1801,  Addington, 
after  his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  introduced  his  last  budget 
on  April  30th.  In  the  words  of  Speaker  Abbot’s  Diary,  “  He  went 
through  his  budget  with  great  clearness  and  apparently  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  House  ;  and  not  a  remark  was  made  upon  it  by 
any  member.  ...  Fox  and  his  friends  seemed  to  be  gloomy,  and 
the  Grenville  party  were  entirely  silent.  .  .  .” 

It  was  not  until  May  7th  that  Pitt  was  able  to  announce  his 
Cabinet.  The  negotiations  had  been  very  involved.  George  III 
would  not  countenance  Fox  in  the  Cabinet,  whilst  Grenville  would 
not  agree  to  serve  with  Pitt  unless  Fox  was  in  the  administration, 
and  thus  two  of  the  chief  architects  of  Addington’s  downfall  were 
excluded  from  the  new  Government  ;  naturally  Addington 
himself  would  not  join  Pitt’s  new  Government.  Mr.  Rogers 
(pp.  168-9)  has  summarized  the  situation  :  “  Pitt  formed  his 
administration  from  his  own  friends  and  those  of  Addington’s 
ministers  who  had  approached  him,  making  in  substance  the  very 
arrangements  he  had  rejected  when  proposed  to  him  a  year  earlier 
by  Addington.  Of  the  old  Cabinet,  Portland,  Eldon,  Chatham, 
Castlereagh  and  Hawkesbur>^  remained  in  office  together,  at  the 
King’s  desire,  with  Westmorland  and  Perceval  ....  There  were 
only  five  new  men  ....  The  change  profited  nobody  and  within 
twelve  months  Pitt  was  glad  to  have  Addington  back  again.” 

Hiley  Addington  wrote  a  bitter  article  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  was  overthrown.  This  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
30th  April  and  was  called  “  The  Political  Cerberus  ”,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  dream  derived  from  Aeneas’  experiences.  A  triple¬ 
headed  dog  in  human  form  is  seen  by  the  dreamer,  its  body  thick 
and  bulky.  All  those  who  see  it  are  astonished  at  its  three  heads, 
since  those  on  either  side  were  very  obviously  only  recently  stuck 
on  to  it.  “  However,  aU  the  three  mouths  vomit  out  fire  and 
brimstone,  all  act  together  in  a  strange  sort  of  concert,  in  which 
no  harmony  is  to  be  heard  or  expected  ;  for  one  of  the  mouths 
harks  against  war,  another  barks  against  peace,  and  the  third  barks 
against,  what  is  called,  in  plain  familiar  language,  the  Volunteer 
System.  In  one  thing,  however,  they  are  of  accord,  and  that  is, 
they  all  bark  against  a  virtuous  administration,  in  hopes  of  barking 
themselves  into  power,  though  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  this  should 
be  accomplished,  they  will  immediately  bark,  snarl  and  growl  at 
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one  another  .  .  .  This  horrible  creature  attacks  the  ministers. 
The  guide  who,  like  Sybil  leading  Aeneas,  is  conducting  the 
dreamer  agrees  that  it  is  a  crafty  and  dangerous  creature  always 
changing  its  designs  and  colours  to  suit  its  plots.  “  Thus,  if  the 
Minister  be  careful  of  the  public  money,  he  is  represented  as  not 
being  sufficiently  liberal  to  those  who  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
...  If  the  Minister  talks  of  invasion,  he  is  an  alarmist.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  neghgent  in  putting  the  nation  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
whilst  the  enemy  is  at  the  door.  In  short,  do  what  he  will,  or  what 

he  may,  all  is  wrong,  nothing  right . ”  The  dreamer  finally  is 

awakened  because  crossing  the  floor  of  a  once-sacred  chapel 
(St.  Stephen’s)  now  used  for  state  purposes,  he  treads  on  a  rat 
which  bites  and  awakes  him.  This  chapel  was  “  full  of  rats,  all 
running  out  of  the  burrows  from  side  to  side  ”. 

Nearly  a  year  later  a  far  more  virulent  onslaught  was  launched 
on  Pitt  for  his  part  in  causing  the  overthrow  of  Addington’s 
administration.  On  March  6th,  1805,  in  a  famous  speech  in  the 
Commons,  Sheridan  replied  to  Pitt’s  aspersions  on  his  conduct 
and  poured  scorn  on  Pitt’s  treatment  of  Addington  at  this  time. 

...  “If,  indeed,  I  had  recommended  the  noble  lord  [Addington 
was  by  then  Viscount  Sidmouth]  to  his  majesty  ; — if  I  had  come 
down  to  this  house,  and  described  the  noble  lord  as  the  fittest 
man  in  the  country  to  fill  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
because  it  was  a  convenient  step  to  my  own  safety,  in  retiring 
from  a  situation  which  I  had  grossly  abused  and  which  I  could 
no  longer  fill  with  honour  and  security  ; — if,  having  seduced 
him  into  that  situation,  I  had  afterwards  tapered  off  from  a 
promised  support,  when  I  saw  that  the  minister  of  my  own 
choice  was  acquiring  greater  stabihty  and  popularity  than  I 
wished  for  ; — if,  when  I  saw  an  opening  to  my  own  return  to 
power,  I  had  entered  into  a  combination  with  others,  whom  I 
meant  also  to  betray,  from  the  sole  lust  of  power  and  office,  in 
order  to  remove  him  ; — and  if,  under  the  dominion  of  these  base 
appetites  I  had  then  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  the  very 
man  whom  I  had  before  held  up  to  the  choice  of  my  sovereign, 
and  the  approbation  of  this  house  and  the  pubfic  ; — then,  indeed, 
I  should  have  merited  the  contempt  and  execration  of  aU  good 
men,  and  should  have  deserved  to  be  told,  that  I  was  hoUow  and 
insincere  in  my  support,  and  that  I  had  acted  a  mean,  a  base,  and 
a  perfidious  part.”^ 

Finally,  what  did  Addington  achieve  during  his  Premiership 
and  why  did  he  fall  when  he  did  ?  Rogers,  whose  researches  are 

1.  Pari.  Deb.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  785. 
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at  the  moment  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  on  this  part  of 
Addington’s  career,  must  be  quoted  (pp.  172-4)  : 

“Addington’s  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  was  imperfect  ; 
his  financial  ability  was  considerable.  At  least,  he  sought  to 
unify  the  debts  and  his  income-tax  remains  as  witness  to  his 
financial  understanding.  His  war  preparations  though  ridiculed 
were  well  advised  and  better  grounded  than  Pitt’s  abortive 
Additional  Force  Act  which  failed  to  raise  a  Territorial  Army. 
He  worked  diligently  at  official  business  and  spoke  on  all  occasions 
and  subjects  with  facility  and  perspicuity.  In  normal  times  his 
abilities  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  office 
but  inspired  leadership  was  urgently  needed  and  his  talents 
were  not  inspiring.  His  threatened  ministerial  life  had  lasted 
longer  than  many  had  expected  largely  because  his  pacific  policy 
was  supported  by  theorists  desiring  peace  for  its  own  sake,  by 
patriots  who  thought  a  short  respite  necessary  to  recoup  the 
nation’s  strength  and  by  economists  who  revolted  from  heavy 
wartime  taxation.  War  altered  aU  that.  Parliament  considered 
Pitt  the  only  man  capable  of  meeting  the  crisis  and  Addington 
realised  this  .  .  . 

Addington  might  yet  have  stood  firm  but  for  the  conduct  of 
his  revered  friend  Pitt  who  had  induced  him  to  assume  office, 
and  whose  change  of  front  bitterly  wounded  him.  Such  conduct 
irreparably  weakened  Pitt’s  Parliamentary  position,  making  him 
because  of  it  in  1804  head  of  what  was  substantially  the  old 
Ministry  whose  policy  he  had  condemned  and  in  whose  over¬ 
throw  he  had  been  largely  instrumental  ...” 

Rogers  concludes  by  saying  : 

“  Judged  by  his  words  and  actions,  by  the  difficulties  he  faced 
at  home  and  abroad,  inside  and  outside  Parliament  with  Pitt 
occasionally  friendly,  precariously  neutral  or  openly  hostile, 
Addington  emerges  well  from  the  ordeal.  His  sentiments  were 
on  the  whole  worthy,  his  motives  always  honourable.  He  was 
ever  animated  by  ‘  a  most  disinterested  love  of  his  country  ’  and 
sense  of  duty  to  the  King  which  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  resign¬ 
ing.  Having  allayed  one  storm  by  assuming  office,  he  believed 
he  had  dispersed  another  by  retiring  from  office.” 


VII.  Private  Affairs. 

Little  has  so  far  been  said  of  Addington’s  private  affairs,  and 
his  retirement  from  office  provides  a  convenient  point  at  which  to 
turn  to  this  aspect  of  his  life.  At  this  time  the  most  important  matter 
to  him  was  the  progress  of  his  eldest  son  Henry,  then  at  the  outset 
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of  his  career.  Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  hopeful.  Pellew 
(II,  p.  385)  writes  that  “  He  was  always  a  great  favourite  with 
Mr.  Pitt  and  was  frequently  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  playing 
chess  with  him  ”.  The  outcome  of  these  youthful  encounters  is 
unfortunately  not  described. 

Henry  was  educated  at  Winchester,  where  he  proved  himself  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  whilst  he  was  there  an  incident  occurred  which 
revealed  the  kindness  and  consideration  of  George  HI.  In  1801, 
when  the  King  was  going  from  London  to  Weymouth,  he  paid 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Addington  a  visit  before  leaving  and 
mentioned  that  he  proposed  to  call  in  at  Winchester  College  to  see 
how  Henry  was  getting  on.  Addington  had  some  difficulty  in 
dissuading  His  Majesty  from  this  kindness.  One  can  imagine  the 
consternation  at  the  College  if  George  HI  had  turned  up  un¬ 
announced  in  order  to  visit  one  of  the  pupils.  Nevertheless 
George  HI  did  later  order  a  royal  messenger  to  call  in  at  Win¬ 
chester,  on  his  way  to  London,  so  that  Addington  might  be  given 
the  latest  information  about  his  son’s  progress  (P.,  I,  pp.  427-428). 

Henry  went  up  to  Christ  Church  in  1803,  but  before  going  there 
his  father  gave  him  some  advice  (P.,  II,  p.  388)  : 

“  ...  You  are  going  to  a  place  of  study,  and  not  of  amusement; 
but  I  am  far  from  wishing  you,  on  that  account,  to  be  recluse 
and  unsocial  ;  on  the  contrary,  let  your  intercourse  with  the 
worthy  and  most  cultivated  members  of  your  college  and  of  the 
university  be  easy  and  imreserved  ;  but  avoid  exclusive  con¬ 
nexions,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  prefer  the  society  of  Wyke¬ 
hamists  to  that  of  persons,  equally  deserving,  who  were  bred  at 
Eton  or  Westminster.” 

Henry  worked  only  too  hard.  In  the  summer  of  1805  he  had  a 
severe  nervous  breakdown  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Pellew  describes  his  condition  (H,  p.  390)  : 

“  The  faculties  of  his  mind  continued  apparently  unimpaired  ; 
but  either  the  will  to  exercise  them  was  absent,  or  the  power  of 
doing  so  was  withdrawn.  He  seemed  to  derive  satisfaction  from 
books  and  horse  exercise,  and  manifested  a  consciousness  of 
persons  and  events  ;  but  in  aU  besides,  his  fine  understanding, 
to  use  his  father’s  expression,  “  remained  locked  up  to  a  melan¬ 
choly  degree  ;  ”  and  until  the  period  of  his  death — from  a 
casual  attack  of  local  inflammation — in  1823,  neither  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  the  expression  of  any  desire  or  emotion,  nor  a  single 
indication  of  pleasure  or  pain,  broke  the  awful  monotony  of 
mental  inaction.  Such  were  the  sad  consequences  of  excessive 
apphcation  at  too  early  a  period  of  life.” 
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In  1802  Addington  had  appointed  his  son  Henry,  then  aged 
fifteen,  to  one  of  the  most  lucrative  sinecures  in  the  country.  This 
aaion  was  severely  criticised,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  also  later  ; 
it  has  been  used  as  a  classic  case  of  the  corruption  of  the  period, 
as  well  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  venality  of  Addington’s 
administration.  The  Clerk  of  the  Pells  was  a  post  held  originally 
by  the  Private  Clerk  of  the  Treasurer,  whose  job  it  was  to  record 
all  the  monies  entering  and  leaving  the  Exchequer  ;  these  records 
were  entered  on  pells  or  sheepskins,  hence  the  name.  At  one  time 
the  Clerk  had  obtained  his  money  from  fees  and  percentages,  but 
in  1783  Parliament  had  settled  a  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum  on 
him.  {Encyclopaedia  Britannica^  Fifteenth  Edn.,  vol.  26,  page  3796.) 
Most  writers,  including  PeUew,  give  £3,000  per  annum  as  the  value 
of  this  post  which  had  become  a  sinecure  many  years  before 
Addington  gave  it  to  his  son. 

There  appears  to  be  no  convincing  reason  why  Addington 
decided  to  give  this  valuable  sinecure  to  his  young  son.  The  whole 
affair  is  uncharacteristic  of  him,  since  he  was  not  a  mercenary 
person,  nor,  like  Lord  Grenville,  a  confirmed  collector  of  sinecures. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1831  (P.  II,  pp.  289-91)  Addington  gave  an 
account  of  the  various  financial  suggestions  made  to  him  by 
George  III  and  George  IV.  He  writes  that  in  January  1801  “  His 
Majesty  declared  his  intention  of  sending  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  recommending  a  provision  for  my  own  life,  and 
upon  my  death,  for  that  of  my  son,  in  consequence  of  my  having 
held  the  office  of  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  a 
period  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  ;  the  pension  not  to 
take  effect  whilst  I  held  any  office  under  the  Crown  ”.  Addington 
gives  no  reason  why  he  refused  this  generous  and  eminently  sensible 
arrangement  which  would  have  put  the  King’s  mind  at  ease,  since 
he  considered  himself  personally  responsible  for  Addington’s 
having  forsaken  the  security  of  the  Speakership  with  its  salary  of 
£6,000  p.a.  ;  George  HI  must  also  have  realised  that  Addington 
was  unlikely  to  remain  for  very  long  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  were  in  addition  good  precedents 
for  an  ex- Speaker  receiving  a  pension,  since  Onslow,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1761,  was  given  an  annuity  of  £3,000  p.a.  As  far  as  his 
private  means  were  concerned,  Adffington  had  at  this  time  £3,000 
p.a.  ;  £2,000  p.a.  being  derived  from  his  late  father’s  estate  and 
£1,000  p.a.  from  his  wife’s  side.^  Although  this  was  indeed  a 
reasonable  sum,  it  would  nevertheless  have  meant  that,  had 


1.  Abbot,  vol.  I,  p.  587. 
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Addington  gone  out  of  office  completely  as  happened  in  1804, 
he  would  have  been  faced  with  a  drop  in  income  of  at  least  £6000 
p.a.,  a  large  reduction  for  a  man  with  a  young  family  of  six  children. 
Finally,  whatever  may  have  induced  Addington  to  accept  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Pells  for  his  son,  the  taking  of  this  sinecure  gave 
his  enemies  and  detractors  ammunition  for  endless  personal 
attacks  and  these  caused  him  considerable  distress. 

As  might  be  expected,  Hiley  rushed  to  his  brother’s  support. 
A  long,  and  somewhat  pompous,  leader  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  August  3rd,  1802.  Amongst  other  things,  Hiley  pointed  out 
that  Pitt  had  not  been  blamed  for  accepting  the  far  more  lucrative 
sinecure  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  This  oblique  thrust  at 
Pitt  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tactless,  since  Pellew  (I,  p.  499) 
claims  that  Pitt  had  himself  backed  Addington  in  appointing  his 
son  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells.  Hiley  also  wrote,  “We  have 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  this  accomplished  {sic)  young  man 
owed  his  promotion  to  a  patronage  more  august,  but  as  benevolent, 
as  his  father’s  ”.  Presumably  he  refers  to  George  III.  On  the 
following  day  Hiley  was  in  better  form.  He  ridiculed  the  sancti¬ 
moniousness  of  the  Opposition  Papers.  “  They  have  forgotten, 
apparently,  that  their  own  idol,  Mr.  Fox,  had  enjoyed  in  his  minority 
the  same  place  upon  the  Irish  Estabhshment,  and  that  he  after¬ 
wards  sold  it  to  pay  certain  debts,  which  we  will  venture  to  say  will 
not  be  contracted  by  any  member  of  Mr.  Addington’s  family  ” . 
Fox’s  youthful  gambling  debts  were  enormous.  The  Times  was 
also  henceforward  peppered  with  examples  of  Lord  Grenville’s 
many  profitable  sinecures,  these  snippets  being  probably  inserted 
by  Hiley. 

The  most  vicious  attack  on  Addington’s  taking  of  this  sinecure 
came  from  the  cartoonist  Gillray  who  had  been  issuing  a  series  of 
hostile  cartoons  ever  since  Addington  had  become  Prime  Alimster. 
This  cartoon  was  headed  “  Dr.  Sangrado  curing  John  Bull  of  Reple¬ 
tion — with  the  kind  offices  of  young  Clysterpipe  and  Little  Boney — 
a  hint  from  Gil  Bias — Gillray’s  cartoon  showed  Addington 
bleeding  John  Bull,  who  sits  exhausted  on  a  commode.  Addington, 
dressed  in  a  gown,  says  to  him,  “  Courage — Courage  !  !  ”  John 
Bull  has  a  Tricolour  bound  above  the  incision  in  his  arm.  Below 
him  a  small  figure  of  Napoleon  holds  out  a  cocked  hat  to  catch 
the  blood  which  spurts  out  ;  this  blood  is  labelled  “  W.  Indies, 

1.  “Gil  Bias  ”  is  a  satire  by  the  French  novelist  and  dramatist  Le  Sage 
and  was  first  published  in  1715.  Dr.  Sangrado,  one  of  the  characters  in  this 
satire,  bases  his  medical  treatment  on  bleeding  his  patients. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Malta,  Ceylon  Behind  Addington  is 
a  small  boy  (his  son  Henry)  who  catches  some  blood  flowing 
from  John  Bull  in  a  hat  which  is  labelled  “  Clerk  [of  the]  Pells 
the  blood  has  “  £3,000  Pr.  Annum  ”  written  on  it.  The  small  boy 
echoes  his  father’s  cry  of  “  Courage  !  ”  The  commode  on  which 
John  Bull  sits  is  inscribed  “  Reservoir  for  Clysterpipe  family  ” 
(“  Clysterpipe  ”  was  a  nickname  for  Addington).  Fox  and  Sheridan 
are  shown  offering  bowls  of  warm  water  and  repeating  “  Courage!  ” 
to  John  Bull.  This  cruel  cartoon  is  said  to  have  mortally  offended 
Addington.  (M.  D.  George,  vol.  VIII,  no.  9986.) 

Altogether  the  attitude  of  Addington  to  a  Royal  pension  remains 
very  mysterious.  Once  again  in  May,  1804,  when  he  resigned  the 
Premiership,  he  refused  George  Ill’s  offer  of  a  pension  which  was 
to  be  granted  on  the  same  terms  as  that  offered  in  1801.  With 
considerable  justification  George  III  replied,  “  You  are  a  proud 
man,  Mr.  Addington,  but  I  am  a  proud  man  too  ;  and  why  should 
I  sleep  uneasy  on  my  pillow  because  you  wiU  not  comply  with 
my  request  ?  Why  should  I  feel  the  consciousness  that  I  have 
suffered  you  to  ruin  your  family,  and  that  through  your  attach¬ 
ment  to  me  ?  ”  (P.,  II,  p.  289).  PeUew  does  not  give  Addington’s 
reply  to  George  III  on  this  occasion,  but  it  must  be  one  of  the 
few  times  when  Addington  dehberately  flouted  the  wishes  of  his 
Royal  master. 

When  Addington  joined  Pitt’s  administration  in  1805  Pitt  urged 
him  to  take  the  valuable  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
for  life,  but,  to  his  credit,  Addington  refused  to  do  this.  Finally,  in 
1822,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Home  Secretaryship,  he  did 
accept  a  pension  of  ^^3,000  per  annum  granted  to  him  by  the 
Crown  on  the  agreement  of  Parliament.  This  pension  of  £3,000 
per  annum  was  immediately  relinquished  by  Addington  when  his 
father-in-law  Lord  Stowell  died  in  1836,  leaving  his  daughter, 
Addington’s  second  wife,  well  provided  for.  Therefore  the  only 
tangible  benefit  which  Addington  obtained  for  himself  whilst 
Premier  was  the  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park  which  George  III,  and 
later  George  IV,  insisted  he  should  retain,  and  it  was  here,  where 
he  had  often  entertained  George  III  and  his  family,  that  he  spent 
most  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  (This  house,  in  1957,  became  the  home 
of  the  Royal  Ballet  School.) 

Addington  was  created  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  January,  1805, 
when  he  joined  Pitt’s  Cabinet  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
There  is  no  clue  as  to  why  he  chose  the  title  of  Sidmouth,  since 
the  family  had  no  connection  with  this  small  Devonshire  seaside 
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town  that  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Up-Ottery, 
where  the  family  had  property.  Addington  had  always  been 
strongly  opposed  to  accepting  a  peerage.  In  a  letter  of  May  9th, 
1804  (P.,  II,  p.  288),  George  III  wrote  to  Addington,  “  ...  his 
Majesty  will  order  the  warrant  to  be  prepared  for  creating  Mr. 
Addington  Earl  of  Banbury,  Viscount  Wallingford  and  Baron 
Reading  Addington  declined  these  honours,  as  he  did  the  Garter 
which  he  stated  that  George  III  had  offered  him  twice  (P.,  II, 
p.  291).  He  only  accepted  a  peerage  in  1805  because  there  seemed 
no  other  way  of  supporting  Pitt  ;  it  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  for  Addington  to  have  co-operated  smoothly  with  Pitt 
had  they  both  been  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  a  story  that  Addington  considered,  in  1805,  taking  the 
title  of  Lord  Raleigh,  and  in  a  biography  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
(Pitt’s  niece)  by  Joan  Haslip  there  is  an  account  of  this  proposal 
(Penguin  edition,  p.  45)  : 

“  . . .  When  Addington’s  wounded  vanity  was  being  soothed  by 
the  offer  of  a  peerage,  Pitt  contemplated  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  Lord  Raleigh.  But  Hester  was  indignant  that  a  man 
who  was  nothing  more  than  the  son  of  her  grandfather’s  physician 
should  bear  such  an  historic  name.  She  came  one  morning  to 
her  uncle,  teUing  him  that  she  had  seen  such  an  amusing  carica¬ 
ture,  which  depicted  him  as  Queen  Elizabeth  with  George  III 
dressed  as  a  Royal  jester,  and  Addington  prostrating  himself  in 
the  role  of  the  gallant  courtier.  Pitt  believed  her  story  and  told 
Addington,  who  had  all  London  searched  for  the  mahcious 
caricature,  which  existed  only  in  Hester’s  imagination.  The 
poisoned  shaft  went  home  and  Addington  now  chose  the  more 
unassuming  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth.” 

According  to  Abbot  (vol.  II,  p.  11),  Canning,  Sidmouth’s 
bitterest  opponent,  was  at  this  time  very  friendly  with  Lady  Hester 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  possibly  conspired  with  her  in 
playing  this  trick  must  have  made  the  insult  even  harder  for 
Sidmouth  to  bear. 

Viscount  Sidmouth’s  coat  of  arms  was  largely  based  on  the 
arms  of  two  other  Addington  families.  During  Henry  VIII’s 
reign  Thomas  Addington,  the  King’s  Skinner,  was  granted  arms, 
but  his  male  line  ceased  on  the  death  of  his  son.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  arms  were  granted  to  another  Thomas 
Addington,  of  High  Bickington  in  Devonshire,  who  was  a  very 
distant  descendant  of  Thomas  the  Skinner.  The  Devonshire 
Addington’s  coat  of  arms  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  earher 
one,  but  several  important  additions  were  made  ;  these  included 
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the  fleurs-de-lis,  the  lozenges  and  the  crest  and  they  were  probably 
all  derived  from  the  Gifford  family,  one  of  whom  Thomas  had 
married.  Sir  Isaac  Hard,  the  Garter  King  of  Arms,  apparently 
used  the  arms  of  the  Devonshire  Addingtons,  whose  male  line  was 
by  then  extinct,  when  blazoning  Viscount  Sidmouth’s  coat  of  arms. 
The  most  interesting  addition  was  “a  mace  proper  ”  upon  the 
shield  ;  this  was  obviously  introduced  to  commemorate  Henry 
Addington’s  twelve  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

The  occasion  of  Addington  receiving  a  peerage  was  too  good  a 
chance  for  the  cartoonists  to  ignore.  Williams  produced  a  cartoon 
early  in  1805  which  he  called  “  The  honours  of  the  Sitting  !  !  A 
Cabinet  picture  ”.  In  it  George  III  and  Addington  face  each  other 
across  a  small  round  table.  On  the  table  stands  a  four-tiered  dumb 
waiter.  The  top  row  holds  a  ducal  coronet,  on  the  next  row  is  an 
earl’s  coronet,  a  star  and  a  ribbon,  below  are  (?)  patents  and  at 
the  bottom  on  a  larger  scale  are  loaves  and  fishes.  Sidmouth  sits 
with  a  knife  and  fork  in  his  hands  ;  on  his  plate  is  a  fish  and 
beside  the  plate  stands  a  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  Imperial  Tokay 
stoppered  with  a  crown.  George  III  says,  “  Help  yourself,  Doctor, 
there’s  everything  you  can  wish  for  on  the  Side  Board  ”.  Addington 
replies,  glancing  sideways  at  it,  “  They  are  indeed  very  inviting. 
I  cannot  help  turning  a  Side  Mouth  to  them  ”.  Pitt  looks  in  through 
a  window  at  the  scene  very  angrily  saying,  “  Zounds  !  That  Fellow 
will  get  all  the  Pickings  ”.  (M.  D.  George,  vol.  VIII,  No.  10364.) 

The  worry  and  work  of  the  three  years  during  which  he  was 
Premier  left  their  mark  on  Addington.  His  health  was  affected 
(P.,  II,  p.  314)  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1805  he  became  seriously 
iU  with  a  liver  complaint  (P.,  II,  p.  378)  and  retired  from  politics 
for  about  six  months.  This  complaint  prevented  him  attending 
Nelson’s  funeral  in  St.  Paul’s  on  January  9th,  1806.  His  illness  was 
undoubtedly  aggravated  by  anxiety  over  his  eldest  son’s  nervous 
breakdown.  There  was,  however,  another  cause  of  this  illness  and 
it  is  best  described  by  the  diarist  and  gossip-writer  Farington.  On 
May  19th,  1803,  he  notes  that  a  Mr.  Boydell  “  says  Mr.  A  has  a 
load  upon  him,  as  Minister,  which  is  too  heavy  for  him- — He  wants 
spirits  and  courage  for  his  situation  and  though  a  temperate  man, 

1.  Debrett  describes  the  arms  in  the  following  terms  ^rnts, — Per  pale 
ermine  and  ermines,  a  chevron  charged  with  five  lozenges  counter-changed, 
between  three  fleurs-de-hs  or.  Cr^st, — A  cat-a-mountain  sejant  guardant 
proper,  bezantee,  the  dexter  forepaw  resting  on  an  escutcheon  azure,  charged 
with  a  mace  erect,  surmounted  with  a  regal  crown  or,  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  argent.  ^upporlrrs, — Two  stags,  the  dexter  ermines,  the  sinister 
ermine,  both  attired  and  gorged  with  a  chain,  pendent  therefrom  a  key,  all  or. 
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now  drinks  perhaps  twenty  glasses  (sic)  of  wine  at  his  dinner  before 
He  goes  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  invigorate  himself”. 
Creevey,  the  diarist,  no  friend  of  Sidmouth’s,  wrote  on  September 
10th,  1821,  that  Sidmouth  was  never  sober  ;  clearly  something 
of  an  exaggeration  since  Sidmouth  had  then  been  running  the 
Home  Office  with  a  very  small  staff  for  about  nine  years.  Never¬ 
theless  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sidmouth  was  a  heavy  port 
drinker,  though  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  shortened  his  life 
for  he  was  eighty-six  when  he  died. 


VIII.  The  Political  Wilderness,  1804-12. 

Between  the  faU  of  his  administration  in  1804  and  his  taking 
office  as  Home  Secretary  under  Liverpool  in  1812,  Sidmouth  was 
largely  in  the  political  wilderness,  and  the  incidents  in  his  career 
during  these  eight  years  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  specialist  in 
political  history.  During  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  three 
different  administrations.  The  first  occasion  was  in  January,  1805, 
when  he  joined  Pitt’s  Cabinet,  in  place  of  Lord  Portland,  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  by 
which  name  he  will  henceforth  be  called.  Pitt  badly  wanted  the 
addition  of  the  fifty  or  so  votes  which  the  Addingtonians  could 
normally  muster,  but  this  reconciliation  was  unpopular  both  with 
the  Addingtonians  and  the  Pittites,  since  these  groups  felt 
suspicious  of  each  other  (Rogers,  p.  193).  Rose,  one  of  Pitt’s  more 
important  followers,  was  rude  about  the  whole  arrangement,  whilst 
Hiley  and  Bragge  claimed  that  the  King  had  settled  it  all  without 
Pitt’s  prior  knowledge  (Rogers,  p.  194).  The  suspicions  of 
Sidmouth’s  opponents  were  well  shown  by  the  cartoon  of  Williams 
already  described  on  page  83.  Sidmouth’s  enemies  were  morbidly 
aware  of  George  Ill’s  liking  for  him,  and  in  his  Political  Register  for 
January  5th,  1805,  Cobbett  voiced  these  fears  when  he  wrote  : 
“  Mr.  Addington  does  not  join  the  present  administration  ;  he 
comes  in  ;  he  comes  to  take  possession  of  it  ;  Mr.  Pitt  will  now 
merely  become  the  debater  of  the  administration  over  which 
Mr.  Addington  will,  in  reality,  have  the  absolute  control  ”.  These 
suspicions  were  increased  when,  on  January  7th,  Sidmouth  dined 
tete-a-tete  with  George  III;  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  one  had  had 
this  honour  since  the  Earl  of  Bute’s  time.  Barnes  (p.  441)  states 
that  these  misgivings  were  not  entirely  unfounded,  for  George  III 
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considered  his  influence  over  Sidmouth  to  be  such  that,  after  a 
judicious  lapse  of  time,  he  could  always  persuade  Sidmouth  to 
renew  his  friendship  with  Pitt. 

The  Whigs  hoped  to  break  this  uneasy  union  between  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  and  Sheridan’s  famous  speech  against  Pitt  was  made  for 
this  purpose.^  A  split  nearly  did  occur  over  the  replacement  of 
Viscount  Melville  (formerly  Dundas),  who  had  resigned  in  April, 
1805.  Sidmouth  thought  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  been 
given  to  Buckinghamshire,  one  of  his  followers,  instead  of  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  who  was  known  to  be  under  Melville’s  influence 
(but  Middleton,  created  Lord  Barham,  was  a  great  success  in 
this  post).  Canning,  too,  was  intriguing  with  Pitt  about  this  time. 
As  might  be  expected  George  III  was  angry  and  hurt  at  not  being 
told  of  Sidmouth’s  threatened  resignation  over  the  appointment  of 
Middleton  ;  since,  whenever  possible,  Sidmouth  acted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  upsetting  the  King,  he  withdrew  his  resignation. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  was  far  from  secure.  “  The  agreement 
by  which  the  Cabinet  was  now  held  together  presented  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  temporary  accommodation  than  of  a  permanent 
arrangement.  Lord  Sidmouth  had  told  Mr.  Pitt  that  ‘  he  regarded 
it  only  as  an  experiment  ’  ;  and  certainly  whilst  the  latter,  though 
unquestionably  sincere  at  the  moment,  retained  his  unfortunate 
tendency  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  others,  this  was  the  best  term 
by  which  it  could  be  characterised  ”  (P.,  II,  p.  365-6).  The 
“  others  ”  probably  referred  to  Canning  and  Rose.  (Pellew  is 
particularly  guarded  about  this  matter.  The  reasons  for  his  reserve 
are  described  in  Chapter  3  of  Pellew’s  biography  of  Sidmouth, 
pp.  27-31.) 

The  proposal  of  the  Commons  to  prosecute  Lord  Melville 
caused  the  final  breach  between  Pitt  and  Addington.  Melville,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Pitt’s,  was  accused  of  having  fraudulently  mis¬ 
managed  naval  affairs  during  Pitt’s  earlier  administration.  He 
was  detested  by  the  Addingtonians  because  he,  and  his  important 
group  of  Scottish  followers  in  the  Commons,  had  turned  against 
Addington  during  1803-4  (Rogers,  p.  180).  This  action  had 
seemed  to  them  a  most  treacherous  one,  since  it  was  owing  to 
Addington’s  influence  that,  in  1802,  he  had  been  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  Hence  the  Addingtonians  were,  in  1805,  delighted  to 
have  their  revenge  by  helping  to  bring  about  Melville’s  downfall. 
The  occasion  was  a  most  dramatic  one.  The  vote  in  the  Commons 
was  216  for  the  motion  of  censure  and  216  against  it.  The  decision 
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thus  lay  with  the  Speaker,  Abbot,  and  he  cast  his  vote  against 
Melville.  (Abbot  was  considered  by  many  to  be  partial  to  Addington 
who  had  originally  appointed  him.)  Pitt  was  so  bitterly  disappointed 
at  the  decision  that  he  wept. 

Abbot’s  Journal  for  June  16th  summarised  the  reasons  for  the 
final  quarrel  between  the  two  men  : 

“  The  last  week  had  been  one  of  great  discomfort  between 
him  [Sidmouth]  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  desired  to  consider  the 
proceedings  upon  Lord  Melville’s  case  as  a  government  measure, 
and  said,  that  if  Lord  Sidmouth^ s  frimds  took  a  different  part 
from  him,  much  as  he  desired  to  place  them  in  high  situations,  it 
woidd  then  become  impossible,  and  his  own  sincerity  would  be 
suspected,”  (Quoted  by  Pellew,  II,  p.  368.) 

On  June  29th  Sidmouth  told  Abbot  : 

“  He  had  held  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Queen’s 
House,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  throv/n  out 
difficulties  about  giving  appointments  to  Bond  and  Hiley,  and 
dwelt  on  the  appearance  of  hostility  and  defiance  shown  in  their 
speaking  and  voting  against  government.”  (Quoted  P.,  II, 
p.  369.) 

Early  in  July,  when  it  was  obvious  that  Pitt  was  not  prepared  to 
give  further  appointments  to  his  followers,  Sidmouth  resigned.  He 
wrote  to  Hiley  about  his  last  formal  interview  with  Pitt  (P.,  II, 
pp.  372-3)  : 

“  .  .  .  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  yesterday,  at  Putney  Heath,  for  half 
an  hour.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  at  parting,  with  strong 
appearances  of  sensibility  and  affection  ;  but  his  best  disposi¬ 
tions  were  not  a  match  for  his  infirmities,  aided  and  assisted  by 

- , - ,  and - .  This  morning  I  received  a  note  from  him 

written  and  subscribed  as  usual.” 

In  a  footnote  Pellew  added  : 

‘‘  Lord  Sidmouth  used  frequently  to  relate  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  himself  at  the  interview  alluded  to  above, 
of  which  a  portion  will  now  be  given  from  Miss  Addington’s 
notes  :  ‘  On  that  occasion  his  Lordship  asked  whether  there 
had  been  any  thing  in  his  conduct  at  any  time  inconsistent  with 
what  was  due  from  him  to  Mr.  Pitt  ;  to  which  the  latter,  holding 
out  his  hand,  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  Never  :  I  have 
nothing  to  acluiowledge  from  you  but  the  most  generous  and 
honourable  conduct,  and  I  grieve  that  we  are  to  part  ” 

The  Addingtonians  were  now  out  of  office  again  and  pledged 
themselves  once  more  to  review  all  measures  on  their  merits  ;  as 
Sidmouth  put  it  :  “  With  party  I  have  no  connection  :  I  shall 
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adhere  to  the  King,  and  pursue  such  a  course  as  I  can  conscientiously 
justify  to  myself”  (P.,  II,  p.  316).  As  Rogers  shows  (p.  206),  this 
time  the  balance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  extremely  delicate. 
“  Fox,  Grenville  and  Pitt  defeated  Addington,  and  Addington, 
Fox  and  Grenville  defeated  Pitt  ”.  Not  surprisingly  during  the 
autumn  of  1805,  the  Whigs  made  several  attempts  at  winning  over 
Sidmouth  to  their  side,  but  to  no  avail  (P.,  II,  p.  394). 

The  second  occasion  on  which  Sidmouth  held  Cabinet  rank  was 
due  to  a  series  of  crises  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
Nelson’s  great  victory  at  Trafalgar  did  not  prevent  Napoleon  from 
sweeping  all  before  him  on  land.  The  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  AusterUtz,  December  2nd,  1805,  caused  the  dis- 
integration  of  Pitt’s  Third  Coalition  (Britain,  Austria  and  Russia). 
This  disaster  united  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  groups.  Fox, 
Windham  and  Grenville,  in  their  determination  to  attack  and  over¬ 
whelm  Pitt  and  his  party.  The  policy  of  the  Addingtonians  at  this 
juncture  is  not  entirely  clear  ;  during  the  summer  of  1805, 
Sidmouth  had  been  ill  and  was  also  seriously  afflicted  by  his  son’s 
mental  breakdown,  and  thus  had  not  himself  been  taking  much 
part  in  public  affairs  at  this  time.  Judging  from  the  letters 
quoted  by  Pellew  (II,  pp.  400-5),  it  would  seem  as  if  Sidmouth 
and  his  supporters  would  have  voted  with  the  rest  of  the  Opposition 
against  Pitt.  However,  Pitt’s  serious  illness,  leading  to  his  death  on 
January  23rd,  1806,  forestalled  this  concerted  move.  In  a  letter 
to  Bathurst  (P.,  II,  p.  407),  Sidmouth  expressed  his  relief  that, 
on  realising  the  gravity  of  Pitt’s  illness,  he  had  helped  to  stop  this 
impending  attack,  for  he  was  naturally  very  deeply  affected  by 
the  death  of  Pitt.  Nearly  four  years  later,  to  the  everlasting 
sorrow  of  historians,  he  burnt  most  of  the  letters  Pitt  had  sent 
him,  giving  as  the  reason  for  his  aaion,  “  I  had  an  immense 
mass  of  Pitt’s  letters,  and  to  destroy  them  was  a  struggle,  but  I 
resolved  a  few  years  since  to  select  a  portion  only,  to  be  preserved 
as  heirlooms  in  my  family.  The  rest  I  then  burnt,  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  committing  to  the  flames  every  letter,  however  interesting, 
that  my  conscience  told  me  Pitt  would  have  forbidden  to  be 
published  had  he  then  been  living  ”  (P.,  I,  p.  461).  AH  in  aU 
Sidmouth  told  Bathurst  that  100  quires  of  MS.  papers  were 
destroyed  by  him  at  that  time. 

After  Pitt’s  death,  the  so-called  ministry  of  “All  the  Talents  ” 
was  rapidly  formed  (it  was  also  more  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Broad-bottom  administration).  In  it  Grenville  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Fox  Foreign  Secretary;  under  the  circumstances 
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George  III  had  waived  his  objection  to  Fox’s  inclusion  in  the 
Cabinet.  Sidmouth  came  into  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
having  refused  the  post  of  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  for 
fear  that  the  frequent  meetings  with  the  King,  entailed  by  this 
office,  might  lead  to  jealousy,  Sidmouth  still  being  known  as  a 
favourite  of  George  III.  One  action  of  Sidmouth’s  at  this  time 
caused  a  storm.  He  stood  out  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Ellenborough.  This  was  an  extremely 
tmpopular  move  in  the  country  since  it  apparently  linked  the 
Judiciary  very  closely  with  the  Executive.  The  poHtical  reason 
for  this  was  that  Sidmouth  had  no  other  colleagues  in  a  Cabinet 
full  of  erstwhile  opponents,  whilst  Fox  and  Grenville  would  not 
countenance  increasing  the  size  of  the  Cabinet  by  any  other  means. 
In  the  Cabinet  reshuffie  of  September  1806,  after  the  death  of  Fox, 
Sidmouth  became  Lord  President  of  the  Council  after  all.  Pellew 
makes  it  clear  that  Sidmouth  came  both  to  like  and  respect  Fox 
more  and  more  in  these  few  months  during  which  he  worked  with 
him. 

In  the  election  of  October,  1806,  the  Addingtonians  fared 
badly,  losing  seventeen  seats ;  a  partial  explanation  of  this  loss  was 
their  having  joined  in  the  unpopular  ministry  of  “AU  the  Talents 
Henceforward  Sidmouth’s  political  attitude  stiffened  and  he  and 
his  followers  became  increasingly  averse  to  alliance  with  any  of  the 
other  political  groups.  In  March,  1807,  he  resigned  from  Grenville’s 
government.  The  cause  was  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  amend  and 
widen  the  Irish  Act  of  1793,  and  was  in  effect  the  Catholic  question 
once  again.  This  proposed  Bill  would  have  opened  commissions 
in  the  Armed  Forces  to  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Britain, 
instead  of,  as  previously,  limiting  this  concession  to  Ireland.  At 
first  Sidmouth  had  agreed  to  the  proposed  Bill,  but  its  wording  was 
obscure,  and  he  thought  that  the  restrictions  on  the  promotion  of 
Catholics  were  to  be  retained  (they  could  not  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Irish  Act  rise  above  the  rank  of  Colonel).  Directly  he 
realised  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  George  HI  had  also 
been  misled,  Sidmouth  saw  the  King  (P.,  II,  p.  460)  and  told 
him  that  he  would  oppose  the  BUI,  even  should  the  King  feel 
himself  forced  to  accept  it  ;  as  always,  Sidmouth  was  consistent, 
having,  when  he  took  office,  exphcitly  stated  that  “  he  would 
ever  resist  the  Catholic  question  ”  (Colchester  Diary,  February  4th, 
1806).  The  upshot  of  the  crisis  was  the  resignation  of  Grenville’s 
ministry  of  “All  the  Talents  ”,  since  George  HI  asked  from  his 
ministers  a  written  promise  never  again  to  try  to  grant  further 
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concessions  to  Catholics  and  this  promise  was  refused  by  tho 
ministers.  The  comfort  George  III  had  derived  from  Sidmouth’s 
stand  is  well  shown  in  this  letter  : 

“  Queen’s  Palace. 

March  25th,  1807. 

“Although  the  King  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  the  arrangement  which  he  has  made  for  the  forrna- 
tion  of  a  new  administration,  his  Majesty  cannot  release  him 
from  his  situation  without  expressing  to  him  the  satisfaction 
which  he  has  derived  from  the  support  which  Lord  Sidmouth 
has  given  to  him  throughout  the  progress  of  a  transaction  in 
which  his  decided  principles  and  his  feeling  were  at  stake.  The 
King  is  not  less  sensible  of  the  readiness  with  which  Lord 
Sidmouth  complied  with  his  wish  that  he  should  continue  in 
office  for  the  last  fortnight,  under  circumstances  which,  his 
Majesty  is  well  aware,  must  have  been  equally  painful  and 
embarrassing  ;  and  he  desires  Lord  Sidmouth  will  be  assured, 
that  he  shall  ever  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  his  welfare. 

George  R.” 

Thus  for  the  third  time  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  his  followers^ 
were  out  of  office,  and  remained  so  for  the  next  five  years.  From 
March,  1807,  to  October,  1809,  Portland  was  technically  Prime 
Minister,  with  Perceval  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  real 
head  of  the  Government.  Because  Canning,  their  chief  political 
enemy,  was  Foreign  Secretary,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the 
Addingtonians  allying  themselves  with  the  Portland  Ministry. 

From  October,  1809,  until  his  assassination  in  June,  1812, 
Perceval  was  both  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Canning  was  not  in  this  ministry.  These  years  were  politically 
most  confused  :  it  is,  however,  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that 
though  the  Government  was  weak  the  Opposition  was  even  weaker, 
being  divided  against  itself.  As  far  as  the  Addingtonians  were 
concerned  it  was  a  considerable  achievement  that  they  managed 
to  hold  together,  but  they  were  heartened  by  regaining  in  the 
election  of  1808  the  seventeen  seats  which  they  had  lost  the  previous 
year.  In  the  course  of  these  five  years  the  group  drew  slowly  away 
from  the  GrenviUe-ite  Whigs  and  moved  towards  the  Tories  led 
now  by  Perceval.  Once  Sidmouth  had  become  convinced  that  the 
Grenville-ites  would  not  abandon  the  principle  of  demanding 
concessions  for  the  Catholics,  his  movement  away  from  them 
speeded  up  ;  this  point  was  not,  however,  reached  till  the  middle 
of  1810.  A  further  factor  alienating  him  from  the  Whigs  was  the 
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Regency  which  came  into  effect  in  1811,  when  George  III  had 
finally  become  insane;  the  Regent,  married  to  Mrs.  FitzHerbert, 
was  Imown  to  favour  the  Catholics  and  the  Whigs. 

The  Addingtonians’  chief  objection  to  joining  the  Tories  was 
Canning — although  Canning  was  not  now  in  office,  Wellesley  his 
friend  was  ;  whenever  Perceval  turned  to  Sidmouth  to  bolster 
up  his  shaky  administration,  Wellesley,  a  member  of  the  ministry 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  Canning,  threatened  to  leave  it.  From 
Sidmouth’s  point  of  view  these  five  years  were  unhappy  ones. 
Even  George  III  failed  to  understand  his  attitude,  thinking  him 
in  1809  “  more  influenced  by  private  feeling  than  by  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  public  cause”  (Walpole,  II, 
p.  46). 

Where  foreign  policy  was  concerned  Sidmouth  also  refused  to 
support  steadily  either  Whigs  or  Tories,  judging  the  measures  on 
their  merits  and  thereby  following  his  motto  of  measures  rather 
than  men.  He  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  cynical  action  taken 
in  1807  when  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  Britain  before  she 
was  at  war  with  Denmark,  but  his  protest  at  this  Napoleonic 
method  of  conducting  affairs  brought  him  considerable  un¬ 
popularity  ;  Grenville  and  a  few  others  supported  his  strictures 
on  the  Government.  As  he  had  fully  supported  Nelson’s  action 
at  Copenhagen  in  1801,  Sidmouth  was  open  to  the  accusation  of 
inconsistency  (Quarterly  Review,  No.  79,  p.  548,  discussing 
Pellew’s  biography).  But  the  two  cases  are  hardly  fair  parallels, 
for  there  was  a  terrible  slaughter  in  the  town  in  1807,  whereas  this 
had  not  been  a  feature  of  Nelson’s  battle.  Nevertheless  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  too  good  to  miss  and  Sidmouth’s  critics  quoted  Dryden 
against  him — 

“  .  .  .  .  Who  must  but  kill 
When  Doctors  first  have  sign’d  the  bloody  bill  ?  ” 
Sidmouth  expressed  himself  almost  too  forcibly  to  his  brother 
Hiley  on  this  subject  (P.,  II,  p.  480)  : 

“  .  .  .  When  I  die,  Copenhagen  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  ‘  We  have  done  a  deed  will  make  our  name  hereafter 
quoted  in  competition  with  all  ill  ones.’  ” 

Canning,  being  Foreign  Minister  then,  of  course,  strongly 
favoured  the  action  at  Copenhagen. 

Sidmouth  also  opposed  the  “  orders  in  council  ”  as  ill-advised. 
Under  these  orders,  designed  to  counter  Napoleon’s  blockade  of 
Britain,  which  was  known  as  the  “  Continental  System  ”,  neutral 
ships  were  forbidden  to  trade  with  France  or  any  of  the  countries 
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under  her  control  ;  if  caught  so  doing  by  the  British,  these  ships 
were  confiscated.  This  behaviour  particularly  exasperated  the 
Americans. 

On  the  other  hand  Sidmouth  always  favoured  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  supporting  both  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (Wellington)  and 
Sir  John  Moore.  He  was  a  friend  of  Moore’s  brother  and  was 
disgusted  at  the  Government’s  treatment  of  Moore  after  his  death 
at  Corunna.  Rogers  says  (p.  360)  that  Sidmouth  was  one  of  the 
half-dozen  or  so  men  in  Britain  who  never  wavered  in  their  belief 
that  Napoleon  would  eventually  be  overcome,  and  that  he  never 
lost  faith  even  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Torres  Vedras 
Campaign.  PeUew  reports  (II,  p.  505)  that  he  met  Lord  Grey  in  the 
street  in  April,  1809,  “  when  Lord  Wellington  occupied  the  lines 
at  Torres  Vedras  :  ‘  I  am  convinced,’  observed  Lord  Grey,  ‘  that 
in  six  weeks’  time  there  wiU  not  remain  a  single  British  soldier  in 
the  Peninsula  except  as  a  prisoner  ’.  ‘  Though  that  should  be  the 
case,’  replied  Lord  Sidmouth,  ‘  I  still  should  prefer  it  to  our 
retiring  from  Portugal  without  making  any  further  efforts’.  ‘Then,’ 
rejoined  Lord  Grey,  ‘  we  caimot  talk  on  the  subject  ’.” 

Sidmouth  came  into  prominence  over  two  other  measures  in 
these  years.  The  first  of  these  was  his  refusal,  even  though  a 
member  of  the  ministry,  to  support  the  Government’s  Bill  in  1807 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  He  hated  the  trade  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  but  he  thought  the  measure  proposed  was  both  impractical 
and  too  rapid  to  be  of  any  true  value.  His  view  of  the  necessity  for 
gradualness  and  his  opinion  that  laws  had  to  be  enforceable  to 
be  of  any  value  turned  him  against  the  Bill.  It  is  hard  to  justify 
his  attitude,  and  it  is  about  the  only  occasion  on  which  Pellew 
(II,  p.  447)  is  critical  of  Sidmouth.  The  other  measure  which 
caused  him  to  come  into  the  limelight  was  a  Bill  he  brought 
forward  in  May,  1811,  to  tighten  the  law  for  the  granting  of  licences 
for  dissenting  preachers.  Coming  from  Sidmouth  with  his  strong 
views  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Established  Church,  this  Bill  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy,  and  was  regarded  by  its  numerous  opponents 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  Anglican  powers  over  those  not  of  that 
persuasion.  Sidmouth’s  idea  was  merely  to  remedy  the  undoubted 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  application  of  the  Toleration  Act 
of  1689,  under  which  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  merits  of  those 
licensed  to  preach  ;  some  were  minors,  others  utterly  ignorant 
and  incapable  of  reading,  whilst  a  few  used  the  licence  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  sedition.  Also  Sidmouth  proposed  that 
whenever  a  licensed  preacher  moved  to  another  district  he  should 
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have  a  fresh  licence.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  outcry  against 
the  Bill,  Sidmouth  went  to  the  Lords  and  proposed  a  Second 
Reading,  but  the  Bill  was  rejected  without  a  division.  For  those 
interested  in  this  subject,  Pellew  devotes  nearly  thirty  pages  to  it, 
vol.  Ill,  pp.  38-66. 

Just  before  the  fourth  and  final  phase  of  Sidmouth’s  public 
career  began,  his  wife  died.  For  nearly  thirty  years  they  had  been 
happily  married  and  her  death  in  June  1811  was  a  grievous  blow 
to  him,  for  he  was  always  a  devoted  family  man.  Sidmouth  placed 
a  memorial  to  her  in  Mortlake  Church.  In  the  History  of  Surrey 
(vol.  Ill  (1814)  appendix,  page  clii)  by  Manning  and  Bray,  there 
is  the  following  description  of  the  memorial  : 

“  On  the  North  side  of  the  Communion  Table  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  Monument  by  Westmacott,  representing  a  lady  on  a  couch 
with  her  hands  held  in  a  praying  posture  ;  she  is  supported  at 
the  shoulders  by  a  female  figure  pointing  to  another  female 
figure  holding  a  Cross  at  the  feet  of  the  couch.  Another  female 
figure  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  one  close  to  her,  is  weeping 
at  the  feet  of  the  lady.  At  the  top  of  the  Monument  is  inscribed  : 
‘  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Ursula  Mary  daughter  and  coheires 
of  Leonard  Hammond  of  Cheame  in  the  County  of  Surrey  Esq., 
and  wife  of  Henry  Viscount  Sidmouth,  by  whom  this  Monument 
was  erected,  in  testimony  of  profound  regret  and  indissoluble 
attachment  ;  born  May  14,  1760,  died  June  23,  1811. 

Not  that  to  mortal  eyes  thy  spotless  life, 

Shew’d  the  best  form  of  parent,  child  and  wife  ; 

Not  that  thy  vital  current  seem’d  to  glide 

Clear  and  unmix’d  through  the  world’s  troublous  tide, 

That  grace  and  beauty  form’d  each  heart  to  win. 

Seem’d  but  the  casket  to  the  gem  within  ; 

Not  hence  the  fond  presumption  of  our  love. 

Which  lifts  thy  spirit  to  the  Saints  above  ; 

But  that  pure  Piety’s  consoling  power. 

Thy  hfe  illumn’d,  and  cheer’d  thy  parting  hour  ; 

That  each  best  gift  of  charity  was  thine. 

The  liberal  feehng,  and  the  grace  divine  ; 

And  e’en  thy  virtues  humbled  in  the  dust. 

In  Heaven’s  sure  promise  was  thine  only  trust  ; 

Sooth’d  by  that  Hope,  Affection  checks  the  sigh. 

And  hails  the  day-spring  of  Eternity.’  ” 

These  lines  were  presumably  written  by  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
The  statue  is  no  longer  in  Mortlake  Church  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Victoria  County  History  for  Surrey. 
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IX.  Home  Secretaryship,  First  Phase,  1812-16. 

In  April,  1812,  after  five  years  out  of  office,  Sidmouth  joined 
Perceval’s  government  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Canning’s  most  powerful  advocate,  had 
left  the  government  in  March  of  that  year,  thereby  removing  the 
chief  obstacle  which  had  kept  Sidmouth  and  his  followers  from 
joining  up  with  Perceval.  Thus  after  eleven  years  of  leading  a 
splinter  group  of  the  Tory  party,  often  in  alliance  with  the  Whigs, 
he  rejoined  the  main  Tory  fold  and,  as  Rogers  remarks  (p.  356), 
“  For  the  first  time  in  his  ministerial  life  Sidmouth  felt  at  home  ”. 
Full  unity  of  the  Tories  was  not,  however,  attained  till  a  little 
later  that  year  when  Sidmouth  and  Canning  were  reconciled  after 
their  long  and  bitter  antagonism, 

Sidmouth  only  held  this  appointment  for  about  a  month.  On 
May  11th  Perceval  was  assassinated  by  the  madman  Bellingham. 
After  Wellesley  and  Moira  had  both  tried  and  failed  to  form  an 
administration,  the  Prince  Regent  turned  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
who  succeeded  in  the  task.  Liverpool’s  government  was  to  last  for 
fifteen  years,  for  nearly  ten  of  these  Sidmouth  was  Home  Secretary, 
whilst  for  a  further  three  years  he  remained  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  without  portfolio.  Of  his  chief  followers,  Vansittart 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Bathurst^  was  given  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham  went  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  his  brother  Hiley 
acted  as  his  Under  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office. 

Except  perhaps  for  his  colleague  Castlereagh,  few  men  have 
suffered  more  vilification,  both  during  their  lifetime  and  after  their 
death,  than  has  Sidmouth  for  his  policy  when  Home  Secretary. 
The  traditional  Whig  interpretation  of  history  has,  until  recently, 
succeeded  in  convincing  most  people  that  Lord  Liverpool’s  rule 
was  both  extremely  despotic  and  repressive.  In  the  words  of  J.  L. 
and  Barbara  Hammond,  “  Probably  no  English  government  has 
ever  been  quite  so  near  in  spirit  and  in  licence  to  the  atmosphere 
that  we  used  to  associate  with  the  Tsarist  government  of  Russia 
as  that  Government  that  ruled  England  for  the  first  few  years  of 
the  peace  ”  (^Skilled  Labourer,  p.  371).  The  evidence  for  this  view 
is  largely  drawn  from  the  contemporary  Whig  critics,  such  as 
Brougham,  Tierney  and  Bennet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
Edward  Baines,  in  the  columns  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  from  Cobbett’s 
many  writings,  whilst  Lamb  in  his  poem  “  The  Three  Graves  ” 

1.  Sidmouth’s  brother-in-law,  Bragge,  had  changed  his  name  to  Bathurst. 
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and  the  “  angry  young  men  ”  of  the  period,  Byron  and  Shelley, 
give  a  literary  backing  to  this  notion.  In  this  picture  Sidmouth  is 
one  of  the  arch- villains,  second  only  to  Castlereagh,  and  is  portrayed 
as  a  kind  of  ruthless  Continental  Minister  of  the  Interior  con¬ 
trolling  a  web  of  spies  and  agents  provocateurs.  In  this  historical 
tradition,  Sidmouth  always  appears  eager  to  call  out  the  military 
in  order  to  trample  down  the  defenceless  working  classes  who  were 
attending  harmless  meetings  organised  to  obtain  the  vote.  In 
marked  contrast  to  this  decade  of  gloom  and  infamy,  the  sky 
suddenly  started  to  lighten  after  Castlereagh  had  committed  suicide 
and  Sidmouth  had  left  the  Home  Office,  which  Peel  took  over  in 
1822.  This  new  decade,  too,  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory  as  the  Whig 
Reform  Act  of  1832  was  passed.  Britain  was  now  securely  on  the 
road  to  complete  democracy.  Among  the  leading  historians  of  the 
period  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Dr.  C.  R.  Fay  and  J.  L. 
and  Barbara  Hammond  aU  give  such  an  impression.  Recent  works, 
in  particular  E.  L.  Woodward’s  Age  of  Reform,  W.  R.  Brock’s 
Liverpool  and  Liberal  Toryism,  F.  O.  Darvall  in  his  Popular 
Disturbances  and  Public  Order  in  Regency  England,  and  R.  J.  White’s 
Waterloo  to  Peterloo  have  considerably  modified  the  older  view  of 
the  decade  1812  to  1822.  Finally  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  few 
pages  will  at  least  show  that  one  of  the  leading  traditional  villains 
is  not  the  sinister  despot  he  has  so  often  been  depicted. 

The  m5^h  of  the  two  brutal  ministers,  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth, 
is  clearly  expressed  in  two  poems  of  Shelley’s.  (As  far  as  is  known 
Shelley  never  met  Sidmouth  nor  at  any  time  did  Sidmouth  molest 
him.)  The  first  and  less  well  known  of  these  poems  was  written 
in  1819  and  refers  to  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth. 

SIMILES  FOR  TWO  POLITICAL  CHARACTERS. 

1 

As  from  an  ancestral  oak 

Two  empty  ravens  soimd  their  clarion, 

YeU  by  yeU  and  croak  by  croak, 

''^ffien  they  scent  the  noonday  smoke 
Of  fresh  human  carrion 

2 

As  two  gibb’ring  night-birds  fiit 
From  their  bowers  of  deadl}-  yew 
Through  the  night  to  frighten  it. 

When  the  moon  is  in  a  fit 
And  the  stars  are  none,  or  few  : 
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3 

As  a  shark  and  dog-fish  wait 
Under  an  Atlantic  isle, 

For  the  negro  ship,  whose  freight 
Is  the  theme  of  their  debate, 

Wrinkling  their  red  gills  the  while 

4 

Are  ye,  two  vultures  sick  for  battle. 

Two  scorpions  under  one  wet  stone. 

Two  bloodless  wolves  whose  dry  throats  rattle. 

Two  crows  perched  on  the  murrained  cattle. 

Two  vipers  tangled  into  one. 

In  the  “  Masque  of  Anarchy  ”,  written  just  after  “  Peterloo  ”, 
Shelley,  then  living  in  Italy,  lashed  out  at  the  Liverpool  administra¬ 
tion,  Sidmouth  fared  less  dreadfully  than  Castlereagh,  being 
portrayed  as, 

“  Clothed  with  the  Bible,  as  with  light. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

Like  Sidmouth,  next.  Hypocrisy, 

On  a  crocodile  rode  by  .  .  . 

Poor  poetry  it  may  be,  but  Shelley’s  “  Masque  of  Anarchy  ” 
has  had  a  great  emotional  impact  on  generations  of  students  of  this 
period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there  is  the  evidence  of  one  who 
“  suffered  ”  at  the  hands  of  both  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  for 
suspicious  conduct  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  1817-1818.  Bamford  described  his  imprisonment  and  interro¬ 
gation  during  these  days  in  an  autobiography  called  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  a  Radical^  published  in  1844  (vol.  I,  pp.  106-7  and 
pp.  147-8)  : 

“  The  person  who  addressed  me  was  a  tall,  square,  and  bony 
figure,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  I  should  suppose  ;  and 
with  thin,  and  rather  grey  hair  :  his  forehead  was  broad  and 
prominent,  and  from  their  cavernous  orbits  looked  mild  and 
intelligent  eyes.  His  manner  was  affable,  and  much  more 
encouraging  to  freedom  of  speech  than  I  had  expected.  On  his 
left  sat  a  gentleman  whom  I  never  made  out  ;  and  next  him 
again  was  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  attorney  general,  I  think 
for  the  time  ;  who  frequently  made  use  of  an  ear  trumpet.  On 
Lord  Sidmouth’s  right,  for  such  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  speaking  to  me,  sat  a  good-looking  person  in  a  plum-coloured 
coat,  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  small  finger  of  his  left  hand,  on 
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which  he  sometimes  leaned  his  head  as  he  eyed  me  over  : 
This  was  Lord  Castlereagh. 

‘  My  Lord,’  I  said,  addressing  the  president  ;  ‘  having  been 
brought  from  home  without  a  change  of  linen,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  how  I  shall  be  provided  for  in  that  respect  until  I  can 
be  supplied  from  home.’  The  council  conferred  a  short  time, 
and  Lord  Sidmouth  said  I  should  be  supplied  with  whatever 
was  necessary.  I  next  asked,  should  I  be  allowed  freely  to 
correspond  with  my  wife  and  child,  inform  them  of  my  situation, 
and  to  receive  their  letters,  provided  such  letters  did  not  contain 
political  information  ? 

‘  You  will  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  your  family,’ 
said  his  lordship  ;  ‘  but  I  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of 
confining  yourself  to  matters  of  a  domestic  nature.  You  will 
always  write  in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  will  examine  your 
letters  ;  you  will  therefore  do  well  to  be  guarded  in  your  corres¬ 
pondence,  as  nothing  of  an  improper  tendency  will  be  suffered 
to  pass.  I  speak  this  for  your  own  good.’ 

‘  Could  I  be  permitted  to  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in 
prison  ?  ’  I  asked  ;  ‘  and  could  I  be  allowed  to  keep  a  small 
day-book,  or  journal,  for  my  amusement  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  an  indulgence,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  which  has  never  been 
granted  to  any  state  prisoner  ;  and  as  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  departing  from  the  established  rule,  I  should  feel  it  my 
painful  duty  to  refuse  it ...  ’ 

On  the  29th  of  April  I  was  again  introduced  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  ‘  Mr.  Bamford,  I  hope  you  are 
now  before  me  for  the  last  time.  You  will  be  discharged  on 
conditions  which  will  be  read  over  to  you  ;  the  same  conditions 
which  others  of  your  fellow  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged 
have  accepted.  I  assure  you  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  thus  restoring 
you  to  your  family.’ 

I  said  I  hoped  nothing  w’ould  be  proposed  to  me  which  was  at 
variance  with  my  political  principles,  as  I  could  not  consent  to 
forego  any  rights  to  which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  was  entitled. 
His  Lordship  could  not  desire  me  to  give  up  the  only  right  I 
had  exercised  ;  namely,  the  right  of  petition. 

His  Lordship  said  :  ‘  Nothing  will  be  proposed  to  you, 

which  an  honest  and  a  good  man  need  object  to.  We  are  not 
averse  to  the  subject  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ,  it 
is  the  manner  in  which  that  right  has  been  exercised  which  we 
condemn  j  a  right  may  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  that  it  b  ecomes 
a  wrong,  and  then  we  must  object  to  it.  Mr.  Bamford  ;  there 
are  three  things  which  I  would  have  you  to  impress  seriously 
on  your  mind.  The  first  is,  that  the  present  distress  of  the 
country  arises  from  unavoidable  circumstances  ;  the  second 
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that  his  majesty’s  ministers  will  do  all  they  can  to  alleviate  such 
distress  ;  and,  thirdly,  no  violence,  of  whatever  description, 
will  be  tolerated,  but  it  will  be  put  down  with  a  very  strong 
hand.  I  wish  you  well  ;  I  assure  you  I  wish  you  well  ;  and 
I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  see  you  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present.’ 

I  sincerely  thanked  his  Lordship  for  his  good  wishes  and 
condescension,  and  expressed  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  I  had 
experienced  whilst  his  Lordship’s  prisoner  ;  and  having  asked, 
and  very  obligingly  obtained  permission  to  have  my  liberty  the 
following  morning,  until  the  coach  started,  I  bowed  to  his 
Lordship  and  the  Council,  and  retired.” 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Sidmouth’s  career  his  tenure  of  the  Home 
Office  will  be  reviewed  under  four  heads.  First,  the  forces  of  order 
will  be  described.  Secondly  an  account  will  be  given  of  the  Luddite 
disturbances  and  the  means  used  to  quell  them.  Thirdly  the 
disorders  of  1817-20  will  be  reviewed  together  with  the  legislation 
enacted  to  coimter  these  uprisings.  Fourthly  Sidmouth’s  use  of 
spies  will  be  examined. 

In  1812  the  machinery  for  putting  down  disturbances  was 
rudimentary  in  the  extreme  and  remained  so  during  the  ensuing 
decade.  A  professional  police  force  did  not  exist,  except  for  a 
small  number  of  Bow  Street  Runners  in  London.  Darvall  des¬ 
cribes  the  position,  pages  245-249.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
were,  in  some  places,  the  local  constables,  of  whom  Shakespeare’s 
Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  was  not  always  a  caricature. 
The  Justices  of  Peace  were,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  local  law 
and  order,  and  everything  depended  on  their  willingness,  courage 
and  ability.  They  could,  when  necessary,  call  out  the  local  mihtia, 
yeomanry  or  any  regular  troops  which  happened  to  be  available. 
If  this  was  not  sufficient  to  restore  peace,  the  government  might 
send  down  professional  magistrates,  as  well  as  soldiers,  to  advise  the 
local  magistrates,  also  reinforcements  of  troops  might  be  drafted  in. 
Finally,  and  unwillingly,  the  government,  that  is  the  Home  Office, 
might  be  forced  to  take  over  an  area  completely,  as  it  did  in  the 
West  Riding  during  the  second  half  of  1812  and  the  first  part  of 
1813.  Then  it  supplied  the  magistrates  and  some  Bow  Street 
officers,  became  responsible  for  prosecutions,  packed  the  district 
with  troops  and  footed  the  bill  for  all  expenses  thereby  incurred  ; 
this  last  provision  was  always  an  incentive  for  the  local  magistrates 
to  try  to  get  the  government  to  take  over,  since  the  rates  were  thus 
relieved  of  heavy  burdens.  The  duties  of  the  Home  Office  were 
multifarious  ;  the  most  important  of  these  were  :  to  keep  in  touch 
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with  the  judges  who  sent  in  reports  after  each  Assize  :  to  appoint 
Lords  Lieutenant,  who  were  the  channel  through  whom  the 
Home  Secretary  communicated  to  local  justices  :  to  administer  the 
Secret  Service  Fund  by  which  spies,  informers,  witnesses  and  the 
like  were  rewarded  :  to  approve  the  calling-out  and  paying  of  the 
militia  and  yeomanry  and  to  authorise  the  posting  in  of  regulars. 
In  addition  the  Home  Secretary  controlled  the  London  Police  and 
kept  in  close  relationship  with  the  stipendiary  magistrates  ;  also 
all  communications  between  local  authorities  and  the  central 
government  were  handled  by  the  Home  Office.  The  department  was 
small  and  was  considered,  when  Sidmouth  took  over,  the  least 
important  of  the  three  great  departments  of  state,  the  total  staff 
being  less  than  twenty  clerks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home 
Secretary  was  traditionally  far  more  independent  of  the  Prime 
Minister  than  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  since  in  foreign  affairs 
the  Prime  Minister  kept  a  watch  on  policy,  but  Liverpool  was  a 
most  undictatorial  leader  and  rarely  interfered  with  the  work  of  his 
colleagues.  As  Brock  points  out  (p.  51),  “  Sidmouth  conducted 
the  Home  Office  after  his  own  fashion,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was 
called  in  only  when  the  business  of  that  department  faced  a  crisis, 
when  counter-revolution  became  a  national  policy  ”. 

Few,  if  any,  newly-appointed  Home  Secretaries  have  been  faced 
with  a  more  perilous  situation  than  that  which  Sidmouth  was 
confronted  with  in  1812,  for  the  Luddite  risings  were  then  at  their 
peak.  Darvall  (p.  311)  estimates  that  “  The  spring  of  1812  was 
therefore  the  time  when  the  English  Revolution  should  have 
occurred  if  it  was  to  have  had  any  real  chance  of  success  ”.  It  was 
certainly  most  fortunate  for  the  Government  that  Napoleon  did 
not  attempt  an  invasion  nor  try  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Ireland  at 
this  time.  By  May  all  the  forces  available  in  Britain,  12,000  troops, 
were  being  used  to  quell  the  persistent  Luddite  troubles.  Para¬ 
doxically  the  strength  of  the  Luddite  movement  was  also  the  prime 
cause  of  its  failure.  It  was  essentially  a  local  affair  and  this  made  it 
very  difficult  to  break  ;  since  local  loyalties  were  involved,  few  were 
prepared  to  give  information  to  the  outsiders  who  had  to  be  sent 
to  quell  these  disorders.  One  or  two  well-chosen  acts  of  terrorism 
directed  against  any  waverers  reinforced  this  local  blanket  of 
secrecy.  On  the  other  hand  the  weakness  of  Luddism  lay  in  this 
very  provincialism,  there  being  no  co-ordination  between  the 
different  areas  where  it  was  active  ;  the  Luddite  leaders  were  thus 
obeyed  only  within  the  confines  of  their  own  region,  nor  did  they 
ever  make  serious  attempts  to  unite  their  efforts.  Therefore  these 
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risings  could  be  and  were  broken  piecemeal,  the  main  problem 
always  being  to  make  a  first  entry  into  the  local  organisation. 
During  1811  to  1812  Luddite  outbreaks  were  rife  not  only  in  the 
Midlands,  especially  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire,  but  also 
in  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  the  industrial  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  particularly  in  the  triangle  Barnsley,  Leeds  and  Huddersfield. 
The  bands  of  rioters  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  chiefly 
interested  in  smashing  the  new  power  looms,  seeing  in  these 
the  major  cause  of  the  prevailing  unemployment.  In  Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  the  hand-operated  stocking 
frames  were  the  object  of  attack  ;  whilst  in  the  West  Riding  it  was 
the  shearing  frames  and  gig  mills  that  were  largely  attacked. 

Although  Sidmouth  could  not  know  it,  the  worst  of  Luddism 
was  almost  over  when  he  became  Home  Secretary.  Nevertheless  he 
acted  promptly  and  aroused  Parliament  sufficiently  for  it  to  set 
up  a  committee  to  enquire  into  Luddism  (P.,  Ill,  p.  83),  after 
which  Aas  were  passed  giving  magistrates  greater  powers,  making 
the  administration  of  secret  oaths  unlawful  and  granting  indemnity 
to  those  ready  to  confess.  Disorders  continued  in  the  West  Riding 
during  May  and  June,  1812,  but  ceased  to  be  really  serious  by 
July.  This  was  due  to  three  main  reasons.  First,  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  mounted  troops  by  night  and  day  prevented  the  Luddite 
bands  from  forming  up  ;  there  were  said  to  be,  in  September,  a 
thousand  troops  billeted  in  thirty  public  houses  in  and  around 
Huddersfield.  Secondly,  spies  and  informers  penetrated  the 
Luddite  groups,  causing  mistrust  and  suspicion  amongst  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  confessions  began  to  be  made  to  the  authorities  ; 
thus  the  ringleaders  lost  their  hold  on  the  populace.  Thirdly,  and 
most  important,  trade  took  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  second  half 
of  1812  ;  this  was  partly  helped  by  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  which  polic>"  was  strongly  supported  by  Sidmouth  (P., 
Ill,  p.  85).  A  great  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  held  at  York  Assizes 
in  January  1813,  although  some  30  out  of  the  accused  were  not 
brought  to  trial,  largely  through  lack  of  evidence.  Of  the  34  cases 
tried,  seven  were  acquitted,  seven  men  were  transported  for  seven 
years,  one  of  the  accused  turned  King’s  evidence,  one  was  held  over 
to  the  next  Assizes,  one  death  sentence  was  commuted  to  transpor¬ 
tation  for  Hfe,  and  17  were  hanged,  three  of  them  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Horsfall,  a  manufacturer.  The  severity  of  these  sentences 
helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Luddites.  Sidmouth  was  respons¬ 
ible  for  selecting  the  judges  ;  he  was  determined  not  to  have  a 
repetition  of  the  light  sentences  imposed  on  the  Luddites  at  the 
spring  Assize  at  Nottingham  (P.,  Ill,  pp.  89  and  91). 
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Conditions  of  employment  were  again  bad  during  the  winter  of 
1815  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  and  Sidmouth  was  apprehensive 
of  further  outbreaks  of  disorder.  The  price  of  wheat  rose 
in  1816  from  525.  6J.  a  quarter  to  1035.  Id.  a  quarter  ;  by  mid- 
1817  it  had  reached  Ills.  6d.  The  first  serious  piece  of  trouble  to 
occur  in  1816  was  riots  and  plundering  near  Ely.  This  was  easily 
put  down  and  the  offenders  were  harshly  dealt  with,  five  being 
hanged.  During  the  summer  of  1816  Luddism  broke  out  again 
in  the  Midlands,  the  troubles  continuing  till  the  winter,  but  the 
magistrates  were  much  more  active  than  in  1811-1812  and  informers 
were  more  successful  in  warning  the  authorities  ;  in  all  there  were 
seven  executions  for  these  offences.  But  Luddism  was  really  dead 
in  the  Midlands  by  early  1817. 

Sidmouth  was  well  aware  of  the  economic  plight  of  the  working 
classes,  but  his  unconditional  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  laissez  faire 
prevented  him,  or  his  colleagues,  from  taking  any  direct  govern¬ 
mental  action  to  remedy  the  distressing  situation.  Economic 
conditions  were,  he  considered,  natural  phenomena  over  which 
the  state  could  have  no  control.  It  is  in  this  light  that  one  must 
view  statements  made  by  him.  **  The  alleviation  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  diminished  value  of  agricultural  produce  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  intervention  of  Government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  145).  Pellew  quotes  (III,  p.  149)  a  letter  written 
by  Sidmouth  in  1816  :  “  You  well  know  that  I  have  long  looked 
with  great  anxiety  at  the  internal  state  of  the  country.  I  am  con 
cerned  to  think  that  the  prevailing  distress  is  so  severely  felt  in  your 
county  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  or  could  be 
alleviated  by  any  proceedings  at  a  public  meeting,  or  by  Parliament 

itself”. 

When  a  worth-while  social  scheme  was  being  run  by  an  employer 
Sidmouth  was  ready  to  support  it,  hence  he  gave  considerable 
encouragement  to  Robert  Owen  whose  famous  cotton  mills  at  New 
Lanark  were  a  proof  to  less  enlightened  factory  owners  that  good 
working  conditions  could  be  introduced  and  a  handsome  profit 
still  made.  In  1814  Sidmouth  is  said  (Podmore,  Robert  Owen, 
pp.  124-5)  to  have  distributed  to  foreign  governments  and  universi¬ 
ties,  at  state  expense,  two  hundred  copies  of  Owen’s  essay.  The 
New  View  of  Society,  so  impressed  was  he  by  this  work.  In  advocat¬ 
ing  Owen’s  social  and  economic  ideas,  Sidmouth  met  v/ith 
opposition  from  the  Tory  party  (G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Life  of  Owen, 
p.  23),  but  he  continued  to  protect  Owen,  even  after  the  latter  had 
been  accused  of  atheism  (Cole,  p.  100).  The  tradition  of  Sidmouth 
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being  such  a  diehard  Tory  that  he  refused  to  consider  reforms  of 
any  kind  would  therefore  seem  to  need  some  modification. 


X.  Home  Secretaryship,  Second  Phase,  1817-20, 

The  disorders  which  began  with  the  Spa  Field  Riots  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  were  of  a  different  nature 
from  Luddism.  The  momentum  behind  these  upheavals  was  a 
national  one  and  aimed  not  so  much  at  righting  local  economic 
grievances,  as  at  altering  the  whole  British  Constitution.  The 
Government  had  no  intention  of  allowing  any  sort  of  constitutional 
reform  at  this  time  and  under  such  pressure  ;  indeed  Sidmouth 
himself  appears  to  have  considered  the  British  Constitution  as 
nearly  perfect  a  system  of  government  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
of.  No  compromise  was  therefore  possible  and  clashes  were 
inevitable  between  the  Government  and  the  band  of  fiery  reformers 
and  agitators  who  were  urging  on  reform. 

The  first  round  in  the  trials  of  strength  between  the  Government 
and  the  reformers  took  place  in  December,  1816,  when  the  third  in 
a  series  of  mass  meetings  was  arranged  at  Spa  Fields  in  Bermond¬ 
sey  to  be  addressed  by  ‘  Orator  ’  Hunt,  Major  Cartwright  and  the 
Watsons.  Before  Hunt  had  spoken  the  younger  Watson,  carrying 
a  tricolour,  led  a  mob  into  the  city,  breaking  into  a  gunsmith’s 
shop  and  stealing  arms  ;  shots  were  fired,  but  the  mob  was  quickly 
dispersed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  some  helpers.  It  is  easy  now 
to  dismiss  this  riot  for  the  trivial  thing  it  turned  out  to  be,  but  in 
1816-17  such  an  opinion  would  have  been  difficult  to  hold.  Did  not 
the  terrible  Gordon  Riots,  still  remembered  by  many  living  at  that 
time,  start  in  a  small  way  ?  Was  there  not  more  than  a  chance 
that  the  Spa  Field  disturbances  might  have  sparked  off  a  similar 
upheaval  ?  Conditions  were  certainly  not  less  harsh  in  1816-17 
than  they  had  been  in  1780.  The  disastrous  results  stemming  from 
an  unwillingness,  in  the  relatively  recent  past,  to  take  prompt  and 
strong  action,  must  always  be  taken  into  account  when  judging  the 
measures  taken  by  the  authorities  of  this  era. 

On  January  28th,  1817,  shots  were  fired,  hitting  the  Prince 
Regent’s  carriage  as  he  was  returning  in  it  from  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  Two  months  later  a  march  was  organised  from 
Manchester  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Regent  against  the  proposed 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  march  petered  out  long 
before  it  reached  London,  but  by  then  the  Government  was 
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thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  writing  to 
Sidmouth  (P.,  Ill,  pp.  177-8),  compared  the  plan  of  this  abortive 
Manchester  March  (or  the  March  of  the  Blanketeers)  on  London 
with  that  of  the  Marseillaises  on  Paris  in  1792,  an  event  which  many 
considered  was  the  turning  point  in  the  French  Revolution,  leading 
directly  to  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.  The  analogies  with 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  were  too  similar  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  leaders  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  remembered 
the  September  massacres  of  1792  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  ; 
Sidmouth  indeed  had  started  his  political  career  the  year  the 
French  Revolution  began,  1789,  whilst  Liverpool  had  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

Battering  away  at  the  Government  were  Cobbett’s  Registers 
with  their  demands  for  sweeping  parliamentary  reforms,  including 
universal  suffrage.  During  the  winter  of  1816-17  the  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  cheap  Registers  (they  only  cost  2d.  each)  had  reached 
the  then  enormous  figure  of  40,000-50,000  copies  (Cole,  The  Life 
of  William  Cobbett,  p.  207).  In  tone  and  content  the  Registers 
were  only  too  reminiscent  of  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  reformers  were  asking  for  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
also  by  means  of  innumerable  journals  and  pamphlets.  It  was  easy 
for  Cobbett,  when  attacking  the  whole  system  of  government,  to 
warn  his  readers  to  avoid  violence,  but  as  the  Government  was 
not  ready  to  support  the  radical  parliamentary  reform  he  was 
advocating,  it  was  hard  to  see  how  else  this  reform  could  be 
achieved  except  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing 
administration. 

Many  mass  meetings  were  called  in  these  years  to  press  for  the 
desired  reforms.  The  chief  exponent  of  the  mass  meeting  tech¬ 
nique  was  the  forceful  mob  orator  Hunt.  In  those  days,  when  there 
existed  no  police  force  trained  in  controlling  large  crowds,  the 
dangers  of  permitting  such  gatherings  addressed  by  fire-eating 
speakers  were  very  real.  (The  Paris  mob  had  been  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  overthrow  of  the  old  regime  in  France.)  In  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the  idea  of  fommg  a  tramed 
police  force  was  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Britain 
as  “  continental  ”  and  “  tyrannous  This  intense  hatred  of  the 
idea  of  a  police  force  was  caused,  in  part  at  any  rate,  by  the  very 
efficiency  of  Fouche’s  police  system  ;  unfortunately  in  this  case 
the  cure  devised  by  the  French  to  overcome  the  menace  of  the 
Paris  mob  was  looked  upon  as  worse  than  the  disease  (White, 

p.  107.) 
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Even  if  the  Government  had  desired  to  take  some  positive 
action,  there  was  no  machinery  to  deal  with  the  new  social  problems 
caused  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  no  proper  Civil  Service,  nor 
Local  Government  Service,  nor  Police  Force,  nor  trained  Factory 
Inspectors,  and  few  doctors.  Although  it  is  easy  to  be  righteous, 
and  to  criticise  the  Government  for  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
economic  and  social  reform,  it  is  difficult  even  now  to  make  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  when  bearing  in  mind  aU  these  deficiencies 
and  when  taking  into  account  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Everything 
points  back  to  the  economic  doctrines  of  laissez  faire  as  expounded 
by  Adam  Smith  (in  whose  honour  Sidmouth  had  once  written  an 
ode),  and  to  the  supposed  political  lesson  of  the  French  Revolution, 
that  once  a  government  began  to  show  any  signs  of  weakening  in 
its  attitude  towards  reform,  then  it  would  inevitably  be  swept  away 
in  a  whirlwind  of  violence.  It  was  on  these  twin  pillars  that  Govern¬ 
ment  thinking  largely  rested. 

Against  this  background  of  growing  violence  and  agitation,  the 
Government  decided  early  in  1817  to  strengthen  their  hands  by 
giving  themselves  wider  legal  powers.  Prior  to  this  legislation 
coming  before  Parliament,  a  Secret  Committee  of  both  Houses 
had  been  set  up  to  examine  a  mass  of  documents  supplied  by  the 
Government.  As  its  Report  showed,  the  Committee  was  convinced 
by  this  evidence  that  the  internal  security  of  the  country  was 
seriously  threatened.  Sidmouth  himself,  perhaps  unduly  influenced 
by  the  revelations  of  his  agents,  genuinely  believed  that  a  national 
rebellion  was  imminent.  Wilberforce,  a  member  of  the  Secret 
Committee,  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  Government  to  give  his  fuU  support  to  the  proposed 
measures.  In  taking  this  step  Wilberforce  showed  he  had  complete 
confidence  in  Sidmouth’s  integrity.  “  He  could  not  easily  believe 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Sidmouth)  would  so  far  forget  the  character 
he  had  always  sustained  as  to  employ  the  authority  entrusted  to 
him  for  wicked  or  oppressive  purposes.”  (Quoted  by  Coupland, 
p.  414.) 

In  March,  1817,  three  Acts  and  an  Indemnity  Act  were  passed. 
One  Act  was  to  prevent  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  being 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  another  for  “  more 
effectually  preventing  seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies  ”  ;  these 
were  both  revivals  of  the  Acts  passed  by  Pitt  in  1795.  The  third 
Act,  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  was  also  a  throw¬ 
back  to  the  same  period.  It  was  this  last  measure  which  aroused 
most  controversy  both  then  and  now,  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
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of  the  justice  or  necessity  of  such  a  belief,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Sidmouth  in  no  way  abused  his  great  powers.  In  July,  1817,  he 
went  through  the  cases  of  all  those  detained,  and  released  a  large 
number,  providing  them  with  the  means  to  return  home  (P.,  Ill 
pp.  196-7).  He  investigated  all  the  cases  very  carefully  as  this  letter 
to  Hobhouse  (his  Under  Secretary  after  Hiley’s  retirement  in 
June,  1817)  proved  :  “  Considering  the  wretched  state  of  Samuel 
Haynes’s  health,  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  in  keeping  him  in  custody, 
and  I  therefore  request  that  a  warrant  may  be  sent  to  me  for  his 
discharge  on  bail  for  him  to  appear  at  the  next  Assizes  for  the 
County  of  Nottingham  ”.  In  March,  1818,  the  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  ceased,  the  Government  considering  that  the 
crisis  was  over. 

Events  seemed  to  confirm  Sidmouth’s  worst  fears,  for  in  June, 
1817,  the  long-expected  rising  took  place.  This  event  has  been 
christened,  somewhat  grandiosely,  the  Pentrich  Revolution  and 
was  led  by  a  Captain  Brandreth.  A  group  of  ill-armed  men  began 
to  march  from  south  Derbyshire,  where  they  had  terrorised  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  few  days,  towards  Nottingham,  which  they 
hoped  to  capture  and  control.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  body  of 
troops,  the  attempted  rising  was  easily  dispersed  by  a  Nottingham¬ 
shire  magistrate.  During  the  march  the  revolutionaries  had  killed 
one  man,  otherwise  they  caused  little  damage,  but  they  did 
thoroughly  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  country.  Brandreth  and  his  two 
main  accomplices  were  hanged  for  high  treason  in  November,  1817. 

During  1817  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  proved  to  be 
far  from  irresistible.  On  March  27th  Sidmouth  had  sent  out  a 
circular  to  all  Lords  Lieutenant  telling  them  that  magistrates 
could  hold  on  bail  those  charged  with  seditious  libels.  This  opinion, 
backed  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers,  was  attacked  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  The  principle  of  this  memorandum  was  a  logical 
one,  that  those  charged  with  this  offence  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  charged  with  other  criminal  offences.  The 
widespread  objection  to  Sidmouth’s  action  was  based  on  the 
attempt  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  lay  down  the  law  in  libel  cases, 
where  both  law  and  fact  are  within  the  province  of  the  jury.  Test 
cases  occurred  in  1817,  when  Hone,  an  antiquarian  bool<seller,  was 
thrice  prosecuted  and  thrice  acquitted,  in  spite  of  two  attempts  by 
the  presiding  judge,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  to  obtain 
a  conviction.  The  Government  lost  much  prestige  as  a  result  of 
these  trials.  From  the  Cabinet’s  point  of  view,  the  circular  had  one 
positive  result,  Cobbett  took  fright  and  fled  to  the  U.S.A. 
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The  harvest  of  1817  was  a  good  one,  the  price  of  com  fell  and 
during  this  year  trade  also  improved  and  by  and  large  the  latter 
part  of  1817  and  the  first  half  of  1818  was  comparatively  uneventful. 
Most  of  the  incidents  which  did  take  place  were  in  the  Manchester 
district.  With  the  poor  harvest  of  1818,  however,  conditions  took 
a  turn  for  the  worse,  and  Sidmouth  became  apprehensive.  1819 
was,  in  fact,  a  stormy  year  for  the  Home  Secretary.  Demands  for 
annual  parliaments  and  umversal  (male)  suffrage  grew  in  intensity 
mock  elections  became  increasingly  popular,  when  the  crowds 
were  addressed  by  firebrands  like  Major  Cartwright,  Orator  Hunt 
and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley.  Tricolour  banners  and  Caps  of  Liberty, 
both  directly  derived  from  the  more  bloodthirsty  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  were  often  prominently  displayed  on  these 
occasions.  The  Manchester  area  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  more  serious  disturbances  and  these  outbreaks  culminated  in 
the  “  massacre  ”  of  “  Peterloo  On  August  9th,  1819,  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  St.  Peter  s  Field,  Manchester, 
in  order  to  choose  a  legislatorial  representative  for  Manchester. 
This  meeting  was  postponed  to  the  16th  August,  1819,  because  the 
authorities  had  decided  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  seditious.  The  promoters  then  altered  the  reason  for  the 
gathering  to  one  of  “  adopting  the  most  legal  and  effectual  meam 
of  obtaining  Reform  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  . 
The  response  was  enormous,  between  50,000  and  60,000  arrived 
on  the  appointed  day.  The  crowd  came  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best,  carrying  banners  with  slogans  like  Liberty  and  Fraternity  , 
“  Parliaments  Annual  ”,  and  “  Equal  Representation  or  Death  ”, 
but  this  latter  baimer  was  “accompanied  by  a  heart  and  two 
clasped  hands  adorned  with  the  word  ‘  love  ’  (White,  Waterloo 
to  Peterloo,  p.  190).  Though  their  behaviour  was  peaceable  and 
the  only  weapons  carried  were  sticks,  it  was  noted  as  an  ominous 
sign  that  the  demonstrators  marched  on  to  the  field  in  a  most 
orderly  and  military  fashion  ;  clearly  the  majority  had  had  some 
previous  practice  in  drilling.  Thirty  years  earlier,  a  similar  sort 
of  crowd  had  marched  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  returning  in  the 
evening  to  Paris  with  Louis  XVI  as  their  prisoner  ;  this  kind  of 
parallel  was  not  lost  on  the  authorities.  Orator  Hunt,  in  his  wnite 
“  topper  ”,  came  through  the  concourse  to  the  hustings,  ready  to 
address  the  assembled  multitudes.  The  magistrates  did  nothing. 
Only  when  Hunt  had  got  on  to  the  field  was  it  decided  that  he 
should  be  arrested,  but  this  plan  presented  something  of  a  problem, 
since  Manchester,  at  that  time,  possessed  no  proper  police  force. 
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Now  it  was  that  the  fatal  blunder  was  made,  for  the  inexperienced 
Manchester  and  Salford  Yeomanry,  largely  composed  of  local 
tradesmen,  was  sent  in  to  arrest  Hunt.  The  Yeomanry  reached  the 
hustings  down  a  path  which  had  been  kept  open  through  the  great 
crowd.  Hunt  was  duly  arrested.  The  return  journey  proved  more 
difficult.  The  mass  of  tightly  packed  people  seems  to  have  closed 
in,  so  that  the  Yeomanry  became  firmly  wedged  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  and  were  unable  to  return  to  the  magistrates  who  were 
in  a  house  overlooking  St.  Peter’s  Field.  Seeing  Hunt  arrested,  the 
crowd  grew  angry  and  shouted  rude  remarks  at  the  surrounded 
horsemen,  but  did  not  otherwise  molest  them.  The  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  Mr.  Hulton,  seeing  the  predicament  in  which  the  Yeomanry 
was  placed,  and  fearing  for  their  safety,  ordered  the  15th  Hussars, 
who  were  standing  by  in  reserve,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the 
enveloped  Yeomanry.  Using  the  only  possible  method,  the  Hussars 
charged  the  crowd,  forcing  their  way  through  by  applying  the  flat 
of  their  swords  in  order  to  clear  a  path.  The  crowd  panicked  and 
many  were  trampled  on.  Providentially  the  loss  of  life  was  small  : 
11  were  killed,  but  hundreds  were  injured,  some  by  the  swords  of 
the  cavalry  (R.  J.  White,  p.  187). 

“  Peterloo  ”,  so  called  in  a  sarcastic  comparison  with  the  glorious 
victory  of  Waterloo  four  years  earlier,  aroused  storms  of  protest 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  the  Whig  leaders  took  a  leading 
part.  Earl  FitzWilliam,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding,  tried 
to  call  a  meeting  in  his  county  to  inveigh  against  the  action,  and 
the  Government  dismissed  him  from  his  post  for  his  pains. 
Sidmouth  increased  his  own  unpopularity  by  supporting  the 
magistrates  and  thanking  them,  through  the  Regent,  for  having 
taken  such  a  firm  stand  on  this  occasion.  This  move  was  designed 
to  give  the  magistrates  the  necessary  confidence  in  the  central 
government,  backing  them  up  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
peace,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  course  could  have  been 
taken  without  perhaps  fatally  undermining  the  foundation  on 
which  the  somewhat  shaky  system  of  law  and  order  then  rested. 

Pellew  (HI,  p.  264)  draws  a  not  unfair  comparison  between 
happenings  at  Peterloo  in  1819  and  those  at  Bristol  in  1831.  The 
Bristol  riots  were  occasioned  by  the  Reform  Bill  agitation.  The 
magistrates  vacillated  and  things  rapidly  got  out  of  hand.  For 
three  days  the  city  was  plundered  and  burned  by  a  drunken  mob 
which  was  calculated  to  have  done  half  a  million  pounds’  worth 
of  damage  before  being  eventually  subdued  by  the  military.  At 
least  a  dozen  people  were  killed  in  these  riots  and  a  hundred  or  so 
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seriously  injured,  thus  the  relatively  unknown  Bristol  Riots  were 
a  more  serious  disorder  than  the  “  massacre  ”  of  Peterloo. 

Peterloo  made  the  Government  determined  to  gain  greater 
powers  to  cope  with  the  supposedly  revolutionary  situation  and,  on 
December  29th,  1819,  the  famous  Six  Acts  were  passed.  These 
met  with  some  opposition  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  though 
the  extent  of  the  hostility  was  not  as  widespread  as  might  be 
imagined  from  reading  some  historians.  Once  again  WUberforce 
was  amongst  those  who  supported  Sidmouth  both  over  Peterloo 
and  the  Six  Acts.  He  defined  his  attitude  when  he  said  of  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill  “  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
the  British  Constitution  to  be  able  in  times  of  popular  commotion 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  government,  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  danger  is  passed,  to  revert  to  our  former  state  of 
liberty  and  freedom  ”.  (Quoted,  Coupland,  Wilberforce,  p.  421.) 
Certainly  this  Bill  was  the  most  sweeping  of  the  Six  and  the  most 
restrictive  on  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  It  limited  the  size  of  public 
meetings  (except  those  specially  convened  by  the  authorities)  to  a 
maximum  of  fifty  people,  unless  permission  from  the  justices  had 
previously  been  obtained,  and  even  then  only  certain  groups  of 
citizens,  such  as  freeholders,  might  attend.  The  authorities  were 
given  wide  powers  to  disperse  any  illegal  meetings,  together  with 
a  promise  of  indemnity  from  prosecution  should  anyone  be  killed 
or  injured  during  the  breaking  up  of  such  a  gathering.  In  addition 
all  lecture  rooms  and  reading  rooms  had  to  be  licensed  and  could 
be  inspected  by  the  justices.  The  duration  of  this  Act  was  for 
five  years.  Another  Act  for  which  Sidmouth  has  been  much 
criticized  was  “  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  seditious 
libels  Under  its  terms  the  publisher  of  aU  such  works  could  be 
transported  or  imprisoned,  whilst  the  unsold  copies  of  the  libel 
might  be  confiscated.  A  third  Act  was  also  aimed  at  stopping  the 
flood  of  cheap  revolutionary  publications  by  subjecting  pamphlets 
to  the  same  fourpenny  tax  as  newspapers.  The  champions  of 
Cobbett  have  pointed  out  that  the  Act  was  aimed  at  making  these 
publications  so  expensive  that  their  circulation  must  be  hit,  for 
until  then  publications  like  Cobbett’s  Register  had  escaped  any 
tax,  but  this  Act  was  not  in  fact  much  used,  being  largely  kept  in 
reserve  as  a  threat  ;  it  was  repealed  in  1830.  It  would  seem  from 
these  two  latter  Acts  that  Sidmouth  was  determined  to  have  in 
reserve  sufficient  powers  to  curtail  the  flood  of  inflammatory 
works,  powers  he  had  not  possessed  in  1817. 
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The  remaining  three  Acts  were  unexceptionable.  One  of  them, 
obviously  inspired  by  Peterloo,  forbade  unlawful  drilling  and  the 
possession  of  arms.  Another  gave  the  justices  authority  to  search 
for  and  seize  weapons,  but  this  Act  only  applied  to  more  disturbed 
areas  of  the  country.  The  final  Act  was  “  to  prevent  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  ”. 

About  the  events  of  the  year  1819  W.  R.  Brock  (p.  117)  writes, 
“  In  judging  the  reaction  of  the  Government  to  the  great  Radical 
agitation  of  1819  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  acted  under 
the  immediate  apprehension  of  revolution,  and  that  its  remedies 
certainly  did  achieve  their  object  in  divorcing  political  agitation 
from  social  evils  .  .  .”.  Lord  Grey,  in  rebuking  Wilson  for  dalliance 
with  the  Radicals,  wrote  :  “  Look  at  the  men  themselves  who  lead 
in  this  cause.  Is  there  one  among  them  with  whom  you  would 
trust  yourself  in  the  dark  ?  Could  you  have,  I  will  not  say,  any 
confidence  in  their  opinions  and  principles,  but  any  doubt  of  the 
wickedness  of  their  intentions  ?  Look  at  them,  at  their  characters, 
at  their  conduct.  What  is  there  more  base,  and  more  detestable, 
more  at  variance  with  all  tact  and  decency  as  well  as  all  morality, 
truth  and  honour  ?  A  cause  so  supported  cannot  be  a  good 
cause  ...  If  a  convulsion  follows  their  attempt  to  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  inflamed  as  they  now  are  by  distress,  for 
which  your  reform  will  afford  a  very  inadequate  remedy,  I  shall 
not  precede  you  many  months  on  the  scaffold,  which  you  will 
have  assisted  in  preparing  for  us  both  Grey  was  the  Prime 
A4inister  who  piloted  the  Reform  Bill  through  Parliament  in  1832. 
(Quoted  by  Brock,  p.  118.) 

The  last  act  in  this  drama  of  violence  has  to-day  an  air  of 
comic  opera  about  it,  although  it  filled  contemporaries  with  an 
tmderstandable  sense  of  horror  and  alarm.  The  Cato  Street 
Conspiracy  of  1820  was  a  kind  of  revised  Guy  Fawkes  plot  which 
seemed  to  many  absolutely  to  justify  the  passing  of  the  Six  Acts. 
The  architect  of  the  conspiracy  was  Arthur  Thistlewood,  an  ex¬ 
militia  officer,  who  was  still  smarting  under  the  humiliating  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  acquitted  of  High  Treason  for  his  part  in  the 
Spa  Field  Riots.  Thistlewood  had  been  one  of  those  held  in 
custody  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1817- 
1818,  and  had,  early  in  1818,  challenged  Sidmouth  to  a  duel  by 
sword  or  pistol  ;  for  this  piece  of  impudence  he  was  given  a  year 
in  Horsham  gaol.  Spurred  on  by  the  emotion  aroused  by  the 
“  Peterloo  massacre  ”,  Thistlewood  decided  to  show  his  hatred  of 
the  Government  by  decapitating  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
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one  night  when  they  were  dining  at  Lord  Harrowby’s  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  The  conspirators,  about  twenty-four  in  all, 
were  then  to  impale  the  heads  of  the  ministers  on  pikes  and  to 
carry  their  grisly  burdens  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the 
Mansion  House.  A  republic  would  be  proclaimed  at  once,  in 
which,  of  course,  Cartwright,  Thistlewood  and  others  of  like  mind 
would  play  the  leading  roles.  The  plan  miscarried  because  an 
informer  warned  the  authorities.  The  dinner  was  cancelled.  As 
they  were  preparing  to  set  out  the  conspirators  were  surprised  in 
their  lair  in  Cato  Street  which  lies  just  off  the  Edgware  Road.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle  Thistlewood  escaped  with  several  of  his 
accomplices  but  was  captured  later.  The  five  principal  conspirators 
were  hanged  for  High  Treason  on  May  1st,  1820  ;  Thistlewood 
remained  violent  and  oifensive  to  the  last. 

Soon  after  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  and  whilst  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  stiU  anticipating  further  widespread  outbreaks  of  violence, 
it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  forces  at  its  disposal  ;  these  proved 
slender  enough  to  have  given  any  Home  Secretary  at  that  time  a 
sleepless  night.  PeUew  summarised  the  results  of  this  investigation 
by  saying  “  that  although  the  country  was,  at  the  moment,  free 
from  any  actual  disturbances,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not 
a  single  regiment,  either  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  at  his  disposition, 
to  answer  any  new  demand  that  might  occur,  without  withdrawing 
it  from  some  other  service  in  which  it  was  at  present  employed  ” 
(P.,  Ill,  p.  326).  In  spite  of  this  frightening  revelation,  Sidmouth 
took  a  less  alarmist  line  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ignoring  the 
latter’s  suggestion  that  the  whole  of  the  miHtia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  organised  to  give  the  Government  a  greater 
reserve  of  forces. 

In  this  final  aspect  of  Sidmouth’s  career  as  Home  Secretary, 
the  gravest  slur  on  his  integrity  will  be  examined.  The  basis  of  the 
charge  against  him  is  that  not  only  did  he  employ  spies  indis¬ 
criminately  in  order  to  break  up  the  reformist  plans  of  the  working 
classes,  but  also  that  he  condoned  the  use  of  agents  provocateurs, 
that  is,  people  who  pretend  to  be  genuine  agitators  though  they 
are  in  fact  fomenting  the  very  violence  which  they  will  later  betray 
to  the  authorities.  This  view  is  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  taken 
by  most  of  those  historians  who  belong  to  the  Whig  or  Socialist 
schools  of  thought  and  has  strongly  influenced  the  writing  of 
general  history.  For  instance.  Professor  Trevelyan  in  his  British 
History  in  the  19th  Century  and  After,  pp.  198-9,  writes  : 
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“  In  1822  Peel  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Home  Secretary.  He 
at  once  cleared  out  the  mystery  of  iniquity  at  the  Home  Office. 
He  abolished  the  system  of  maintaining  Government  spies 
and  agents  provocateurs  among  the  working-men,  which  had 
done  so  much  to  embitter  class  feelings  during  the  last  dozen 
years.  He  discontinued  the  political  and  Press  prosecutions,  and 
on  every  side  broke  off  the  connection  of  Tory  rule  with  coercion 
in  England.  The  change  passed  unnoticed,  since  no  legislation 
was  necessary,  but  it  was  a  change  of  profound  importance.” 

It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  methods  similar  to  Sidmouth’s 
still  were  being  employed  during  the  Chartist  disturbances  which 
took  place  in  the  1840’s.^ 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  the  truth  about  this  supposedly 
elaborate  spy  system  which  Sidmouth  had  organised  during  the 
Regency  period  ?  Mr.  Mather  in  an  unpublished  paper  given 
to  the  Winchester  and  Bournemouth  Historical  Associations  during 
1957  discussed  this  accusation  so  often  made  against  him  :  “  But 
this  extreme  Whig  view  requires  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  research  and  reflection.  It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that 
there  were  spies  at  work  in  Regency  England,  and  that  some  of 
these  overstepped  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  their  instructions 
by  urging  the  men,  whose  activities  they  were  sent  to  watch,  forward 
to  violent  causes.  But  to  compare  these  methods  of  obtaining 
information  with  those  current  in  Continental  despotisms  is  to 
show  want  of  perspective.  The  English  spies  were  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  not  trained  agents.  The  notorious  Oliver,  alias  W.  J. 
Richards,  had  lived  in  London  for  thirty  years  before  he  came  into 
public  notice,  and  had  worked  as  a  carpenter,  and  builder  and 
later  as  a  surveyor.  He  was  already  mixed  up  with  the  more  violent 
radicals  before  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  as  a 
spy,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  have  entered  the  business  for  which 
he  is  known,  of  his  own  accord.  His  career  in  the  employment  of 
the  Home  Secretary  lasted  for  no  more  than  three  months,  from 
March  to  June  1817,  and  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  obscurity 
from  which  he  had  emerged.  Moreover,  there  was  no  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  spies  who  were  employed  inde¬ 
pendently  by  magistrates,  town  clerks,  adjutants  of  militia,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
quality  of  Enghsh  espionage  that  OHver,  the  Home  Secretary  spy, 
came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  being  arrested  as  a  dangerous 


^  See  A.  Schoyen,  The  Chartist  Challenge^  pp.  88-94,  175,  and  F.  C.  Mather, 
Public  Order  in  the  Age  of  the  Chartists,  chapter  VIII  passim. 
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agitator  by  a  Sheffield  magistrate  who  knew  of  Oliver’s  activities 
only  through  a  spy  of  his  own.”  Mr.  Mather  points  out  that  in  the 
Regency  era  the  English  “  were  so  much  afraid  of  anything 
associated  with  Continental  despotism  that  they  preferred  to  do 
without  a  police  force  altogether  ”.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century  the  terms  “  detective  ”  and  “  secret  agent  ”  were 
unknown,  and  the  work  of  detection  inevitably  devolved  on 
private  enterprise.  All  who  performed  these  unsavoury,  but 
necessary,  tasks  were  lumped  together  under  the  term  “  spy  ”. 
As  DarvaU  puts  it  (p.  277) :  “  The  spies  and  informers  of  Ryder 
and  Sidmouth  were  the  detective  department  of  the  Government. 
Oliver  was  a  sprig  from  which  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Scotland  Yard  has  grown  ”. 

Even  modern  detectives  still  rely,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  on  the  tips  and  information  of  the  criminal 
informers  who  are  nothing  other  than  amateur  spies  on  their 
feUow  rogues.  In  addition  there  are  to-day  the  secret  agents  of 
M.I.  5  whose  identity,  rewards  and  sources  of  information  are  one 
of  the  Government’s  more  closely  guarded  secrets.  It  is,  however, 
most  likely  that  the  classic  method  of  infiltrating  into  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  those  bodies  which  are  the  objects  of  suspicion  plays  its 
part  in  the  routine  of  M.I.  5’s  investigations.  It  may  thus  be 
concluded,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mather’s  paper,  “  that  the  notorious 
spies  of  the  Regency  period  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  manifestations 
of  reactionary  tendencies  in  the  Government  which  employed 
them,  but  rather  as  forerunners  of  the  modern  detective  police 

Sidmouth’s  name  has  been  closely  linked  with  the  case  of 
Oliver,  the  most  notorious  of  aU  the  Regency  spies.  Oliver  has 
aroused  considerable  controversy  and  much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.  Anyone  accepting  the  story  of  his  doings  as  set  out  in 
chapter  XII  of  the  Hammonds’  Skilled  Labourer  cannot  lightly 
acquit  Sidmouth  of  being  blameworthy  both  in  his  use  and  his 
shielding  of  Oliver.  Sidmouth,  however,  emerges  in  a  far  more 
favourable  light  from  A.  E.  Fremantle’s  article  “  The  Truth  about 
Oliver  the  Spy  ”  which  appeared  in  the  English  Historical  Review 
for  1932  (pp.  601-616)  and  was  therefore  written  after  The  Skilled 
Labourer. 

Certain  facts  are  incontrovertible.  First  that  Oliver,  a  broken- 
down  master  builder,  who  had  been  previously  involved  with  the 
more  violent  Radicals,  offered  his  services  to  the  Home  Office. 
Secondly,  that  the  Home  Office,  in  a  letter  signed  by  Hiley 
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Addington,  authorised  the  despatch  of  OHver  to  ferret  out  informa¬ 
tion  {SkUled  Labourer,  p.  355)  ;  it  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  that  Oliver  was  termed  in  this  letter  “An  intelligent 
Man,  and  deserving  of  your  confidence  Thirdly,  it  is  certain 
that  Oliver  was  employed  by  the  Home  Office  for  only  about  three 
months  ;  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  1817. 
Fourthly,  it  is  imdisputed  that  he  made  two  lightning  tours  in  this 
time.  The  first  of  these  lasted  twenty-three  days  and  covered 
much  of  the  Midlands,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  districts  of  Lancashire,  some  of  these 
places  being  visited  twice.  As  Fremantle  humorously  remarked, 
“  He  must  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his  working  hours  on  top  of 
a  coach,  and  have  had  little  leisure  for  bringing  his  influence  to 
bear  on  backward  members  The  second  tour  lasted  for  only 
sixteen  days  and  it  was  during  this  tour  that  his  famous  visit  to 
Sheffield  occurred.  There  he  is  reported  to  have  urged  on  the 
plotters  by  telling  them  stories  about  the  large  numbers  of  fellow 
conspirators  ready  to  rise  if  Sheffield  took  the  lead,  but  the 
Sheffield  men  did  nothing.  Even  here,  as  Fremantle  explains 
(p.  610),  the  value  of  the  evidence  is  suspect.  The  magistrates 
and  their  informers  in  Sheffield  were  angry  at  the  unmasking  of  a 
Government  spy  in  their  midst,  of  whose  coming  they  had  not 
been  warned.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reliable  evidence 
that  OHver  urged  on  his  contacts  to  rise  in  any  of  the  other  towns. 
The  claim  that  the  Pentrich  rising  in  Derbyshire,  the  only  one  to 
materiafise  at  this  time,  had  been  fomented  by  OHver  does  not 
bear  serious  scrutiny.  Since  an  acquittal  at  the  Spa  Fields  Trial 
had  been  won  by  the  claim  that  a  spy  had  been  involved  in  the 
organisation  of  the  plot,  it  was  obvious  that  the  defence  for 
Brandreth  would  use  the  same  plea,  if  this  plea  could  be  in  any  way 
substantiated,  but  in  spite  of  pressure  at  his  trial,  Brandreth  did  not 
denounce  OHver.  It  was  most  doubtful  whether  Brandreth  had  ever 
met  OHver  and  certainly  OHver  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pentrich 
rising.  Fremantle  shows  this  very  clearly  in  his  article  (pp.  612- 
614). 

It  has  generaUy  been  assumed  by  the  Whig  historians  that 
Sidmouth  had  no  real  justification  for  fearing  a  widespread 
uprising  in  1817,  and  they  therefore  dismiss  the  disclosures  of  the 
ParHamentary  secret  committees  as  mere  examples  of  the  groundless 
and  morbid  fears  of  Sidmouth  (^Skilled  Labourer,  pp.  41-3).  Once 
again  Fremantle  takes  a  very  different  view  ;  “  In  1817  the 

Government  had  reasons,  which  no  one,  who  has  perused  without 
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prejudice  the  voluminous  papers  upon  which  the  reports  of  the 
six  Parliamentary  secret  committees  of  those  months  were  founded, 
can  deny  to  have  been  adequate,  to  apprehend  insurrection  or  at 
least  a  series  of  what  the  Riot  Act  called  ‘  rebellious  riots  ’  ”  (p. 
602).  Fremantle  goes  further  and  states  that,  in  the  employment 
of  Oliver,  Sidmouth  was  justified  because  “  Everything  pointed  to 
the  certainty  of  an  outbreak,  and  the  best  chance  of  preventing 
one,  or  of  rendering  it  a  failure,  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  local  civil  and  military  authorities  with  the  conspirators’ 
plans  ”  (p.  605). 

Fremantle’s  opinion  was  that  of  many  of  Sidmouth’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  For  instance,  Wilberforce,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1817,  was  convinced 
by  the  evidence  produced.  It  is  easy  now,  with  our  hindsight, 
and  knowing  that  nothing  serious  did  occur,  to  dismiss  the  wide¬ 
spread  talk  of  revolution  in  1817  as  chimerical,  but  to  those  who 
had  a  vivid  memory  of  the  massacres  of  the  French  Revolution  such 
an  attitude  of  mind  was  not  possible.  The  Whig  historians  have 
made  a  successful  job  of  debunldng  the  Tory  fright  at  this  time. 
Living  in  an  age  where  terrorism,  mob  rule,  revolutions,  systematic 
murdering  are  more  widespread  and  virulent  than  they  were  in 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  modern 
historian  can  perhaps  understand  and  be  more  sympathetic  towards 
those  who  were  responsible  for  maintaining  law  and  order  in 
Regency  England.  What  will  always  remain  in  doubt  is  whether, 
with  a  less  firm  hand  in  control  of  the  Home  Office,  these  outbreaks 
might  not  have  become  more  widespread  and  more  prolonged  than 
they  did. 


XI.  Last  Years  in  Office,  and  Retirement,  1820-44. 

Sidmouth  remained  Home  Secretary  until  January  1822,  but  the 
problems  facing  him  in  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so  of  his 
tenure  of  this  office  were  not  as  grave  as  those  of  the  preceding 
years.  A  great  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  was  an  important  factor  in  making  the  years  1820  to  1825 
relatively  peaceful  ones,  though  there  were  disturbances  during 
1820  and  1821.  The  first  of  these  took  place  soon  after  the  Prince 
Regent  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  George  IV.  Caroline,  his 
official  wife,  decided,  against  the  Government’s  wishes,  to  return 
from  her  prolonged  stay  abroad  and  try  to  take  over  the  role  of 
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Queen.  On  arrival  in  England  she  was  greeted  with  great  sympathy 
by  the  populace,  by  the  Whigs,  like  Lord  Brougham,  and  by  all 
those  who  disliked  the  Government,  for  she  was  regarded  popularly 
as  an  injured  and  persecuted  wife.  Admittedly  nobody  could 
pretend  that  George  IV  had  been  in  any  way  a  model  husband 
during  their  twenty-five  years  of  marriage,  but  Caroline’s  behaviour 
in  those  years  had  also  been  open  to  criticism.  At  the  King’s 
instigation  the  Government,  somewhat  unwillingly,  agreed  to  set 
up  a  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  should  be  an  investigation  into  Caroline’s 
conduct  in  the  hope  that  sufficient  grounds  would  be  discovered 
for  George  to  divorce  her.  The  ‘  Queen’s  Trial  ’,  as  it  was  termed, 
aroused  a  national  storm,  especially  when  the  stories  of  some  of 
the  extremely  dubious  Italian  witnesses,  produced  to  testify  against 
Caroline,  collapsed  under  cross-examination.  By  the  end  of  1820, 
Liverpool’s  administration  was  nearly  forced  to  resign,  since  the 
Bill  to  deprive  Caroline  of  her  titles  and  to  dissolve  her  marriage, 
which  the  Government  had  instigated,  proved  a  failure  and  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Although  he  had  personally  taken  no  part  in 
these  proceedings  (P.,  Ill,  p.  329),  Sidmouth,  as  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  Government,  came  in  for  his  share  of  the  abuse 
heaped  on  it.  Cartoons  and  satires  poured  forth,  nearly  all  extolling 
the  qualities  of  Caroline  and  at  the  same  time  attacking  the  com¬ 
bined  wickedness  of  George  IV  and  his  leading  mimsters  for  so 
persecuting  her.  G.  Cruikshank,  one  of  the  outstanding  political 
cartoonists  of  the  time,  produced  several  illustrated  satires  in  which 
Sidmouth  figured  prominently.  One  of  the  less  scurrilous  of  these 
was  called  ‘Preparing  the  Witnesses’  and  showed  Castlereagh, 
Sidmouth  and  Liverpool  complaining  of  the  dirt  as  they  tried  to 
scrub  clean  the  villainous  Italian  witnesses  who  were  to  be  used 
against  Caroline.^ 

It  is  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  wide  powers  possessed 
by  the  Government  under  the  Six  Acts,  there  appear  to  have  been 
few,  if  any,  prosecutions  against  the  authors  and  publishers  of  these 
cartoons  which  were  frequently  of  a  very  unsavoury  charaaer. 
Being  unwilling  participants  in  this  sordid  business,  perhaps  both 
Sidmouth  and  the  Government  felt  disinclined  to  risk  starting  legal 
proceedings,  because  these  might  well  have  failed  and  made  the 
administration  even  more  unpopular. 

The  ‘  Queen’s  Trial  ’  aroused  a  great  commotion  and  the  mob’s 
displeasure  was  shown  by  its  attacks  on  the  houses  of  the  Cabinet 
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Ministers  whom  it  blamed,  and  Sidmouth’s  home  was  thrice 
attacked.  Pellew  relates  that,  on  the  second  occasion,  “  a  very 
large  family  party  happened  to  be  assembled  in  the  house, 
and  the  garrison  being  thus  strong,  it  sallied  forth,  headed  by 
Lord  Exmouth,  and  attacked  the  assailants,  who,  disconcerted 
possibly  by  this  unusual  system  of  tactics,  instantly  dispersed.  One 
prisoner  was  taken,  a  juvenile  printer  The  third  time  the  mob 
attacked,  a  carriage  arrived  and  “  Lord  Sidmouth  exclaimed  from 
within  it  ‘ .  .  .  .  Let  me  out.  I  must  get  out  but  another,  and  a 
commanding  voice  replied,  ‘ ...  You  shall  not  alight  ;  drive  on  ’, 
and  instantly  the  carriage  bounded  forward  and  disappeared,  but 
not  before  the  glass  of  the  window  nearest  the  speaker  had  been 
shivered  to  atoms  by  a  stick  or  stone.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  at 
a  signal  given,  the  mob  dispersed,  leaving  the  watchman  and  his 
companion  the  only  occupants  of  the  street.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
same  carriage  returned  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  the  Life  Guards. 
It  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  contained  His  Grace, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  328). 

Pellew  also  describes  the  precautions  Sidmouth,  as  Home 
Secretary,  took,  both  then  and  earlier,  when  going  to  and  from  work. 
“  No  serious  insult,  however,  was  at  any  time  experienced  ; 
neither  did  Lord  Sidmouth,  though  constantly  threatened  in  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  and  having  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  Thistlewood 
and  others,  very  desperate  characters  to  deal  with,  ever  encounter 
any  actual  assaults  or  danger  in  his  daily  journeys,  often  at  very  late 
hours,  to  and  from  Richmond  Park.  On  those  occasions  he  usually 
drove  himself  in  an  old-fashioned  open  whiskey,  and  at  all  period 
of  excitement  loaded  pistols  were  placed  on  the  seat  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  companion  ;  but  providentially,  there  was  never 
any  necessity  to  employ  them  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  330).  On  the  same  page 
Pellew  describes  how  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  showed  their 
sense  of  humour  in  the  face  of  danger  when,  at  the  height  of  the 
disorders  over  Caroline,  they  passed  through  a  hissing  and  groaning 
mob  in  Parliament  Street.  “  ‘  Here  we  go,’  observed  Lord 
Sidmouth,  ‘  the  two  most  popular  men  in  England  ’.  ‘  Yes,’  Lord 
Castlereagh  rejoined,  ‘  through  a  grateful  and  admiring 
multitude  ’.” 

During  the  summer  of  1821,  when  Sidmouth  was  in  Ireland,  as 
Mims  ter  in  attendance  on  George  IV,  more  riots  broke  out  in 
London.  Once  again  the  cause  was  Queen  Caroline,  now  dead. 
The  mob  tried  to  retain  her  corpse,  in  spite  of  her  own  last  wishes 
to  be  buried  in  her  native  Brunswick,  and  Liverpool,  acting  as 
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Home  Secretary,  had  a  worrying  couple  of  weeks  coping  with  the 
situation. 

On  January  17th,  1822,  Sidmouth  handed  over  the  Home  Office 
to  Robert  Peel.  About  Peel  he  wrote  to  Bathurst  :  “  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  that  A4r.  Peel  is  to  be  my  successor.  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  one  so  well  qualified  for  the  office  ”  (P.,  HI,  p.  394). 
His  pleasure  at  handing  over  to  Peel  may  well  have  been  heightened 
by  the  Home  Office  not  having  been  offered  to  Canning  who,  it 
was  well  known,  had  hoped  to  succeed  him  as  Home  Secretary 
(Brock,  pp.  147-8).  Sidmouth  remained  on  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Minister  without  Portfolio  until  December,  1824,  when  he  finaffy 
retired,  largely  because  he  disagreed  w'ith  Canning  s  foreign  policy 
over  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

For  both  personal  and  political  reasons  Sidmouth  had  for  long 
been  wanting  to  retire  completely  from  public  life.  In  the  first 
place,  in  July  1823,  he  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Townsend  the  widow  of  Thomas  Townsend  and  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Stowell.  Sidmouth,  one  of  the  most  domesticated  of  men, 
had  been  a  widower  for  over  twelve  years  and  had  no  desire  to 
continue  to  disrupt  his  family  life  by  attending  to  official  duties. 
From  the  political  point  of  view  also  he  had  long  been  considermg 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  leave,  because  in  the  Cabinet  he 
had  felt  himself  becoming  increasingly  isolated.  Liverpool  hzd, 
between  1820  and  1823,  carried  through  a  major  Cabinet  reshuffle. 
The  most  important  change  was  that  Canmng  had  become  Foreign 
Secretary  after  the  suicide,  in  1822,  of  Castlereagh  who  had  for  so 
long  been  a  close  colleague  of  Sidmouth’s.  Liverpool  had  also 
brought  in  a  number  of  younger  men,  such  as  Peel,  Robinson  who 
replaced  Vansittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Huskisson 
who  had  been  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  a  guarded 
passage  Pellew  (vol.  Ill,  p.  414)  suggests  that  Sidmouth  did  not 
feel  entirely  at  home  in  this  new  atmosphere.  “  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  he  already  perceived  the  germs  of  those  approaching  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  and  those  differences  amonpt  its 
members,  which  would  probably  have  led  to  its  early  dissolution, 
even  if  that  event  had  not  been  precipitated  by  the  sudden  and 
eventually  fatal  seizure  which  befell  Lord  Liverpool  in  February 
1827.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  laudable  desire 
to  avoid  unprofitable  discussions  and  to  close  his  public  career 
in  harmony  with  all  his  colleagues,  had  some  share  m  accelerating 
his  Lordship’s  resignation.”  These  reasons  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  persuade  Sidmouth  that,  at  the  age  of  67  and  alter 
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nearly  thirty-five  years  of  public  life,  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  retire  gracefully.  But  he  retained  many  honorary  offices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  High  Stewardship  of  Westminster  ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  a  Governor  of  the  Charter  House, 
a  Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Deputy  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park. 

After  his  retirement  Sidmouth  was  drawn  into  two  important 
political  controversies,  and  he  acted  on  both  occasions  with  his 
usual  consistency.  When,  in  1829,  a  Bill  for  Catholic  emancipation 
was  introduced  by  Wellington’s  administration,  Sidmouth  returned 
to  the  fray,  resolved  to  oppose  this  measure  even  though  he  realised 
that  his  stand  was  now  a  hopeless  one.  His  speech  on  this  subject 
in  the  Lords  was  the  last  one  he  made  in  Parliament  and  it  was 
fitting  that  it  should  be  on  this  topic,  for  it  had  been  his  inflexible 
opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation  in  any  form  w^hich  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  becoming  Prime  iVlinister  in  1801. 
During  this  flnal  speech  he  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  which,  he 
said,  expressed  admirably  his  views  on  the  British  Constitution. 
“  Let  us  never  forget,  that  our  wise  ancestors  (even  without  the 
awful  example  of  the  French  Revolution  before  their  eyes)  were 
cautious  how  they  tried  innovations  in  government  ;  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  they  never  indulged  the  theoretical  hope  of  gaining  over 
a  discontented  party  in  the  state,  by  timidly  yielding  to  their 
claims  ;  ....  If,  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  it  be 
ordained  that  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  Constitution  which  our 
ancestors  have  raised  must  at  length  fall,  let  us,  at  least,  have  the 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  we  ourselves  have  not,  by  shaking  the 
pillars,  accelerated  its  destruction  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  496),  The  doctrine 
to  which  Sidmouth  had  always  rigidly  adhered  was  the  inviolability 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  been  depressed  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  considered 
that  it  was  being  seriously  undermined  by  this  yielding  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  a  principle  against  which  he  had  fought  so  long  and 
so  continuously.  In  a  letter  to  PeUew  (vol.  Ill,  p.  426),  he  wrote 
sadly  :  “  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  disheartened.  We  seem 
to  be  in  a  shattered  boat,  and  in  a  strange  and  agitated  sea,  without 
pilot,  chart,  or  compass.” 

Worse  was  to  come.  In  1831  Lord  Grey  introduced  his  Reform 
Bill  which  aimed  at  altering  the  system  of  representation  in  the 
Commons,  and  thus  tampered  with  the  Constitution  far  more 
fundamentally  than  had  Catholic  emancipation.  Although  he  never 
got  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  debates  on  it,  Sidmouth  opposed 
this  Bill  with  all  his  strength.  He  summed  up  his  opinion  on  the 
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matter  by  stating  :  “  Until  it  is  proved  that  some  great  practical 
evil  is  justly  attributable  to  the  present  structure  of  that  House,  and 
that  it  would  admit  of  a  remedy  which  would  not  be  productive 
of  some  evil  of  equal  or  greater  magnitude,  my  objections  to  a 
general  reform  will  remain  unshaken.  Still  I  am  compelled  to  feel 
that  this  ground  is  no  longer  tenable  ;  and  that  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  more  temperate  and  conscientious  reformers, 
without  endangering  the  established  institutions  of  the  country  ” 
(P.  Ill,  p.  432).  His  attempts  at  compromise  proved  as  unavailing 
as  did  those  of  Wellington  who  was  asked  to  form  a  government  in 
1832  (after  Grey’s  administration  had  resigned  when  the  Bill  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Lords).  During  Wellington’s  attempt  at 
forming  a  government,  he  called  on  Sidmouth  for  advice  which 
was  willingly  given,  for  Sidmouth  had  remained  friends  with 
Wellington  in  spite  of  Catholic  emancipation  (P.,  Ill,  p.  436).  After 
Grey  had  resumed  power  Sidmouth  continued  actively  to  oppose 
the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  not  even  William  IV’s  plea  could  shake 
him  in  this  decision  ;  this  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when 
Sidmouth  refused  to  obey  a  royal  command,  but  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  must,  in  his  opinion,  outweigh  even  the  wishes  of 
a  king  (P.,  Ill,  p.  438).  At  last  he  gave  way,  and  with  Wellington 
and  Eldon,  abstained  on  the  Third  Reading  in  the  Lords.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Sidmouth  that  he  remained  on  good  terms 
personally  with  Grey  throughout  this  struggle,  although  he  remarked 
to  Grey,  “  I  hope  God  will  forgive  you  on  account  of  this  Bill  ; 
I  don’t  think  I  can 

The  remaining  dozen  years  of  Sidmouth’s  life  were  often  tinged 
with  that  melancholy  and  loneliness  which  come  to  all  who  have 
outlived  most  of  their  friends  and  colleagues.  His  study  was  lined 
with  portraits,  and  once,  showing  them  to  a  guest,  he  said,  “  There 
is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  my  first  tutor  at  Winchester  College, 
whose  correspondence  I  enjoyed  until  he  was  removed  from  the 
earth — ^there  hangs  Lord  Ellenborough — ^there  Lord  Stowell — 
Pitt — Perceval — Lord  Nelson — Lord  Hood — Lord  Exmouth — 
Wyndham — Sir  William  Grant,  and  many  other  faces  and  names 
which  can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind.”  To  the  same 
guest  he  explained  why  it  was  that  he  possessed  such  a  remarkable 
serenity  of  mind.  “  ‘And  I  too  shall  soon  be  remembered,  but  in 
name,  and  deeds  that,  God  be  praised,  I  can  dwell  on  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  a  tranquil  mind.  I  am  not  aware  of  having  ever 
wilfully  injured  or  given  pain  to  any  human  being.  When  com¬ 
pelled  by  my  position  to  do  so,  my  own  inclinations  were  deeply 
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probed,  but  I  never  allowed  my  personal  feelings  to  be  placed  in 
comparison  with  my  duty  to  my  country  and  my  sovereign.’  ” 
(P.,  Ill,  p.  459.) 

His  inner  composure  was  not  broken  even  when  he  suffered  the 
sharp  blow  of  the  death  of  his  second  wife  in  1842.  In  the  same 
year  Pellew  reports  that  he  became  almost  blind,  although 
his  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Surrounded  by  his  devoted 
family,  he  died  peacefully  on  February  15th,  1844,  in  his  87th 
year,  at  the  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park,  and  was,  on  February  22nd, 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Mortlake  Church. 

In  his  will  he  left  £35,000.  This  seems  a  surprisingly  modest 
sum  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  inherited  a  substantial 
private  income  from  his  father,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
married  two  heiresses  and  held  many  high  offices  of  state  for  over 
thirty  years.  His  will  thus  provides  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  an  avaricious  man.  It 
also  bears  out  the  assumption  that,  although  he  was  not  a  notably 
extravagant  man,  he  must  nevertheless  have  lived  very  comfortably 
and  entertained  on  some  scale,  for,  from  1790  onwards,  his  income 
was  never  less  than  £6,000  p.a.,  whilst  for  many  years  it  could 
not  have  fallen  far  short  of  £10,000  p.a. 


XII.  Henry  Addington,  an  Assessment. 

What  sort  of  man  was  Henry  Addington,  First  Lord  Sidmouth  ? 
Having  studied  his  career  closely  for  nearly  three  years,  the  present 
writer  feels  regretful  that  he  has  failed  to  gain  the  deeper  and 
more  human  understanding  which  at  first  he  had  hoped  for. 
Pellew  is  of  little  help  here.  In  his  stilted  pages,  Henry  Addington 
is  handled  with  an  awed  and  remote  reverence  such  as  might  be 
bestowed  on  a  precious  family  heirloom.  Little  of  a  personal  or 
private  nature  appears  in  the  Dean’s  book,  though,  to  give  Pellew 
his  due,  this  is  not  entirely  his  fault  since  Addington  seems  to  have 
kept  no  diaries  and  his  correspondence  was  chiefly  composed  of 
official  letters.  As  Pellew  said,  “  With  the  exception  of  the 
‘  Sidmouth  Papers  ’  and  a  very  few  brief  memoranda  written  on  the 
backs  of  some  of  them,  he  has  not  left  behind  him  a  single  journal, 
diary,  or  explanatory  document  of  any  kind  to  assist  in  elucidating 
his  eventful  career  ”.  Addington  as  a  person  must  have  been  hard 
to  know,  for  he  was  most  at  home  in  his  family  circle,  but  even  here 
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Pellew  implies  that  he  was  “  more  reserved  than  is  normal  ”  (III, 
pp.  468-469).  “  His  temper,  reported  to  have  been  naturally  warm, 
had  been  brought  so  habitually  under  the  influence  of  self-control, 
that,  during  a  close  intimacy  of  twenty-four  years,  the  author  never 
in  a  single  instance  knew  it  to  be  unreasonably  disturbed.  The 
same  equanimity  governed  all  the  sensibilities  and  affections  of 
his  mind  ”  (P.,  Ill,  p.  468).  A  different  and  rather  sterner  side  of 
his  domestic  life  comes  out  in  a  letter  written  by  Hatsell  (Clerk  to 
the  Commons)  to  Lord  Colchester  (formerly  Speaker  Abbot). 
Hatsell  is  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  the  women  were  taking 
Caroline’s,  as  opposed  to  George  IV’s,  part  over  the  Queen’s  Trial 
in  1820.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Sir  Thomas  Acland  told  me  at 
Brighton,  the  ladies  said,  ‘  Well,  if  my  husband  had  used  me  as 
hers  has  done,  I  should  have  thought  myself  entitled  to  act  as 
she  has  done  ’.  The  mischief  introduced  into  private  families 
(where  the  father  has  not  been  cautious,  like  Sidmouth  and  Lord 
Lilford,  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  being  read  by  his  daugh¬ 
ters)  will  be  very  great  in  corrupting  the  imaginations  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  encouraging  them  to  take  part  in  every  conversation, 
however  indecent  ”  (Abbot’s  Diary,  vol.  Ill,  p.  162).  This  conjures 
up  a  picture  of  Sidmouth  retiring  to  his  library  with  the  newspapers 
and  carefully  destroying  them  before  his  grown-up  daughters 
could  lay  hands  on  them. 

It  is  the  almost  complete  lack  of  any  humorous  touches  which 
mars  Pellew’s  biography  and  causes  Addington  to  appear  as  a 
kind  of  animated  public  statue.  Earlier  generations  were  more 
willing  to  accept  this  cold  approach  to  biography,  but  the  modern 
reader,  rightly,  demands  a  more  profound  and  a  fuller  assessment 
of  the  person  being  portrayed.  Therefore  in  this  concluding 
chapter,  and  within  the  limitations  already  mentioned,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  interpret  Addington’s  character  in  a  more  personal 
manner. 

An  important  influence  in  Addington’s  life  was  his  social  back¬ 
ground.  His  father  was  a  very  successful  and  fashionable  doctor, 
but  the  medical  profession  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  normally 
regarded  as  an  occupation  for  a  gentleman.  As  the  reviewer  of 
Pellew’s  Life  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  pointed  out,  the  rather 
scornful  term  of  “  ‘  Doctor  ’  clung  to  Addington  through  his  life 
and  always  embittered  the  shaft  of  ridicule,  whether  launched  at 
him  in  society  or  in  Parliament.”  This  nickname  also  proved  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to  the  cartoonists,  since  the  figure 
of  a  doctor  was  always  good  for  a  laugh.  Addington  thus  was 
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easily  identifiable  in  any  satire,  usually  by  the  top  of  a  medicine 
bottle  sticking  prominently  out  of  his  pocket,  and  by  the  inevitable 
clysterpipe  somewhere  about  his  person.  Doctors  bled  their 
patients  freely  in  those  days  and  Addington  was  often  shown 
bleeding  the  state,  especially  after  his  young  son  had  been  made 
Clerk  of  the  Pells.  It  was  furthermore  most  unlucky  for  him  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gillray  and  G.  Cruikshank,  two  of  the 
most  brilliant  cartoonists  in  a  great,  but  very  malicious,  age  for 
such  work.  Gillray,  a  friend  of  Canning’s,  was  especially  incensed 
against  Addington  because  his  pension  had  been  stopped  by 
Addington  in  1801. ^  Few  politicians  indeed  have  suffered  more 
harshly  at  the  hands  of  political  cartoonists  than  Addington.  It 
was  also  his  misfortune  to  be  cruelly  attacked  by  Canning,  a 
powerful  satirical  poet,  and  himself  of  lowly  birth,  which  meant 
he  knew  from  personal  experience  how  best  to  wound  Addington. 

In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Addington,  though  socially  well 
received,  was  apparently  not  anxious  for  his  sons  to  become 
doctors  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  younger  son  Hiley  had  no 
profession  except  that  of  politician,  whilst  Henry  was  called  to 
the  Bar.  For  laymen  of  undistinguished  parentage  the  law  was  then 
the  easiest  way  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  even  of  entering  into  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  Several  eminent  lawyers  like  Grantley, 
Thurlow,  Eldon,  Ellenborough  and  Stowell  all  became  peers 
during  Henry  Addington’s  life.  Nevertheless  the  praaice  of 
choosing  peers  from  men  of  wealth  and  talent,  begun  by  Pitt,  was 
strongly  resented  by  those  with  pretensions  to  good  birth.  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  wrote  in  1798  :  “  Of  all  aristocratic  distinctions 
birth  is  allowed  to  be  almost  the  only  foundation  which  philosophy 
can  justify  . . .  the  odious  elevation  to  a  peerage  can  only  be  rendered 
palatable  to  a  nation  by  dignity  of  descent,  and  long- acknowledged 
superiority.  Why  are  we  to  endure  the  mortifications  of  an 
aristocracy  which  wants  the  only  foundation  which  can  justify  it 
in  the  eye  of  reason  ? 

In  spite  of  a  background  of  Winchester  and  Oxford,  it  seems 
likely  that  Addington  was  never  entirely  at  ease  in  the  narrow  inter¬ 
related  company  of  those  who  dominated  the  political  life  of 
England  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  was  accepted 
by  these  people  only  to  the  extent  that  he  was  an  able  and  a  useful 
man.  (The  majority  of  his  personal  friends  were  men  of  a  similar 

1.  M.  D.  George,  Political  Propaganda  1793-1815,  History,  vol.  31. 

2.  Quoted  from  A.  S.  Turberville  :  The  House  of  Lords  in  the  Age  of 
Reform,  1784-1837. 
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social  status  to  himself,  like  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord 
Eldon,  Charles  Abbot,  and  Bishop  Huntingford.)  This  cleavage 
between  him  and  the  fashionable  powerful  political  society 
was  accentuated  by  Addington’s  complete  lack  of  interest  in 
racing,  hunting  and  gambling  and  by  his  somewhat  unfashion¬ 
able  devotion  to  his  family  circle.  Except  for  horse  riding,  the  only 
popular  contemporary  pastime  which  he  greatly  enjoyed  was  the 
drinking  of  large  quantities  of  port  wine  ;  Farington,  the  gossip 
and  diarist,  reported  that  in  1803  he  had  heard  it  said  that  Addington 
(by  nature  a  temperate  man)  was  consuming  over  twenty  glasses 
a  day.^  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Farington’s  explanation  that 
Addington  needed  the  alcohol  to  give  him  the  self-confidence  to 
face  Parliament  when,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  found  himself  exposed 
to  continuous  and  harsh  attacks.  It  was  noticeable,  too,  that  he 
lost  self-confidence  once  Pitt  had  deserted  him  and  the  Commons 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  increasingly  antagonistic  to  the  way 
he  was  conducting  the  war.  In  reading  his  speeches  when  Prime 
Minister  one  feels  that  he  dared  not  relax,  but  tried  to  cover  up 
his  lack  of  self-assurance  by  cliches  and  long-winded  phrases.  It 
was  unfortunate,  too,  that  he  seemed  to  have  had  little  sense  of 
humour  and  so  could  not  turn  a  witty  phrase,  for  an  amusing 
speech  can  cover  up  a  multitude  of  deficiencies.  In  general  the 
impression  gained  is  that  Addington,  when  Prime  Minister,  was 
over-careful  of  what  he  said  and  did,  and,  like  many  others  who 
suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex,  however  slight,  he  often 
appeared  vain  and  touchy.  Wilberforce  noticed  this  and,  in  March 

1803,  mentioned  it  in  a  letter.  “  I  really  feel  for  Addington,  who 
is  a  better  man  than  most  of  them,  though  not  well  fitted  for  the 
warfare  of  St.  Stephen’s.  He  has  exhibited  marks  of  soreness  by 
losing  his  temper  readily,  and  once  indeed  without  the  smallest 
reason.”^  Once  during  his  Premiership  he  tried  to  be  flamboyant 
and  then  he  merely  made  himself  ridiculous  ;  this  was  when  he 
came  dressed  up  in  the  uniform  of  the  Woodley  Volunteers  to 
announce  to  the  Commons  the  declaration  of  war  with  France. 

After  he  had  resigned  from  the  leadership  of  the  Government  in 

1804,  his  trials  and  tribulations  continued,  for  he  spent  the  next 
eight  years  pursuing  his  own  somewhat  tortuous  path  through  the 
political  jungle  of  that  period.  So  great  was  his  apparent  oppor¬ 
tunism  in  policy  that  even  his  royal  master,  George  III,  lost  some 
of  his  faith  in  him. 

1.  See  also  p.  83. 

2.  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  Ill,  p.  148. 
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In  remarkable  contrast  to  this  political  eclipse,  was  the  successful 
come-back  he  made  into  high  office  when,  in  1812,  as  Home 
Secretary,  he  joined  Liverpool’s  administration.  (Liverpool,  then 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  throughout 
Addington’s  own  administration.  The  only  comparable  case  of 
such  a  switch-over  in  roles  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Palmerston  ;  Palmerston  was  Lord  John  Russell’s 
Foreign  Secretary  from  1846-51,  whilst  in  Palmerston’s  govern¬ 
ment  Lord  John  Russell  was  Foreign  Secretary  from  1859-65). 
From  1812  Sidmouth,  as  he  then  had  become,  settled  down  with 
no  trace  of  faintheartedness  and  no  sense  of  being  embittered  at 
occupying  a  post  under  one  of  his  previous  subordinates,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  powerful  Home  Secretaries  that  this 
country  has  ever  known.  This  remarkable  transformation  of  his 
outlook  and  behaviour  may  well  be  explained  by  three  events. 
First  of  all  he  had  recovered  from  his  prolonged  spell  of  ill- 
health,  and  secondly  he  had  ceased  to  feel  that  he  must  run  a 
splinter  party,  for  the  Catholic  question  had  been  shelved  by  the 
Tories  ;  finally,  and  most  important,  Sidmouth  was  no  longer  in 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  but  one  of  a  team  under  that 
most  skilful  and  experienced  politician  Lord  Liverpool  who  seemed 
to  have  had  the  unusual  gift  of  transmitting  to  his  ministers 
both  encouragement  and  confidence  in  their  work.  Sidmouth  was 
now  a  departmental  minister  and  this  suited  him  admirably,  for 
he  was  able  to  use  his  undoubted  administrative  talents  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Furthermore  he  had  by  this  time  been  socially 
accepted,  having,  as  one  might  say,  grown  up  with  the  aristocratic 
set  who  then  dominated  the  political  world.  He  moved  among  them 
with  ease  and  dignity  as  an  equal.  Wraxall,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
describes  him,  when  Speaker,  as  “  tall  and  well  proportioned,  his 
countenance  pleasing,  his  features  fine,  and  his  manners  mild, 
carriage  grave,  calculated  to  conciliate  mankind  ”.  The  portrait 
which  G.  Richmond  painted  of  him  in  1833  also  gives  an  impression 
of  a  man  with  these  characteristics,  and  added  to  them  the  artist 
brings  out  a  sense  of  tranquillity  and  strength  in  his  sitter. 

Addington’s  public  career  of  thirty-five  years  can  therefore  be 
divided  into  three  almost  equal  parts.  In  the  first  phase  of  it,  he 
was  the  comparatively  youthful  and  popular  Speaker  with  a  calm 
measured  manner  and  an  apparently  secure  future  in  front  of  him. 
The  second  part  of  his  career,  from  1801-1812,  was  a  stormy  one 
in  which  he  seemed  neither  to  have  achieved  peace  of  mind  nor 


1.  Vol.  V,  pp.  238-9. 
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an  office  in  which  he  was  in  his  element.  In  the  last  third  of 
his  career,  however,  he  fully  recaptured  his  lost  self-confidence  by 
proving  himself  an  efficient  departmental  minister  in  a  time  of 
almost  unparalleled  stress. 

It  is  worth  while  to  explore  in  further  detail  that  most  fascinating> 
but  somewhat  inexplicable,  aspect  of  Addington’s  career,  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  being  chosen  Prime  Minister. 
By  becoming  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  Addington 
had  developed,  early  in  life,  into  a  public  figure  ;  and  he  would 
then  seem  to  have  achieved  that  dignity  which  he  so  needed  as 
a  kind  of  cloak  in  order  to  deal  successfully  with  those  more  firmly 
estabhshed  than  himself.  In  his  capacity  as  Speaker  he  was  greatly 
helped  by  his  fine  presence  and  by  an  undoubted  ability  to  manage 
fairly  and  skilfully  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons.  Certainly 
Addington  soon  constructed  for  himself  a  very  enviable  and 
powerful  niche  in  the  political  life  of  his  period.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  his  later  career,  however,  one  adverse  result  of  his 
becoming  Speaker  so  young  was  that  he  had  no  need  to  take  part 
in  the  normal  work  of  the  House,  and  thus  he  never  troubled  to 
gain  first-hand  experience  of  Parliamentary  debating,  either  at 
back-bench  or  ministerial  level.  Almost  inevitably  too,  he  soon 
became  rather  pompous  and  pontifical  in  his  way  of  spealdng,  for 
he  grew  more  and  more  accustomed  to  delivering  his  opinions  in 
that  rather  weighty  and  sententious  manner  which  it  is  traditional 
for  the  Speaker  to  use. 

Both  Pitt  and  Addington  achieved  great  power  when  still  young 
men.  (Who  could  imagine  anyone  being  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  let  alone  Prime 
Minister  at  twenty-four  ?)  This  precocious  rise  to  power  had  its 
penalties.  Responsibility  at  an  early  age  nearly  always  causes  a 
man  to  withdraw  into  himself.  It  cuts  him  off  from  a  natural  and 
a  carefree  association  with  his  less  successful  contemporaries, 
tending  to  make  him  reserved  and  often  suspicious  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  especially  with  those  senior  to  him,  since  such  people 
are  frequently  jealous  and  resentful  of  being  commanded  by  one 
considerably  younger  than  themselves. 

This  is  therefore  how  the  situation  at  the  turning  point  in 
Addington’s  career  in  1801  may  be  viewed.  He  had  achieved  the 
security  he  so  much  needed,  was  respected  by  all  the  leading 
politicians,  and  was  in  addition  happy  in  his  work,  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  did  it  well.  Had  he  continued  his  career  as 
Speaker  he  might  well  have  occupied  that  chair  for  a  longer  time 
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than  anyone  else  in  English  history,  have  retired  with  a  peerage 
and  a  fat  pension  and  have  been  commemorated  by  a  large  seated 
statue  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster.  Yet  in  1801  he  agreed  to 
take  over  the  Premiership  from  Pitt.  This  step  was  undoubtedly 
a  serious  over-estimation  of  his  powers.  He  thereby  immediately 
cut  himself  adrift  from  the  familiar  landmarks,  for  being  no  longer 
able  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  quasi- judicial  dignity  of  the 
Speakership,  he  was  therefore  open  to  attack  from  a  particularly 
powerful  quarter  against  which  he  had  had  no  combat  training, 
attack,  that  is,  at  the  hands  of  an  extremely  able  group  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  debaters,  notably  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  Sheridan  and  Windham. 
If  Addington  had  possessed  some  experience  in  ministerial 
work,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  put  on  him  to  succeed  Pitt,  since  he  would  have  realised 
much  more  fully  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he  was  undertaking  ; 
he  would  also  have  realised  the  invidious  situation  in  which  he 
was  placing  himself  and  have  seen  why  so  many  could  only  regard 
him  as  a  locum  tenens  for  Pitt.  In  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower  (vol.  I,  pp.  290”1)  Lady  Strafford, 
writing  to  Lord  Granville,  expresses  surprise  and  dismay  at  Pitt’s 
resignation  and  Addington’s  taking  over,  and  thinks  that  this  can 
only  be  a  temporary  measure. 

A  savage  cartoon  was  drawn  by  Gillray  in  1801  called  “  The 
Lilliputian  Substitutes  ”  depicting  the  new  ministry.  In  it 
Addington’s  head  is  shown  just  sticking  out  over  the  top  of  a  large 
jackboot  (Pitt’s).  A  vast  cocked  hat  covers  most  of  his  forehead, 
and  enveloping  the  whole  is  Pitt’s  coat.  Addington  is  saying, 
“  Well  !  To  be  sure  these  Her  Cloaths  do  just  fit  me  to  an  inch  ! 
and  now  that  I  have  got  upon  this  bench  (Treasury),  I  think  I 
may  pass  muster  for  a  fine  tall  Fellow  and  do  as  well  for  a  Corporal 
as  my  old  Master  Billy  himself.”^  When  he  heard  the  news  of 
Addington’s  acceptance  of  the  Premiership,  even  the  charitable, 
friendly  Wilberforce  remarked  that  he  doubted  Addington’s 
ability  to  stand  up  to  such  a  task.^ 

The  reasons  why  Addington  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
country  have  already  been  discussed,  but  with  one  intentional 
omission,  since  no  written  evidence  exists  to  prove  it.  (One  of 
the  disadvantages,  from  a  historical  angle,  of  two  men — in  this 


1.  M.  D.  George,  vol.  8,  No.  9722. 

2.  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  by  his  sons,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  2-3,  February  7th, 
1801. 
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case  Henry  and  Hiley — being  so  close  to  each  other  is  that  they  do 
not  often  write  to  one  another.)  Despite  this  lack  of  positive  proof, 
one  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  influence  of  Hiley  was  an 
important  factor  in  his  brother’s  decision  to  accept  the  Premiership. 
Throughout  Henry’s  ministerial  life,  from  1801  to  1818,  the  more 
volatile,  more  self-confident,  and  more  bellicose  Hiley  was  a 
person  of  enormous  influence  on  his  staider  and  abler  brother’s 
career.  If  the  articles  in  The  Times  are  anjThing  to  go  by,  Hiley 
evidently  enjoyed  the  polemical  side  of  politics,  so  he  may  well 
have  spurred  on  his  hesitating  brother  to  take  the  prize  so  invitingly 
offered  in  1801.  Hiley  was  also  the  cause  of  many  of  Henry’s  other 
troubles  ;  his  articles  in  The  Times  were  a  very  important  element 
in  the  quarrel  between  his  brother  and  Pitt,  as  was  the  pamphlet 
“A  Few  Cursory  Remarks  ”  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  almost 
certainly  had  a  hand.  Hiley  again  precipitated  the  break  with 
Pitt  in  1805,  and  the  key  letter  in  the  case  of  Oliver  the  spy  was 
signed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  probably  without  his 
brother’s  knowledge.  The  impression  that  all  this  leaves  is  that 
Hiley  acted  as  a  kind  of  eminence  grise^  a  power  behind  the  scenes, 
and  that  without  him  Henry  might  have  ended  his  days  full  of 
honour,  but  still  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the 
kind  of  case  which  may  happen  more  frequently  than  is  often 
reahsed,  that  of  a  very  competent  but  relatively  unambitious  man 
whose  rise  to  power  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  drive  and 
ambition  of  another  who  remains  always  in  the  background.  Often 
that  other  person  is  his  wife,  or  even  to-day  his  secretary,  but  in 
Henry  Addington’s  case  it  was  surely  his  brother  Hiley. 

Why,  then,  was  he  not  a  great  Prime  Minister  ?  The  most 
obvious  answer  is  that  he  did  not  possess  a  sufficiently  pronounced 
personality.  This  shortcoming  showed  itself  in  a  pedestrian 
manner,  and,  even  more  important,  in  the  lack  of  that  kind  of 
inspired  leadership  which,  though  hard  to  define,  is  easily 
recognisable  in  those  few  who  possess  it.  Addington’s  failings  as 
a  Prime  Minister  can  be  best  brought  out  by  comparison  and  this 
has  to  be  made  with  recent  Prime  Ministers,  because  between  1815 
and  1914  Britain  was  not  involved  in  a  major  war,  hence  a  situation 
analogous  with  that  in  which  Addington  found  himself  in  1804 
did  not  arise  until  the  present  century.  Within  the  last  fifty  years, 
however,  this  country  has  fought  two  world  wars  and  in  both 
cases  the  Prime  Ministers  who  were  in  power  when  Britain  entered 
the  war  were  replaced  during  the  course  of  the  conflict,  Asquith  in 
1916  by  Lloyd  George  and  Chamberlain  in  1940  by  Churchill. 
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A  reputation  gained  for  moderation,  learning,  impartiality  and 
dignity  is  of  little  help  to  a  political  leader  in  a  House  of  Commons 
rendered  increasingly  uneasy  by  loss  of  confidence  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  war.  In  one  respect  both  Asquith  and  Chamberlain 
had  a  considerable  political  advantage  over  Addington,  for  they  had 
come  into  office  as  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  dominant 
political  party,  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to  save  them  and  they 
failed,  as  Addington  had  done,  to  be  replaced  by  the  one  man  of 
the  time  who  seemed  to  have  the  drive  and  vision  needed  for 
victory. 

There  are  curious  resemblances  between  the  short  Premierships 
of  Addington  and  Neville  Chamberlain.  Both  men  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  come  to  a  permanent  arrangement  with  a  militant  dictator. 
In  the  circumstances,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  a  more  justifiable 
attempt  than  the  Munich  Agreement.  By  1802  Britain  had  been 
fighting  France  for  nearly  ten  years  and  was  by  then  almost  alone 
in  the  field,  her  major  allies  having  deserted  her.  Napoleon  had  only 
just  taken  over  control  in  France  and  appeared,  to  many,  more 
trustworthy  than  the  previous  revolutionary  governments  and  the 
Directory.  Finally  the  Peace  of  Amiens  did  lay  down  that  France 
should  abandon  some  of  her  conquests,  such  as  Naples  and  the 
Papal  States,  in  return  for  which  the  French  were  to  have  restored 
to  them  most  of  their  colonies.  The  Munich  Agreement,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost  us  potential  allies,  as  well  as  weakening  our  existing 
alliances,  being  concluded  before  we  had  shown  any  fighting 
spirit.  Both  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  the  Munich  Agreement  were, 
in  their  time,  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  country  as  a  whole, 
only  to  be  bitterly  assailed  when  they  proved  to  be  abortive 
measures,  the  harshest  criticisms  often  emanating  from  those 
who  earlier  had  been  most  vociferous  in  welcoming  these  two 
detentes.  A  further  similarity  lies  in  the  characters  of  these  two 
men  ;  they  were  by  nature  essentially  pacific,  they  were  both  able 
departmental  ministers  with  a  bent  towards  financial  matters,  but 
both  were  deficient  in  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Napoleon 
thought  Addington  a  weak-kneed  fearful  creature  because  of  his 
readiness  to  reach  a  compromise,  and  considered  he  could  flout  the 
British  Premier  with  impunity  ;  Hitler  treated  Chamberlain  with 
the  same  type  of  contempt.  Both  Addington  and  Chamberlain 
when  they  realised  they  had  been  hoodwinked  felt  bound  to 
declare  war. 

As  Prime  Minister  Addington  did  not  seem  to  have  the  knack  of 
getting  the  best  out  of  his  Cabinet  which,  as  later  events  were  to 
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prove,  was  a  strong  one,  for  he  worried  when  in  charge  of  affairs, 
and  probably  transmitted  his  anxieties  and  lack  of  confidence  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  thus  unsettling  them.  Although 
he  might  well  have  been  a  reasonably  successful  leader  of  the 
country  in  more  normal  times,  it  was  his  harsh  fate  that  he  had 
either  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  exceptional  circumstances  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  top. 

Finally  it  must  be  stressed  that  there  were  some  who  welcomed 
Addington  as  Prime  Minister  and  who  regarded  him  highly,  though 
for  reasons  that  are  not  very  flattering.  Lord  Holland,  in  his 
Memoirs,  explained  this  attitude .  “  His  very  mediocrity  com¬ 
mended  him  to  those  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  who  dread  and 
dislike  all  superiority  of  talent.  There  were  more  persons  than  I 
who  felt  what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  expressed  on  his  (Mr. 
Addington’s)  Ministry.  ‘  He  was  glad,’  he  said,  ‘  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Fox  should  know  that  in  spite  of  their  speaking  and  fine 
talents,  the  business  of  the  country  could  be  conducted  in  a  plain 
way  by  a  man  who  had  no  pretensions  to  genius.’  Of  such  men 
Lord  Sidmouth  has  always  been  an  idol  ”  (Quoted,  Barnes,  p.  390).^ 
This  fear  of  genius  and  worship  of  the  supposedly  “  safe  ”  man 
seems  a  fairly  constant  phenomenon  in  British  poHtics  ;  Baldwin 
and  Chamberlain  were,  in  the  ’thirties,  preferred  to  Churchill  by 
most  M.P.s. 

Although  he  was  not  an  unquahfied  success  as  Prime  Minister, 
Addington  was  an  extremely  efficient  departmental  minister.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  Britain  has 
ever  had.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  opinion  of  Addington’s  methods 
as  Home  Secretary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  ran  the  Home 
Office  with  considerable  skill  at  a  time  of  great  upheavals  when  a 
lesser  man  might  well  have  lost  his  nerve.  He  had  all  the  quahties 
which  a  head  of  a  government  department  should  possess,  without 
those  of  a  great  national  leader.  He  was  conscientious  and 
methodical,  and  it  was  these  attributes  which  George  III  particu¬ 
larly  admired  in  him  {Edinburgh  Review,  1847,  p.  86  ;  Rogers, 
p.  135).  He  was  hard  working  and  Pellew  (vol.  Ill,  p.  387)  says 
that  he  often  held  the  fort  in  the  summer  for  weeks  on  end  when 
the  rest  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  was  on  holiday.  As  long  as  he 
was  not  in  supreme  command,  he  remained  unruffled,  impartial 
and  cheerful  when  things  were  at  their  blackest,  as  was  shown 
by  his  behaviour  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 


1.  cf.  Duff  Cooper,  British  Prime  Ministers,  p.  10. 
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Act  when,  he  used  his  very  great  powers  with  moderation  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  was 
deficient  in  imagination  and  certainly  lacked  burning  enthusiasm 
for  any  sort  of  reform  ;  indeed  he  seems  to  have  found 
it  almost  beyond  belief  that  anyone  could  think  differently  from 
himself  about  the  excellence  of  the  British  Constitution  and  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  these  ways  he  was  a  typical  product  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

As  a  political  theorist  Addington  has  left  little  mark  on  history, 
but  to  dismiss  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  diehard  Tory  is  to  over¬ 
simplify  his  attitude.  He  was  admittedly  inflexible  where  there 
was  any  talk  of  altering  the  British  Constitution.  This  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  for  any  constitution 
to  be  ;  rather  as  many  Americans  still  regard  their  present  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  consistently  refused  to  accept  either  Catholic 
Emancipation  or  the  Reform  Bill.  His  maxim  when  political  change 
seemed  necessary  was,  “  Where  institutions  have  become  defective, 
the  rule  of  a  statesman  should  be  to  preserve  and  improve  ”.  He 
had  no  time  for  what  Pellew  terms  the  “  spurious  liberality  of  the 
day  ”  and  said  once  to  a  friend,  “  I  hate  liberality  :  nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  is  cowardice,  and  the  tenth  time  it  is  want  of  principle  ” 
(P.,  HI,  pp.  470-471).  He  was  no  humanitarian  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word.  Pellew  defined  his  view  on  this  matter:  “  The 
same  feeling  extended  to  the  strained  humanity  of  the  age,  which, 
when  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mawkish  sentiment  prevalent 
at  the  period,  tended,  he  thought,  frequently  to  divert  sympathy 
from  its  legitimate  objects—the  deserving  and  unfortunate-— and 
to  concentrate  it  upon  the  criminal  and  unworthy  ”.  He  held,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  governing  classes,  that  the  class  system 
was  unalterable  ;  this  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  feeling 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  He  was  ready 
to  do  all  he  could  to  alleviate  these  hardships,  provided  always 
that  state  action  was  not  required.  This  explains  his  readiness  to 
support  Owen’s  schemes  for  factory  owners  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  factories,  for  this  was  to  be  done  by  private  enterprise. 
Addington  was  also,  in  later  years,  anxious  that  the  Irish  priests 
should  be  paid,  partly  hoping  thereby  to  win  them  over  to  the  side 
of  the  EngHsh,  and  partly  because  the  priesthood  in  Ireland  was 
there  a  part  of  the  established  order  of  society  and  thus  worthy 
of  support.  His  outlook  was  narrow  in  that  he  would  never  agree 
to  back  proposals  which  he  did  not  feel  were  enforceable,  and  this 
explains  his  opposition  to  Wilberforce’s  Bill  to  end  the  slave  trade. 
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His  general  criterion  when  change  seemed  inevitable  was  a  poli(^ 
of  gradualness.  It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  historians  of  the  Whig 
school,  with  their  criterion  of  progress,  have  been  able  to  see  little 
good  in  Addington’s  political  views. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  personal  side  of  Addington’s  character, 
he  was  essentially  a  peaceable  man  who  hated  quarrels  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  political  opponents, 
even  to  the  extent  of  eventually  being  reconciled  with  Canning. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  supporters  ;  many  considered  that  he  carried 
this  virtue  too  far,  for  he  was  determined,  before  joining  any 
coalition,  that  his  adherents  should  receive  their  share  of  either 
office  or  preferment  ;  someone  said  of  Addington’s  party  that  it 
contained  “all  officers  and  no  soldiers”.  Furthermore,  as  an 
individual  he  was  likeable  and  approachable,  and  thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  his  long  pubhc  career  he  should  have  made 
many  friends. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  Addington  was  his  courage. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  rarely  called  upon  to  display  physical  courage, 
but,  during  the  riots  over  Queen  Caroline’s  Trial,  he  proved  that 
he  did  possess  it.  His  brand  of  courage  was  of  a  less  conspicuous 
type  and  it  was  the  sort  which  is  needed  to  sustain  a  man  when,  for 
a  long  period,  he  is  pursuing  a  policy  which  is  reviled  and  attacked 
in  many  quarters.  It  was  this  sort  of  fearlessness  that  he  showed 
during  his  ten  years  as  Home  Secretary.  Unlike  Castlereagh, 
Addington  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  particularly  highly-strung 
man,  nevertheless,  he  was  acutely  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of 
power.  In  addition,  as  a  devoutly  religious  man,  he  believed  that 
after  death  he  would  be  called  upon  to  account  for  his  actions 
before  God  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  false  excuses,  and  he 
belonged  to  a  generation  which  believed  in  the  physical  existence 
of  Hell.  Besides  his  political  troubles,  Addington  also  had  more 
than  his  share  of  domestic  tribulations  ;  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
in  1811  was  a  grievous  blow.  Perhaps,  because  it  lasted  for  about 
eighteen  years,  the  heaviest  sorrow  he  had  to  bear  was  the  sight  of 
his  elder  son  suffering  from  severe  melancholia  ;  the  hopelessness 
of  his  son’s  case  might  well  have  blighted  the  life  of  a  less  courageous 
person.  Pellew  described  this  side  of  Addington’s  character  : 
“  His  fortitude  was  surprising.  Nothing  could  shake  his  nerves  : 
on  the  expected  approach,  and  on  the  sudden  and  unforeseen 
appearance  of  danger,  he  was  equally  unperturbable.  He  con¬ 
sidered,’  he  once  said  to  his  father,  ‘  that  no  one  was  fit  to  be  a 
public  man  who  cared  a  farthing  whether  he  should  die  in  bed 
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or  on  the  scaffold  ’  ;  and  on  the  principle  thus  early  laid  down  he 
consistently  acted.  The  general  rule  of  his  life  was — unbending 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  tenacious  adherence  to  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  right,  tempered  by  the  utmost  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
indulgence  towards  individuals — an  indulgence  which  extended 
even  to  their  error  and  imperfections— one  of  his  favourite  maxims 
being  that  ‘  It  was  a  very  important  part  of  wisdom  to  know  what 
to  overlook  ’  ”  (III,  pp.  468-9).  Rogers  (p.  361)  states  that 
Addington  was  “  one  of  the  six  or  so  men  who  never  believed  that 
Napoleon  would  prevail  ”. 

In  conclusion,  the  biographer  of  Henry  Addington  must  sadly 
endorse  the  truth  of  Somerset  Maugham’s  dictum  that  “  It  is 
harder  to  write  interestingly  about  a  good  man  than  a  bad  man 
The  lack  of  colourful  (or  scandalous)  incidents  in  Addington’s 
career,  together  with  his  somewhat  unsuccessful  tenure  of  the 
Premiership,  have  tended  to  make  many  historians  dismiss  him 
derisively  as  a  nonentity,  or  at  best  to  class  him  as  an  uninteresting, 
if  unpleasant,  mediocrity  who  was  chiefly  notable  for  employing 
events  provocateurs  to  break  the  reform  movement  in  the  post- 
Waterloo  era.  Although  his  public  life  extended  to  forty  years, 
and  included  holding  high  office  in  five  different  administra¬ 
tions,  he  has  rarely  been  given  his  due  either  as  a  first-class  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  in  our  history.  In  addition,  the  bitter 
and  wholesale  criticisms  of  many  of  his  actions  when  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  have  often  been  both  unjust  and  inaccurate  ;  they  have  also 
obscured  the  efficiency,  the  relative  (by  modem  standards)  modera¬ 
tion  and  the  steadfastness  of  hds  policy  during  that  turbulent 
decade,  when  law  and  order  in  England  might  well  have  coUapsed 
if  there  had  been  signs  of  weakness  at  the  top.  An  obituary  notice 
of  him  put  his  tenure  of  this  office  into  perspective  when  it  stated 
that  “  If  any  one,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  either  among  his 
political  opponents  or  strangers,  ever  arrai^ed  his  policy  as 
harsh,  he  had  only  to  enter  the  society  of  this  firm  Home  Secretary, 
and  be  placed  in  full  view  of  the  real  qualities  of  the  man,  and  he 
was  at  once  subdued  and  won  to  esteem  by  a  temper  and  kindness 
the  most  attractive  which  perhaps  was  ever  given  to  man  ”. 

If  a  man  can  be  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  company  he  kept, 
Addington  should  rate  high.  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Windham, 
Grenville,  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Grey,  with  many 
of  these  statesmen  he  was  for  much  of  his  life  on  the  friendliest  of 
terms,  and  most  of  them  in  their  turn  were  willing  to  serve  with  or 
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under  him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  eminent  states¬ 
men  would  have  accepted  Addington  on  this  footing  had  he 
been  nothing  more  than  a  second-rate  scheming  politician.  William 
Wilberforce,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  man  who  was  most 
responsible  for  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  though 
sometimes  disagreeing  with  him,  both  respeaed  and  liked  him. 
Nelson,  Hood,  Exmouth  and  Wellington  all  numbered  Addington 
amongst  their  friends.  Eminent  lawyers  like  StoweU,  Eldon  and 
Loughborough  treated  him  as  their  equal.  Finally  George  III,  a 
fairly  shrewd  judge  of  men,  loved  and  trusted  him  more  than  any 
other  politician  of  his  time.  In  short,  therefore,  amongst  those 
who  knew  him,  as  opposed  to  those  who  merely  hated  his  policy, 
Addington  was  a  popular  figure,  and  his  friendships  transcended 
political  barriers.^ 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  life  of  Henry  Addington,  First  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  will  have  done  something  to  place  him  and  his  actions 
in  better  perspective,  for  his  limitations  have  been  so  frequently 
emphasized  that  they  have  tended  to  obscure  his  talents  and 
achievements.  In  summarising  his  career,  Rogers  paid  this  tribute 
to  him  :  “  The  reign  of  George  III  saw  no  sincerer  patriot,  no 
more  honourable  or  better  man  ”  (p.  361). 


1.  cf.  A.  S.  Turbeville,  The  House  of  Lords  in  the  Age  of  Reform,  pp.  135-6. 
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CHAPTER  5 

JOHN  HILEY  ADDINGTON,  1759-1818,  AND 
HIS  SON  HENRY  UNWIN  ADDINGTON, 

1791-1870 

I.  John  Hiley  Addington,  1759  -  1818. 

There  was  only  two  years’  difference  in  age  between  Henry  and 
Hiley  and  they  appeared  to  have  gone  to  Winchester  College  at 
about  the  same  time.  Hiley  followed  his  brother  to  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  matriculating  in  1776  and  taking  his  B.A.  in  1780, 
thus  for  four  years  the  brothers  were  together  at  the  same  College. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Hiley  took  up  any  profession  after  leaving 
Oxford,  nor  how  he  spent  the  seven  years  between  coming  down 
from  Oxford  and  entering  Parliament.  Officially  he  is  a  some¬ 
what  shadowy  figure,  for  he  never  comes  into  the  limelight  in 
Pellew’s  biography,  nor  do  the  family  papers  give  much  more 
insight  into  his  character,  but,  judging  from  his  career,  it  appears 
as  if  he  was  a  more  impetuous  character  than  his  elder  brother. 
The  only  description  of  him  is  that  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(of  1847)  (p.  514)  :  “  We  have  heard  that,  in  his  earlier  days. 
Brother  Hiley  was  remarkably  lively  and  clever  ;  and  he  certainly 
was,  in  our  time,  a  sensible  as  well  as  an  amiable  gentleman.” 
A  copy  of  a  portrait  of  him  exists.  (See  Hiley  Addington  in  the 
section  on  the  Addington  Portraiture.) 

He  married,  at  Stock  in  Essex  in  1785,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Unwin,  and  had  two  sons,  Henry  Unwin  the  diplomat,  and 
HaviUand,  both  of  whom  died  childless  and  therefore  this  branch 
of  the  Addington  family  is  now  extinct.  After  his  marriage  he  settled 
at  Langford  Court  which  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  from 
Bristol  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Mendips.  It  was  from  this 
district  that  in  1803  the  patriotic  Hiley  raised  his  corps  of  a 
thousand  volunteers  known  as  the  “  Mendip  Legion  ”. 

It  is  likely  that  Mary  Unwin  came  of  a  wealthy  family,  otherwise 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  Hiley  obtained  means  to  live  on  the  scale 
he  did.  The  family  papers  include  a  series  of  his  account  books 
and  these  show  that  in  1788  his  expenditure  was  £2,564,  in  1798 
it  had  dropped  to  £1,872,  but  rose  in  1795  to  £1,986.  After  his 
brother  became  Prime  Minister  the  figures  increased  considerably, 
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£3,370  for  1801,  £4,364  for  1802  (another  set  of  figures  comes  to 
£4,704  for  that  year),  and  £3,854  for  1803.  For  many  of  these 
years  Hiley  kept  a  fairly  detailed  month-by-month  list  of  all  his 
domestic  expenses.  The  itemised  household  expenditure  for  1802 


gives  the  following  sums  : 

£ 

s 

d 

House  (keeping  ?) 

- 

- 

-  725 

5 

7 

House  rent 

- 

- 

-  564 

15 

0 

Taxes  and  rates 

- 

- 

-  303 

10 

7 

Servants 

- 

- 

86 

11 

6 

Stables 

- 

- 

-  251 

19 

4 

Fuel 

- 

10 

11 

0* 

Beer 

- 

-  121 

15 

10 

Wine 

> 

- 

-  218 

1 

0 

Garden 

- 

- 

51 

14 

0 

£2334 

3 

10 

His  bills  for  wine  and  beer  indicate  that  he  must  have  entertained 
on  a  fairly  lavish  scale. 

Hiley  began  his  political  life  in  1787  by  being  elected  for  Truro, 
which,  like  Henry’s  constituency  at  Devizes,  was  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  in  obtaining  this  seat  he  was  helped  by  his  brother’s  influence 
with  Pitt.  At  the  next  election  he  was  returned  for  Wendover 
(Buckinghamshire)  and  in  the  General  Election  of  1796  he  was  re¬ 
elected  for  the  same  constituency.  According  to  Rogers  (p.  98)  the 
General  Election  of  1802  cost  Hiley  £1,500,  presumably  this  was  to 
retain  his  seat  at  Wendover.  In  1803  Pellew  (II,  p.  219)  states  that 
he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  of  Harwich  which  he  continued  to 
represent  down  to  his  death. 

Although  he  never  attained  Cabinet  rank  he  filled  several  offices 
of  state.  In  September  1800  Pitt  made  him  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whilst  in  his  brother’s  administration  he  was  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  in  1803  became  Joint  Paymaster  to  the  Forces, 
being  created  a  Privy  Councillor  (P.,  II,  p.  110).  When  Sidmouth 
joined  Pitt’s  administration  in  1805  Hiley,  not  surprisingly,  received 
no  appointment.  However,  during  the  “  Ministry  of  All  the 
Talents  ”  he  was  to  have  been  Joint  Paymaster  again,  but  this 
office  was  not  given  to  him,  instead  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  on 
the  India  Board.  In  November,  1810,  he  was  one  of  a  committee 
of  thirteen  appointed  to  report  on  George  Ill’s  health.  Finally, 
when  Sidmouth  became  Home  Secretary  in  Lord  Liverpool’s 
administration  in  1812,  Hiley  became  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Home  Affairs. 


*  This  seems  surprisingly  low. 
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Throughout  their  lives,  both  public  and  private,  the  two  brothers 
were  very  close  to  each  other  and  in  the  Sidmouth  papers  there  are 
many  letters  from  one  to  the  other,  but  unfortunately  these  are 
almost  all  of  an  official  nature.  Nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  more  volatile  Hiley  was  the  political  manager 
of  the  faithful  band  of  M.P.s  his  elder  brother  had  gathered  round 
him.  Hiley  always  remained  in  the  background,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  been  a  more  far-sighted,  and  possibly  a  more  ruthless,  person 
than  Henry.  The  many  articles  he  contributed  (from  1802-1804) 
to  The  Times  prove  that  he  was  an  able  and  prolific  controversialist, 
and  it  was  these  writings  which  helped  to  cause  the  first  quarrel 
between  his  brother  and  Pitt.  On  this  occasion  the  more  pacific 
Henry,  perhaps  torn  between  two  loyalties,  remained  silent  and 
never  apparently  disavowed  his  brother’s  journalistic  efforts, 
preferring,  one  must  suppose,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him 
even  if,  in  the  final  resort,  this  was  at  the  expense  of  losing  the 
friendship  and  backing  of  Pitt.  As  far  as  is  known,  he  also  remained 
silent  about  the  pamphlet,  hostile  to  Pitt,  entitled  “A  Few  Cursory 
Remarks  ”,  which  was  most  probably  inspired  by  Hiley. 

In  1805  it  was  again  Hiley  who,  by  voting  against  Pitt  in  the 
Melville  affair,  precipitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Addington 
group  from  Pitt’s  second  administration.  This  move  might  partly 
have  been  inspired  by  the  realisation  that  too  close  a  connection 
with  Pitt’s  ailing  affininistration  might  weU  harm  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Addingtonian  party  ;  Melville’s  case  would  have 
been  a  most  useful  occasion  for  making  such  a  break. 

From  1805  to  1811  Sidmouth  himself,  largely  because  of  ill- 
health,  took  only  an  intermittent  interest  in  political  affairs,  yet 
the  Addingtonian  party  of  fifty  or  so  M.P.s  did  not  disintegrate  in 
spite  of  tempting  individual  offers  of  place  (Rogers,  p.  270).  To 
have  kept  this  group  together  under  such  trying  circumstances  and 
for  so  long,  was  a  skilful  piece  of  political  management.  How  far 
this  achievement  was  due  to  Hiley  personally,  rather  than  to  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  other  two  leading  Addingtonians,  Vansittart 
and  C.  B.  Bathurst  (Bathurst-Bragge,  as  Addington’s  brother-in- 
law  was  now  called),  cannot  be  established.  Nevertheless,  Hiley’s 
closeness  to  his  brother  and  his  flair  for  political  manipulation 
would  seem  to  point  to  him  as  the  most  likely  manager  of  this 
parliamentary  group. 

The  final  phase  of  Hiley’s  career  was  something  of  an  anti¬ 
climax.  In  1812  Liverpool  only  appointed  him  to  the  minor  post 
of  Joint  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Home  Office,  whereas 
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Vansittart  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bathurst- 
Bragge  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  both 
obtained  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  It  looked,  therefore,  as  if  Hiley 
was  content  to  serve  as  his  brother’s  assistant  rather  than  claim  a 
more  exalted  post  to  which  he  would  certainly  have  been 
entitled.  Sidmouth  must  often  have  been  greatly  comforted  and 
encouraged  by  the  unselfish  help  given  him  during  those  six  arduous 
years  when  Hiley  was  his  Under  Secretary  of  State.  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  devotion  of  Hiley  who  spent  his  last 
years  in  unobtrusively  sharing  the  burden  of  work  with  his  brother 
at  the  Home  Office.  Retiring  on  April  22nd,  1818,  his  death 
occurred  on  June  12th,  1818,  thus  he  can  be  said  almost  to  have 
died  in  harness. 

He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 


II.  Henry  Unwin  Addington,  1791  -  1870. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Hiley  Addington,  and  thus  a 
nephew  of  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth.  After  being  educated  at 
Winchester  College,  Henry  Unwin  entered  the  Foreign  Office  in 
1807  and  was  first  sent  to  Sicily  from  1809-11.  Thence  he  went  to 
Cadiz  in  1812  and  moved  to  Stockholm  in  1813.  Later  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Germany  but  left  in  1814  for  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  till  1818  when  his  health  broke  down.  On  recovering,  he 
was,  in  1821,  sent  to  Denmark  and  in  the  following  year  he  had  an 
appointment  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He  returned  home 
in  1828,  but  was  soon  posted  abroad  again,  going  as  Minister  to 
Hesse  Cassel  ;  whilst  in  this  appointment  he  acted  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Frankfurt  ;  on  his  leaving  Hesse  the  Elector  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  snuff  box  set  with  diamonds.  His  last  foreign 
post  was  Madrid  where  he  went  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  in  1829  ;  on  retiring  from  the  Spanish  Court 
in  1833,  the  Duchess  of  Benevente  gave  him  a  gold  filagree  chocolate 
cup-holder  of  Manilla  workmanship.  After  this  he  seems  to  have 
left  the  Foreign  Office  for  nine  years.  This  long  gap  in  Henry 
Unwin’s  Foreign  Service  career  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  an 
entry  in  Greville’s  diary  for  July  20th,  1833,  where  he  notes  that 
“  George  Villiers  is  going  Minister  to  Madrid  instead  of  Addington 
who  is  so  inefficient  they  are  obliged  to  recall  him  .  .  .  .”  A  little 
further  on,  the  entry  continues  and  gives  what  was  probably  the 
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true  reason  for  Addington’s  recall  :  “  .  .  .  .  besides,  Addington  is  a 
Tory,  and  does  not  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  Government,  so  they 
will  recall  him  without  ceremony  .  .  .  (In  1842,  when  Addington 
returned  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Peel’s  Conservative  government 
was  in  power  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  Foreign  Secretary.) 

Henry  Unwin  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Monroe 
Doarine  (1823),  that  most  important  of  the  United  States’  foreign 
policy  declarations.  This  was  formulated  during  his  time  at 
Washington  and  he  had  several  confidential  discussions  on  this 
matter  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  during  Monroe’s  Presidency.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(11th  Edn.,  vol.  I,  p.  179)  states  :  “  The  Monroe  Doctrine  rightly 
bears  the  name  of  the  President  who  in  1823  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  promulgation,  but  it  was  primarily  the  work  of  J.  Q. 
Adams.”  In  outline  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  aimed  at  preventing 
any  of  the  European  powers  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
the  newly  independent  Central  and  South  American  states.  Such 
an  act,  the  United  States  declared,  she  would  regard  as  unfriendly 
to  herself.  At  that  time  there  was  talk  of  an  attempt  at  regaimng  the 
Spanish  colonies  by  the  French  who  had  conquered  Spain  in  1823. 
Britain  herself  did  not  begin  to  recognise  the  new  South  American 
Republics  till  1824. 

He  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the  boundary  settlement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Addington  family 
still  possesses  a  fine,  if  slightly  worm-eaten,  leather-bound  volume 
running  to  about  350  quarto  pages  with  a  map  of  the  disputed 
area.  The  book  is  called  “  First  Statement  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  according  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Convention  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  29th  September, 
1827,  for  regulating  the  Reference  to  Arbitration  of  the  Dispute 
Points  of  Boundary  under  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ’. 
Its  shorter  title  on  the  back  is  “  N.E.  Boundary.  First  British 
Statement,  July  2nd,  1829  ”.  On  the  opening  page  of  the  work 
Henry  Unwin  has  written,  in  his  own  hand,  “  Drawn  up  by  me 
H.  U.  Addington  (by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Secretary  of 
State)  assisted  by  Ward  Chipman  Esqre.  and  Dr.  Tiarks  ;  and 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.,  now'  Sir  Robert,  Peel  in  June,  1829  ”.  The 
volume  is  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  evidence  about  the  two 
sections  of  the  United  States — Canadian  boundary  under  dispute. 
The  first  and  larger  area  is  that  lying  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
St.  John  River,  near  where  Edmimdston,  New  Brunswick,  is 
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now  situated.  Through  this  town  now  runs  one  of  the  main  railway 
routes  from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  The  second  area  in  dispute  was  a 
tiny  parcel  of  land  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis  River  and  the 
Cormecticut  River,  on  the  borders  of  what  are  now  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  Quebec. 

Whilst  at  Beme  he  had  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Richard 
Ford,  the  Devon  artist  and  author  of  several  works  on  Spain. 
Ford,  like  Henry  Unwin,  was  a  great  traveller  and  was  visiting 
Granada  in  Spain  during  the  disturbances  of  1831  when  “Addington 
came  to  stay  and  perhaps  saved  the  Alhambra  by  representing  at 
Madrid  (on  Ford’s  suggestion)  that  it  was  unwise  to  use  it  as  a 
powder  magazine  Posterity  thus  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
initiative  of  these  two  men.  In  his  Letters  of  Richard  Ford  (Murray, 
1905),  R.  E.  Prothero  has  gathered  together  the  fruits  of  the  long 
correspondence  between  these  two  friends. 

In  1836  Henry  Unwin  married  Eleanor  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  T.  G.  Bucknall  Estcourt  who  was  for  many  years  M.P.  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Their  only  son  Henry  died  as  an  infant. 

Henry  Unwin  resumed  his  travels  with  a  tour  of  Europe  in 
1839-40.  Clearly  he  must  have  been  considered  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  since  from  1842-54  he  became  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  retiring  from  this  post.  He  was  a  ceaseless  traveller, 
for  he  was  touring  Europe  again  from  1859-62.  He  left  many 
notebooks  of  reminiscences,  but  unfortimately  these  are  devoted, 
almost  exclusively,  to  verbose  descriptions  cf  scenery  and  the  like, 
and  make  little  or  no  mention  of  the  many  famous  and  interesting 
people  he  must  have  known  and  met  during  the  course  of  such  a 
long  and  successful  diplomatic  career.  From  the  tone  of  his  writings 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  serious  minded  man  of  a  somewhat 
melancholy  disposition.  The  family  possess  one  small  oil  painting 
of  him  which  gives  the  impression  of  a  sad  man.  After  the  death 
of  his  widow,  his  town  house  at  78  Eaton  Place  passed,  together 
wdth  his  two  presentation  gifts,  to  his  first  cousin  the  Third 
Viscount. 

He  receives  a  brief  mention  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  the  material  for  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
exclusively  from  his  Times  obituary  notice. 

1.  Cecily  Radford,  Richard  Ford  (1796-1858),  p.  151.  (Reprmted  from 
vol.  XC  (1958)  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.) 
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CHAPTER  6 

FAMILY  BIOGRAPHIES  1795  -  1953 

I.  William  Leonard,  Second  Viscount  Sidmouth,  1795-1864. 

William  was  bom  at  the  Speaker’s  house.  Palace  Yard,  West¬ 
minster,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster.  He  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1812  and  took  holy  orders,  becoming 
rector  of  Poole  in  Wiltshire.  In  1820  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Young,  rector  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  Northants  ; 
the  Youngs  were  an  old  family,  their  pedigree  dating  back  to  1559. 
They  came  from  Orlingbury  in  Northants  where  they  were  con¬ 
siderable  landowners. 

William  Leonard  was  a  retiring  figure  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  much  mark  in  his  profession,  which  was  not  surprising, 
for  he  first  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Evangelical  Clapham 
Sect,  and  lived  in  Clapham  from  1828-33.  (His  wife  is  mentioned 
in  E.  M.  Forster’s  biography  of  Marianne  Thornton  (p.  81),  a 
work  which  describes  the  lives  of  several  of  the  leading  members 
of  this  group.)  Next  he  embraced  wholeheartedly  the  doctrines 
of  the  “  Irvingite  ”  sect.^  On  succeeding  to  the  title  in  1844 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  went  to  live  at  Albury  in  Surrey  where, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  many  Irvingites 
had  settled  imder  the  leadership  of  Henry  Drummond,  M.P.  for 
West  Surrey.  At  no  time  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  lived  at 
Poole  and  none  of  his  children  were  bom  there.  It  is  possible  that 
William  Leonard  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
especially  the  orthodox  Dean  of  Norwich  ;  PeUew  only  mentions 
him  once,  saying  that  he  was  with  his  father  when  the  latter  died 
(P.,  Ill,  p.  477.) 

William  Leonard,  however,  lived  up  to  the  best  example  of 
Victorian  parsons  by  having  a  family  of  twelve  children.  According 

1.  The  name  “  Irvingite  is  hardly  an  accurate  one  for  this  sect,  since  it 
was  formed  after  the  death  of  Edward  Irving.  Oflacially  the  Irvingites  are 
called  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  This  name  was  given  to  them  by  a 
mistake  made  by  a  census  clerk  who  abstracted  it  from  a  return  in  which  a 
London  householder  described  himself  as  belonging  to  “  a  congregation  of  the 
CathoUc  Apostolic  Church  worshipping  in  Newman  Street  Therefore  the 
name  was  not  due  to  any  arrogant  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  sect.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ^  vol.  7,  pp.  422-427 
describes  this  religious  body  in  some  detail. 
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to  the  family  tradition,  handed  down  through  the  third  daughter 
of  the  Third  Viscount,  the  late  Honourable  Mrs.  Arkwright,  all  the 
boys  were  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  girls  in 
the  Irvingite  faith.  Certainly  Mary,  wife  of  William  Leonard,  was 
a  staunch  Irvingite  and  it  is  most  likely  that  she  converted  her 
husband  who  became  an  “  angel  ”  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
an  “  angel  ”  being  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  local  churches 
and  constituting  a  link  between  the  members  of  each  church  and 
the  “  apostles  ”  ;  hence  the  “  angels  ”  were  presumably  on  the 
same  level  as  vicars,  whilst  “  apostles  ”  were  equivalent  to  bishops. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  sister  of  the  present  Viscount,  writes  that 
“  William  Wells  (Third  Viscount)  used  to  show  us  those  empty 
cases  in  the  jewel  box,  and  tell  us  that  his  mother  sold  the  diamonds 
in  order  to  help  build  the  Irvingite  Cathedral  in  Gordon  Square.’^ 
The  truth  or  otherwise  of  this  story,  which  seems  likely  enough, 
can  never  be  proved,  for  the  present  incumbent  of  the  church  in 
Gordon  Square  states  that  all  offerings  towards  the  building  of 
the  church  were  made  anonymously. 

No  obituary  notice  of  the  Second  Viscount  can  be  traced  in 
The  Times i  but  there  is  a  short  and  uninformative  notice  of  his 
death  in  the  Gentleman! s  Magazine  of  May  1864. 


II.  William  Wells,  Third  Viscount  Sidmouth,  1824-1913. 

Of  the  Second  Viscount’s  twelve  children  six  were  boys  and  six 
girls.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  Estcourt,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  who  was  educated  at  Winchester,  predeceased  his  father 
and  was  buried  at  Albury  in  Surrey  in  1847.  William  Wells  was 
the  second  son.  In  1836  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  All  the 
captains  under  whom  he  served  testified  to  his  having  been  a 
conscientious  and  able  officer.  In  1842  he  was  serving  in  H.M.S. 
Southampton  when  she  sailed  from  Capetown,  with  the  25th  Foot  on 
board,  to  relieve  Captain  Smith  who  was  besieged  by  the  Boers 
in  Durban.  This  was  the  famous  occasion  when  Richard  (Dick) 
King  made  his  ride  of  600  miles  in  nine  days  to  Grahamstown  to 
fetch  relief.  “  He  started  on  the  night  of  the  24  th  May  and,  escaping 
the  Boer  outposts,  rode  through  dense  bush  and  across  the  bridge¬ 
less  rivers  of  Kaffraria  at  the  peril  of  his  life  from  hostile  natives 
and  wild  beasts  ....  This  remarkable  ride  was  accomplished  with 
one  change  of  mount,  obtained  from  a  missionary  in  Pondoland.”^ 


1.  Encyclopaedia  Britannicaj  vol.  XIX,  p.  259. 
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Soon  after  this  episode  William  Wells  retired  from  the  Navy  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1848  he  married  his  first  cousin,  Georgina 
Susan  Pellew,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  George 
Pellew,  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  his  wife  Frances,  who  was  the 
second  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Sidmouth.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  Norwich  Cathedral. 

In  1863  William  Wells  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Devizes  ;  earlier  he  had  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Plymouth.  He 
only  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  about  a  year,  since,  in  the 
following  year,  he  inherited  the  title  and  straightway  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  From  1874  till  1906  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  specialising  in  naval  and  colonial 
matters  ;  as  Hansard  shows,  he  was  particularly  active  during 
Gladstone’s  second  ministry,  1880-1885.  He  sponsored  in  1882 
a  motion  for  the  Address  on  “  Ship-building  and  the  Policy  of  the 
Admiralty  ”,  and  in  a  longish  speech  stressed  the  weakness  of  the 
Navy,  especially  in  the  matter  of  ironclads.  He  played  a  proininent 
part  in  the  debate  of  April  1883  on  naval  affairs  ;  the  following 
year,  in  July,  he  opened  a  debate  on  a  similar  subject,  drawing 
attention  to  the  recent  developments  made  by  the  French  in  naval 
construction.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  for  in  July  1883  he 
advocated  the  colonies  having  their  own  naval  forces.  On  naval 
discipline,  however,  his  views  were  for  the  retention  of  corporal 
punishment  for  certain  offences,  and  he  made  a  vigorous  speech 
on  this  theme  in  June  of  the  same  year.  Since  he  was  one  of  the 
few  peers  who  had  had  any  experience  in  naval  matters,  his  regular 
attendance  in  the  Lords  must  have  been  of  considerable  help  to 
those  serving  in  the  Navy  ;  clearly  he  took  pains  to  keep  himself 
fully  informed  on  naval  developments. 

His  interest  in  colonial  affairs  appears  to  have  been  equally  strong. 
During  the  Zulu  war  in  1879  he  warned  the  government  of  the 
dangers  of  Port  Natal  as  a  harbour,  a  warning  which  was  drawn  from 
his  personal  knowledge.  He  also  pointed  out  to  the  government 
that  the  Zulus  were  getting  arms  for  the  war  through  the  Portuguese 
in  East  Africa.  In  1884  he  showed  himself  far  more  aware  than  the 
government  was,  of  the  dangers  of  the  German  policy  in  Africa, 
and  he  asked  several  pertinent  questions  about  the  German 
intentions  in  south-west  Africa  which,  owing  to  British  apathy, 
had  been  taken  over  by  them  in  1884. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  rendered  the  Maltese  nobility  a  con¬ 
siderable  service.  When  in  1876  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the 
island,  the  Maltese  nobility  were  very  distressed  to  find  that  they 
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were  unable  to  present  him  with  a  loyal  address  as  a  separate  body 
and  they  felt  this  to  be  a  serious  reflection  on  their  status.  When 
Lord  Sidmouth  brought  the  matter  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
gave  a  somewhat  evasive  answer  to  his  questions  on  this  matter  ; 
however,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  grievances 
of  the  Maltese  nobility,  and  in  1877  they  were  granted  the 
precedence  that  they  claimed.  In  gratitude  for  this  service,  the 
Viscount  was  presented  with  a  parchment  scroll  which  the  family 
still  have  in  their  possession.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  the  present 
Viscount’s  sister,  writes  of  this  episode,  that  when  William  Wells’s 
second  son  “  was  sent  to  garrison  Malta  in  the  Boer  war,  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Maltese  nobility  on  this 
occasion  and  kept  up  correspondence  with  many  of  them  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  ”. 

In  the  sessions  of  1888  and  1889  he  was  again  most  active  in 
pressing  the  government  for  better  naval  dockyard  facilities  in 
foreign  stations.  His  speeches  and  questions  in  the  House  of 
Lords  numbered  in  all  well  over  one  hundred,  and  were  largely  on 
naval  and  colonial  matters,  in  which  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  in  the  House  of  Lords.  According 
to  his  obituary  notice  in  The  Times  “  He  always  occupied  the 
same  corner  seat  on  a  back  bench  ”. 

The  Sixth  Viscount  writes  of  his  grandfather.  “  There  are  two 
portraits  of  him,  one  as  a  young  man  in  naval  uniform,  and  the 
other  in  middle  age  as  a  typical  mid-Victorian  with  mutton  chop 
whiskers  and  wearing  a  frock  coat.  He  and  the  family  used  to  go 
to  town  to  78  Eaton  Place,  for  the  season  and  to  attend  the  House. 
He  did  things  in  good  style,  kept  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  once  or 
twice  went  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  yacht.  He  spoke  quite  well, 
and  used  to  address  the  annual  Primrose  League  festival  in  East 
Devon.  In  his  time  he  had  met  many  interesting  people  and  had 
a  good  store  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  which  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  never  committed  to  paper.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1896,  he  made  over  the  Up-Ottery  estate  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
passed  the  winter  at  Torquay,  and  the  season  in  London.  Later 
when  he  became  very  infirm  he  settled  in  Bournemouth,  and  he 
died  there.  He  was  buried  alongside  his  wife  at  Up-Ottery,  where 
he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  parish.  He  founded  a  school  at  Smeatharp 
which  he  named  after  his  wife.  In  the  church  he  put  up  three 
stained-glass  windows,  placed  several  mural  brasses  to  the  family, 
built  a  new  organ  chamber  and  lych-gate,  and  built  a  manor  room 
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for  the  parish.  He  was  a  J.P.  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Devon.” 

The  Times  obituary  notice  of  October  29th,  1913,  writes  of  him  : 
“  In  1852  when  the  late  Sir  John  Bucknill  initiated  at  Oxford  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Volunteer  Force, 
Lord  Sidmouth  gave  it  initial  support,  and  on  the  formation  of 
the  first  corps,  now  the  4th  Battalion  Devon  Regiment,  he  was 
one  of  the  nine  officers  first  appointed  in  January  1853  ;  so  that 
he  was  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest.  Volunteer 
officer  in  the  Kingdom.  He  was  probably  also  the  only  survivor 
of  those  who  were  present  at  a  breakfast  given  to  Franklin  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  M.P.  for  Oxford  University,  in  Bedford 
Terrace,  68  years  ago,  as  a  sort  of  farewell.  The  company  included 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  father  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards  Lord  Houghton,  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Crewe.  On  that  occasion  Franklin  took  his  fellow 
guests  to  the  map  after  breakfast  and  pointed  to  the  N.W.  passage, 
by  which  he  would  return  ‘  in  about  two  years’  time 


III.  Gerald  Anthony  Pellew  Bagnall,  Fourth  Viscount 

Sidmouth,  1855  -  1915. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  the  Third  Viscount’s  four  sons  and  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Merton  College,  Oxford.  In  1881  he 
married  his  cousin,  Ethel  Mary  Tonge,  only  daughter  of  Captain 
Lewis  Charles  Henry  Tonge,  R.N.,  of  Highway  Manor,  Wiltshire. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  went  out  to  New  Zealand  where  he 
managed  a  farm  near  Marton,  Wanganui,  in  the  North  Island,  for 
his  brother-in-law  Francis  Arkwright  ;  all  his  four  children  were 
bom  in  New  Zealand.  He  returned  to  England  in  1889,  living  in 
several  different  places,  before  settling  at  Up-Ottery  in  1896  when 
his  father  made  over  the  estate  to  him.  He  was  a  very  conscientious 
landlord  and  built  five  farms  and  also  some  cottages  on  his  Devon 
property.  His  great  concern  was  providing  a  water  supply  to 
many  of  the  cottages  and  farms  on  the  estate.  He  was  a  J.P. 

IV.  Gerald  William,  Fifth  Viscount  Sidmouth,  1882-1953. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  abroad.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to 
Ceylon  to  learn  tea  planting,  and  his  father  helped  him  to  buy  some 
land  at  Manantoddy  on  the  west  coast  of  southern  India.  In  1915, 
at  Simla,  he  married  Mary  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Donald  and 
Lady  Johnstone  ;  they  had  no  children. 
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He  was  on  leave  in  England  when  the  first  World  War  broke 
out,  and  joined  the  6th  Battalion  of  the  Devonshire  Regiment, 
going  out  to  India  with  them  in  October  1914.  He  accompanied 
the  battalion  to  Mesopotamia  where  it  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  the  garrison  at  Kut.  The  approach  march  was,  according 
to  the  citation,  “  230  miles  of  mud,  filth,  cold,  floods,  starvation 
and  desolation  In  March  1916  the  Devons  were  in  the  column 
“  assigned  to  carry  the  Dujailah  Redoubt,  the  key  to  the  whole 
position.  Advancing  over  open  ground  without  a  vestige  of  cover, 
swept  by  devastating  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire,  the  attack  was 
doomed  to  failure  and  later  developed  into  unbelievable  slaughter. 
The  Battalion,  exhausted,  almost  without  officers  (only  ten  were 
left  out  of  a  total  of  29)  tottered  back  to  the  main  body,  bent  but 
not  broken,  after  48  hours  of  ceaseless  marching  and  fighting.” 
Of  Viscount  Sidmouth’s  heroism  in  this  action,  a  brother  officer 
wrote  :  “  Gerald  will  write  and  tell  you  about  the  battle,  but 
what  he  will  not  tell  you  is  the  part  he  himself  played  in  it.  With 
a  complete  disregard  for  personal  safety  he  moved  about  amongst 
the  wounded  after  the  attack,  doing  all  he  could  to  help  them 
in  their  sufferings.  The  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  men  are 
his  reward — these  Devon  men  will  foUow  him  an5rwhere  ”. 

For  a  year,  from  September  1916,  he  was  A.D.C.  to  Major 
General  James  Stewart,  Governor  of  Aden.  After  a  further  spell 
with  his  battalion  in  India,  he  was  sent  to  Salonika  to  take  charge 
of  a  camp  ;  he  was  in  Greece  when  the  war  ended. 

In  1919,  as  soon  as  he  was  demobilised,  he  went  to  live  at  Up- 
Ottery  and  there  he  built  up  a  herd  of  Devon  cattle  which  became 
famous.  Viscount  Sidmouth  took  a  great  interest  in  local  affairs, 
both  public  and  private,  he  was  a  J.P.,  and  member  for  twenty-five 
years,  fifteen  of  these  as  Chairman,  of  the  Honiton  Rural  District 
Council.  Amongst  his  many  other  activities  he  was  a  Director  of 
the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Exeter,  Chairman  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Society  and  a  Governor  of  both  Blundell’s  School  at  Tiverton 
and  All  Hallows  School  at  Rousdon. 


V.  Major-General  The  Hon.  Charles  John  Addington, 

1832  -  1903. 

He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Second  Viscount  and  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  Cheltenham.  In  1850  he  joined  the  38th  Foot, 
now  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment,  as  ensign,  and  remained 
in  the  Regiment  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  brevet  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  in  1869,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman 
and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  served  right  through  the  Crimean 
War  and  sent  home  a  series  of  letters  which  bring  out  vividly  suffer¬ 
ings  endured  by  our  troops.  In  December  1854,  from  a  ‘  Camp 
before  Sebastopol  ’,  he  described  the  conditions  under  which  the 
officers  existed  :  “  My  former  easy  style  of  living  appears  to  me 
quite  fabulous.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  now  become  quite  a 
domestic  young  man.  I  mend  my  own  clothes  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  I  put  a  patch  of  blue  cloth  I  picked  up  on  the  road  on 
my  black  trousers  ....  I  think  if  you  could  see  me  at  the  moment 
you  would  say  I  was  some  vagrant  or  pickpocket  who  ought  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  A  coat,  once  scarlet,  but  now  a  kind  of  brick  dust 
or  rather  reddish  brown  colour  and  full  of  holes,  gold  lace  all 
worn  off,  trousers  with  patches  of  many  and  various  colour  cloths 
and  worn  bare  at  the  knees,  etc.,  boots  rather  the  worse  for  wear 
and  a  very  dingy  and  battered  forage  cap.  A  Colt  revolver  buckled 
round  my  waist  completes  the  costume  .  .  .  .”  Although  he  had  by 
then  been  in  the  Crimea  for  nearly  three  months  he  had  not  even 
taken  off  his  clothes,  let  alone  changed  them. 

Early  in  February  1855  he  wrote  from  the  same  camp.  “  Con¬ 
fined  in  a  space  about  ten  miles  square  and  much  less  indeed  for 
the  Camps  take  up  about  half  the  space.  One  cannot  ride  or 
walk  without  being  surrounded  by  dead  or  dying  animals  or  men. 
Why  in  one  small  ravine  close  to  our  camp  I  counted  a  few  days 
ago  34  dead  horses  lying  in  a  heap.”  He  was  frightened  of  disease 
when  the  warm  weather  came,  but  pointed  out  the  impossibility 
of  burying  the  beasts,  “  for  there  are  so  many  dying  each  day  that 
it  would  be  endless  work  to  dig  a  hole  for  every  one.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  bury  the  men  who  die  each  day  and  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  a  dozen  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  whilst  the  graves  are  being 
dug  for  them  and  all  these  came  from  one  hospital  too  ”. 

He  was  much  angered  at  the  attacks  on  Raglan  which  had  appeared 
in  The  Times  and  averred  that  “  Lord  Raglan  does  as  much  for  this 
army  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  his  situation  to  do  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  officer  in  this  army  ever  wrote  those  malicious  and  lying 
productions  which  appeared  in  The  Times  ”.  He  had,  however, 
to  concede  that  the  French  organised  things  far  better  for 
the  French  animals  are  all  as  fat,  or  rather  in  as  good  a  condition, 
as  they  were  in  Gallipoli,  whilst  ours  are  dying  by  hundreds  and 
those  that  are  still  alive  are  really  skeletons  and  nothing  else.  The 
fact  is  that  the  French  understand  this  sort  of  work  far  better 
than  we  do  and  know  how  to  keep  both  themselves  and  their 
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animals  in  first  rate  condition  whilst  our  men  and  horses  are  dying 
of  cold  and  hunger.  This  is  really  true  though  not  flattering  to 
us  as  soldiers  .  .  .  He  admitted  that  without  the  help  of  the 
French  in  transporting  materials  and  munitions  the  British  Army 
would  have  come  to  an  almost  complete  standstill.  He  continued 
about  the  French.  “  They  can  live  too  on  anything  and  make  it 
relishable  too.  The  other  day  I  saw  two  of  them  plucking  and 
trussing  an  eagle  they  had  killed  and  they  informed  me  it  would 
be  very  excellent  when  roasted.  To-day  I  saw  another  cutting  a 
steak  from  a  dead  horse.”  He  reckoned  that  the  British  troops  had 
fresh  meat  about  once  a  month  and  said  how  dreadfully  they  were 
suffering  from  the  scurvy  ;  poor  Charles  complained  in  this  letter 
that  the  luxuries  which  the  newspapers  said  had  been  sent  to  the 
army  from  England  had  never  seemed  to  arrive.  He  had,  however, 
received  some  warm  clothing  from  his  family  and  for  this  he  was 
deeply  grateful. 

In  these  letters  Charles  gives  the  Russians  full  credit  both  for 
bravery  and  originality,  and  on  the  latter  score  said  that  “  at  night, 
when  they  make  their  usual  sortie,  they  bring  a  lot  of  ropes  with 
nooses  to  them  and  actually  lassoo  the  Frenchmen  by  their  necks, 
dragging  them  by  main  force  over  the  parapet  and  into  the  town. 
This  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and  the  French  consequently 
dislike  one  to  talk  about  it.  I  believe  the  Russians  make  a  sort  of 
evening’s  amusement  or  a  Christmas  round-game  of  it.  They 
have  never  tried  it  on  us  yet.  Their  outlying  pickets  have 
endeavoured  to  fraternise  with  ours  and  frequently  make  signs  to 
our  men  to  come  over  to  them  and  smoke  a  pipe,  but  without 
success  as  yet.” 

On  June  18th,  1855,  in  the  attack  and  occupation  of  the  Redan, 
he  was  wounded  and  wrote  from  the  ‘  Camp  before  Sebastopol  *. 
“  My  wounds  although  very  painful  are  not  very  severe.  One  was 
caused  by  a  bullet  going  through  my  leg  below  the  knee,  the  other 
is  merely  a  flesh  wound  from  a  bullet  just  above  the  knee,  both  in 
the  right  leg.  I  am  to  be  sent  to  England,  I  believe,  with  others, 
almost  immediately.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we,  i.e,  my  Regiment,  has 
sustained  very  heavy  losses  in  men  and  officers,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  a  most  merciful  thing  that  we  were  not  destroyed  every 
one  of  us.  I  was  never  under  such  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
and  rifle  bullets.  We  were  close  to  the  Russian  battery  at  one  time 
and  I  think  if  we  had  had  support  might  have  taken  it.” 

In  this  campaign  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches  and  awarded 
the  Crimea  Medal  with  three  bars,  for  Alma,  Inkerman  and  the 
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Siege  of  Sebastopol  and  also  the  Turkish  decoration  of  Medjidie. 

In  the  Indian  Mutiny  he  was  at  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Meangunge,  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  with  Colin  Campbell,  and 
the  affairs  of  Barre  and  of  Nugger.  He  was  again  mentioned  in 
dispatches  and  received  the  medal  with  the  bar  for  Lucknow. 
When  in  Delhi  he  met  a  merchant  who  had  witnessed  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother  Hiley  who  was  then  in  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  74th  Punjab  Infantry,  one  of  the  regiments 
which  had  mutinied.  Charles  wrote  that  this  man  had  aaually 
seen  Hiley  collapse  exhausted  and  drown,  on  May  11th,  1857, 
whilst  trying  to  escape  by  crossing  the  Canal.  Hiley’s  effort  had 
proved  too  much  for  him,  since  he  was  still  weak  frcMn  a  severe 
attack  of  smallpox.  Charles  tried  to  console  his  mother  by  pointing 
out  that  Hiley’s  end  had  at  least  been  a  quick  one,  whereas  had  he 
been  captured  by  the  mutineers  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  slowly  tortured  to  death. 

In  1858  he  was  promoted  brevet  Major,  and  Colonel  in  1876. 
He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Hundredth  Foot,  from  1871-1877. 
His  next  appointment  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding 
43rd  Brigade  Depot  at  Chichester  (later  renamed  35th  Regimental 
District)  from  1877  to  1882.  After  a  short  spell  on  half  pay  he  went 
as  A.A.Q.M.G.  Cork  District  from  1884-1885,  from  there  he  was 
sent  as  Colonel  on  the  Staff,  S.E.  District,  1885-1886.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  Major-General  Commanding  Shorn- 
cliffe,  and  retired  in  1890.  He  was  Colonel  of  a  Devonshire  Regi¬ 
ment  in  1902.  There  appears  to  be  no  obituary  notice  of  him  in 
The  Times. 


VI.  Ghost  Story,  Major  The  Hon.  Leonard  Addington, 

1828-88. 

Every  family  has  a  ghost  story  and  the  Addingtons  are  no 
exception.  Contrary  to  what  the  readers  of  popular  histories  might 
imagine,  the  corridors  of  Up-Ottery  Manor  have  never  been 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  angry  Luddites,  nor  have  the  victims  of 
Peterloo  stalked  through  the  gardens  of  Up-Ottery  on  moonlit 
nights.  This  ghost  story  is  less  romantic  and  concerns  that  very  keen 
sportsman.  Major  The  Hon.  Leonard  Addington,  R.A.,  third  son 
of  the  Second  Viscount.  When  he  saw  the  ghost  he  was  staying 
at  Grange,  a  large  house  in  East  Devon,  then  owned  by  the  Drewe 
family.  This  is  his  description  : 
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“As  I  dressed  rather  hurriedly  for  dinner  I  had  had  no  time  to 
notice  the  appearance  and  furniture  of  my  room,  but  at  bedtime, 
as  I  sat  beside  a  blazing  fire,  I  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  look 
round  the  room.  I  noticed  that  the  walls  were  dark  (oak  if  I 
mistake  not)  and  had  numerous  recesses  and  angles  filled  with 
shade.  The  hangings  and  curtains  of  the  great  four-post  bedstead 
were  dark  and  heavy,  and  afterwards,  when  I  got  into  bed,  the 
sensation  was  like  being  shut  up  in  a  hearse. 

There  was  a  picture  over  the  fireplace  of  a  lady  in  yellow  satin. 
The  face  at  first  sight  was  good-looking  and  pleasant,  but  as  I 
held  the  candle  to  examine  it  more  closely  there  seemed  to  be  a 
dark  sinister  look  in  the  handsome  eyes  which  grew  upon  one  with 
startling  effect.  Being  tired  and  sleepy  I  quickly  put  out  the 
candles  and  went  to  bed.  The  heavy  curtains  at  each  side  were 
drawn  close,  but  were  open  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  allowing  a 
view  of  the  picture.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
sleep  had  fled  and  I  soon  opened  them  again  to  find  those  great 
eyes  glaring  at  me  from  the  canvas.  I  turned  away  and  again 
closed  my  eyes,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  lay  for  hours  tossing 
sleeplessly,  and  as  the  fire  flickered  and  blazed  occasionally,  so 
often  did  the  eyes  of  the  picture  appear  watching — watching  as  if 
for  the  moment  when  I  should  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  nothing  fierce  or  repulsive  in  those  eyes.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  as  I  have  said,  handsome  eyes  ;  but  there  was 
a  dogged  settled  look  of  purpose  about  them,  which  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable.  Well,  I  lay  for  hours  with  the  figure  and  eyes 
sometimes  in  full  view,  and  at  others  faded  into  vague  and  indistinct 
shapes.  At  last,  thoroughly  tired  out,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  How 
long  it  lasted  I  cannot  tell,  but  suddenly  I  woke  up  and  stared 
round  instinctively  to  find  the  cause.  The  fire  was  still  burning 
and  lighted  up  the  room  sufficiently  to  distinguish  objects.  The 
lady  in  yellow  satin  was  gone.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  She  was  not  on  the  wall,  but  I  had 
an  uncomfortable  conviction  that  the  eyes  were  not  far  off.  It 
being  the  middle  of  the  night  the  house  naturally  was  perfectly 
quiet,  but  the  room  seemed  so  still  and  close,  and  the  air  seemed 
thick  so  that  I  could  not  breathe  freely.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  these 
heavy  dark  curtains  make  it  close,  but  somehow  I  did  not  like  to 
put  my  arm  out  to  draw  them  back.  Something  might  be  lurking 
behind  there,  biding  its  time.  I  longed  to  get  up  if  I  dare  and 
search,  even  if  I  died  for  it,  sooner  than  lie  in  this  state  of  suspense 
and  expectation  of  coming  horror  ;  but  I  could  not  stir,  and  then 
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the  air  was  so  close  and  thick  and  still,  and  grew  cold  and  felt  like 
the  air  of  a  vault.  Hark  !  Was  that  a  rustling  of  the  curtains  ?  Or 
is  it  only  the  throbbing  of  my  pulse  ?  Again  a  slight  rustle  and  this 
time  there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  for  the  curtain  slowly  drew 
back.  I  could  not  move,  but  lay  with  my  hair  rising  and  my  flesh 
creeping  with  terror.  The  curtain  slowly  and  steadily  drew  back, 
not  as  if  a  human  hand  had  jerked  or  pulled  it,  but  quietly  and 
smoothly  as  if  it  were  alive. 

There  was  the  lady  in  yellow  satin  slowly  advancing  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  On  came  the  figure  out  of  the  deep  shade,  with  a  dull 
lurid  light  around  it  ;  and  there  was  a  |jieartless,  cruel,  murderous 
look  in  the  staring  eyes,  which  made  me  gasp  with  terror.  I  could 
not  stir,  but  lay  watching  helplessly  those  ruthless  eyes,  and  the 
figure  moved  on  irresistably  and  remorselessly  as  fate,  and  bending 
over  the  bed  until  the  face  was  within  a  foot  of  mine,  she  glared 
at  me. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  caimot  tell  ;  or  what  became  of  the 
ghost  (if  ghost  it  were)  I  know  not  ;  but  when  I  went  down  to 
breakfast  next  morning,  looking  pale  and  haggard,  I  was  assailed 
with  enquiries  as  to  the  cause.  ‘  Have  you  not  slept  well  ?  ’  ‘You 
look  pale.’  ‘  I  am  afraid  your  bed  was  uncomfortable,  or  you  were 
not  warm  enough.’ 

To  these  questions  I  returned  evasive  answer,  ashamed  (boylike) 
to  confess  that  I  had  been  frightened,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  for¬ 
given  for  saying  I  was  pretty  ‘  comfortable  ’.  Save  the  mark  ! 
If  that  was  comfort,  what  must  discomfort  be  ? 

‘  Well,’  I  said  at  last,  ‘  if  you  must  know,  that  detestable  woman 
in  yellow  satin  came  out  and  stared  at  me  last  night.’  ‘  Oh  !  ’  was 
the  reply,  ‘  she  always  does  that  to  a  person  who  sleeps  for  the  first 
time  in  that  room.’ 

Until  that  moment  I  had  never  heard  that  the  Grange  was  said 
to  be  haunted,  and  still  less  that  I  had  slept  in  the  haunted  room. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  a  friend  related  to  me  his  experience  of 
the  ghost  in  the  haunted  room  in  substantially  the  same  terms  as 
I  have  related,  before  he  had  even  heard  that  I  had  seen  it.” 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  SIXTH  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH 
AND  HIS  FAMILY 

I.  Raymond  Anthony,  Sixth  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

He  was  born  at  Marton,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  on  January  24th, 
1887,  the  younger  son  of  the  Fourth  Viscount.  He  came  to  England 
with  his  parents  as  a  child,  the  ship  coming  round  by  Cape  Horn 
on  the  voyage  home. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1896,  the  Third  Viscount  Sidmouth 
made  over  the  Up-Ottery  estate  to  his  eldest  son  (Raymond 
Anthony’s  father)  who  took  up  residence  there,  and  thus  Raymond 
spent  his  youth  there.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  and 
R.M.C.,  Sandhurst.  In  1907  he  was  commissioned  into  the 
Devonshire  Regiment,  of  which  his  uncle,  Major-General  Hon. 
Charles  Addington,  had  lately  been  the  Honorary  Colonel.  The 
1st  Battalion  of  the  Devonshire  Regiment  was  in  Burma,  where  he 
joined  it,  but  in  1911  he  transferred  to  the  Indian  Army,  being 
posted  to  the  26th  King  George’s  Own  Light  Cavalry.  In  1913, 
at  the  Brompton  Oratory  in  London,  he  married  Gladys  Mary 
Dever  Hughes  and  they  have  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

When  the  first  World  War  broke  out  he  was  stationed  at  Banga¬ 
lore,  but  his  regiment  was  not  mobilised.  In  October  1914  he 
went  as  a  reinforcement  officer  to  the  36th  Jacob’s  Horse,  who  were 
with  the  Indian  Cavalry  Corps  in  France.  During  his  time  in 
France  the  Cavalry  did  not,  however,  take  part  in  any  mounted 
actions.  They  were  used  in  close  support  at  Neuve  Chapelle  in 
March  1915  with  their  horses,  but  the  anticipated  break-through 
never  materialised.  On  various  other  occasions,  notably  during 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  in  June  1915,  they  were  employed  in 
the  line,  dismounted,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  they  were 
also  used  as  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert. 

In  1916  his  own  regiment  was  mobilised  and  he  was  recalled  to 
India.  During  1918-1919  he  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
his  regiment  in  South  Persia.  In  this  period  the  Germans  were 
trying  to  infiltrate  into  India  through  the  remote  and  mountainous 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  to  prevent  this  a  line, 
called  the  East  Persian  Cordon,  was  established  from  Meshed, 
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near  the  Persian-Russian-Afghan  border,  to  Seistan  ;  the  German 
activities  were  organised  by  a  very  capable  man  called  Wassmuss. 
The  climax  of  this  operation  was  the  siege  of  some  Indian  troops 
by  hostile  tribesmen  in  Shiraz,  a  place  some  hundred  miles  inland 
from  Bushire  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  squadron  commanded  by  him  was  part  of  a  small  force 
sent  to  relieve  Shiraz  ;  this  force  landed  at  Bandar  Abbas  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  marched  to  relieve  the  garrison 
in  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer,  by  way  of  Saidabad  and  Niriz, 
over  250  miles  distance.  By  the  time  this  relieving  force  had 
arrived,  the  tribesmen  had  dispersed.  The  rest  of  his  time  in 
southern  Persia  was  spent  on  escort  duties  and  only  twice  was 
there  any  active  fighting. 

Soon  after  returning  to  India,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  sent 
up  to  Waziristan,  where  the  tribesmen  were  active.  There  being 
very  few  infantry  officers,  he  was  posted  to  a  newly-raised  unit 
and  served  in  the  Bannu  area  until  1920,  when  he  rejoined  his 
regiment.  Before  retiring  in  1927,  he  went  for  a  short  time  to 
South  Africa.  On  returning  to  England  he  and  his  family  eventually 
settled  at  Highway  Manor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  uncle. 
Captain  Francis  Tonge. 

During  the  second  World  War  he  raised  and  commanded 
A  Company,  1st  Wilts  Home  Guard. 


II.  John  Tonge  Anthony  Pellew  Addington. 

John  Addington  was  bom  at  Bangalore  in  India  and  educated 
at  Ladycross  School,  Seaford,  from  1922-28,  where  he  became  head 
of  the  school.  From  there  he  gained  an  open  scholarship  to  Down¬ 
side  School,  near  Bath.  He  was  at  Downside  from  1928-33,  winning 
his  colours  at  Rugby  football  and  cricket,  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  school  magazine.  From  Downside  he  won  an  open  scholarship 
in  classics  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  was  senior  scholar 
of  his  year.  He  was  at  Oxford  from  1933  to  1937,  taking  second- 
class  Honours  in  the  School  of  Lit.  Hum.  (Greats)  in  1937.  Whilst 
at  Oxford  he  played  Rugby  football  for  the  Greyhounds  as  well  as 
representing  his  college  in  both  Rugby  football  and  cricket.  In 
1938  he  entered  the  East  African  Railways  and  Harbour  Branch 
of  the  Colonial  Service  and  was  sent  to  Mombasa.  He  remained 
with  the  Colonial  Service  imtil  his  retirement  in  1954  when  he  was 
Acting  Chief  Operating  Superintendent  and  an  Associate  Member 
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of  the  Institute  of  Transport.  Whilst  in  East  Africa  he  was  also 
an  active  member  of  many  sporting  clubs  in  Kenya  and  Uganda. 
He  is  at  present  director  of  Joseph  Rochford  &  Sons,  horticulturists. 

In  1940  he  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Bernard  Rochford, 

O.B.E. 


III.  Hiley  William  Dever  Addington. 

Hiley  was  born  at  the  American  Wesleyan  Hospital,  Jhansi, 
C.P.,  India,  and  was  educated  at  Ladycross  School,  Seaford,  from 
1925-31.  While  there  he  became  school  captain,  captain  of  cricket 
and  football  and  also  victor  ludorum. 

Entering  the  Royal  Navy  in  1931  as  a  cadet,  he  continued  his 
education  at  the  R.N.  College,  Dartmouth,  until  1934.  He  was 
given  caps  for  Cricket  and  Rugby  and  passed  out  fifth  in  his  term. 
He  joined  the  training  ship  H.M.S.  Frobisher  in  1935.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  sea  training  he  was  selected  for  the  four-year  course  at 
the  R.N.  Engineering  College,  Keyham.  He  was  promoted  to 
Midshipman  in  1935,  Sub-Lieutenant  1938  and  Lieutenant  the 
following  year.  He  passed  out  fourth  in  his  class  from  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  College. 

Hiley  joined  H.M.S.  Ark  Royal  in  April  1939  ;  at  that  time 
Ark  Royal  was  the  newest  and  finest  aircraft-carrier  afloat.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  she  took  part  in  the  search  for  the  Graf  Spec  and 
later  in  the  Norwegian  campaign.  In  June  1940  Ark  Royal  joined 
Force  H  which  destroyed  the  French  Fleet  at  Oran  and  covered 
the  abortive  assault  on  Dakar  ;  Force  H  carried  out  many  other 
operations,  mainly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  May  1941  he  was  transferred  to  the  light  cruiser  H.M.S. 
Penelope  as  Damage  Control  Officer.  In  October  1941,  Penelope 
joined  Force  K  based  on  Malta  and  took  part  in  several  successful 
operations,  their  greatest  success  being  on  November  8th,  1941, 
when  two  enemy  destroyers  and  seven  supply  ships  were  sunk  in 
a  brief  night  action. 

Having  volunteered  for  flying  duty,  he  was  in  1942  selected  for 
training  as  a  pilot,  first  in  the  U.K.  and  later  in  the  year  at  Kingston, 
Ont.,  Canada.  While  at  Kingston  he  met  and  married  Brenda, 
second  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  ph.d.,  who  was 
then  Principal  of  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
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After  further  flying  training  in  Britain  Hiley  was  appointed 
to  1836  Squadron  as  senior  pilot.  This  newly  formed  fighter 
squadron  completed  its  “  working  up  ”  in  the  U.S.A.  before 
returning  home.  In  1944  he  was  selected  for  courses  in  aircraft 
engineering  and  test  flying.  From  the  end  of  1944  to  1946,  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Flag  Officer  (Air)  East  Indies  primarily 
for  test  flying  and  maintenance  duties,  and  was  promoted 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  1945. 

After  serious  tropical  illness  he  returned  home  in  1946  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Admiralty,  but  in  1949,  while  still  at  the 
Admiralty,  he  was  invalided  from  the  Naval  Service. 

After  leaving  the  Navy,  Hiley  worked  two  years  for  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.— latterly  as  Project  Engineer  for  the  construction 
cf  the  refinery  at  Grangemouth,  Scotland. 

In  June  1951  the  family  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  joined 
Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  at  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  for  several  years  he  worked 
in  their  Design  Department  :  in  1956  he  transferred  to  the  con¬ 
struction  side  of  this  business.  He  is  now  Resident  Engineer  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  plant  near  Vancouver,  B.C.  Hiley  is  a 
Registered  Professional  Engineer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
an  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


IV.  Raymond  Thomas  Casamajor  Addington. 

The  third  son  of  the  Sixth  Viscount  Sidmouth  was  born  at  Quetta 
in  India  and  was  educated  at  Downside  College  and  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  He  represented  both  these  establish¬ 
ments  at  Rugby  football,  cricket,  hockey,  athletics  and  boxing.  In 
1939  he  was  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  was  thus  in 
the  last  group  of  the  long  line  of  gunner  officers  who  were  trained 
at  the  R.M.A.  (the  Shop)  ;  (the  R.M.A.  was  merged  with  Sandhurst 

after  the  Second  World  War). 

He  had  a  distinguished  war  career,  serving  as  a  captain  in  the 
Commandos  from  1940  to  1943  and  taking  part  in  the  Madagascar 
campaign  of  1942.  During  1943  he  qualified  as  a  parachutist  with 
the  First  Airborne  Division.  As  a  major  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
he  served  with  the  Eleventh  Armoured  Division  in  the  North-West 
Europe  campaign  (1944/5)  and  was  with  his  regiment  the  whole 
way  from  Normandy  to  the  Baltic.  He  was  awarded  the  Military 
Cross  in  Holland  in  1944. 
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In  1945  he  commanded  ‘  J  ’  Battery  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
He  was  appointed  staff  officer  for  physical  training  in  Eastern 
Command  1946-48  and  during  this  time  he  won  the  Army  Discus 
Championship  at  Aldershot  in  1946  and  came  ninth  in  the  All- 
England  Decathlon  Championship  in  1947.  He  also  represented 
Suffolk  at  squash  racquets.  In  1948  to  1949  he  served  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  He  retired  in  1949  and  in  that  year  he  went  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester.  He  is  now  farming  the 
family  estate  at  Highway,  Caine,  Wiltshire. 

He  married  Veronique,  daughter  of  Emil  Wirtz  of  Antwerp,  in 
1947,  and  has  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

V.  Gurth  Louis  Francis  Addington. 

He  was  born  at  Jhansi,  Central  Provinces,  India,  and  was 
educated  first  at  Ladycross  (1927  to  1933),  from  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  and  was  there  from 
1933-1935,  but  had  to  leave  because  of  illness.  From  1936-38  he 
was  at  Downside  School  and  from  there  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
to  the  Law  Society  School  of  Law,  Chancery  Lane. 

In  1941  he  joined  the  R.A.F.  and  after  aircrew  training  in 
U.S.A.  and  Canada  was  on  active  service  in  North  Africa  and  Italy 
with  37  Squadron,  as  a  navigator/bomb-aimer  in  Wellington 
aircraft  ;  in  all  he  completed  forty  operational  flights  against  the 
enemy.  Later  he  served  with  Transport  Command  and  in  various 
administrative  jobs,  being  demobilised  in  1946  with  the  rank  of 
Flying  Officer. 

He  completed  his  education  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 
(1946-48)  obtaining  second-class  Honours  in  the  School  of  Modem 
History.  On  coming  down  from  Oxford  Gurth  entered  a  Arm  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  Middle  East  and  spent  three  years 
in  Arabia.  In  May  1950  he  married  Patience  Gillian  Travers, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  L.  E.  Travers  and  Mrs.  Travers 
of  Metung,  Victoria,  Austraha,  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  He  returned 
to  England  soon  after  this  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1953.  He 
is  at  present  hving  in  Hudson,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  working 
for  the  Canadian  Aluminium  Company. 

VI.  Leslie  Richard  Bagnall  Addington. 

He  was  born  at  Srinagar  in  Kashmir,  India,  and  went  to  Lady- 
cross  School  in  1932,  where  he  achieved  considerable  athletic 
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success,  being  victor  ludorum  two  years  running.  From  1937  to 
1941  he  was  at  Downside  and  gained  his  colours  for  cricket. 

He  joined  the  Army  in  1941,  having  already  decided  to  make  it 
his  career.  After  six  months  at  Glasgow  University  studying 
mathematics  and  science,  he  went  to  an  O.C.T.U.  at  Catterick  and 
was  in  1943  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  Having  spent 
six  months  in  England,  he  was  drafted  to  India  and  there  was 
posted  to  the  newly-formed  9th  Indian  Field  Regiment  ;  this 
Regiment  was  retained  for  the  invasion  of  Malaya,  an  operation 
which  proved  unnecessary  as  the  war  ended  before  it  was  due  to 
be  mounted.  In  1946  Leslie  qualified  as  a  parachutist  and  later 
that  year  took  part  in  one  of  the  last  expeditions  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  ;  this  was  a  “  column  ”  from  Fort  Sandemam,  up  the 
Zob  Valley  to  the  Afghan  border.  He  returned  to  England  in  1947 
and  was  selected  for  a  regular  commission  in  the  Artillery.  Almost 
immediately  he  took  a  flying  course  and  became  an  Air  Observation 
Post  pilot.  Having  qualified,  he  was  sent  to  Malaya  where  from 
1948  to  1949  he  flew  many  operational  sorties  searching  for  the 
Communist  terrorists  in  the  jungle.  His  unit  was  sent  in  1949  to 
Hongkong  and  in  1951  was  ordered  to  Korea.  Captain  Addington 
volunteered  to  go  with  them  although  his  normal  overseas  tour  was 
already  completed.  In  Korea  the  Air  O.P .  unit  was  attached  to  the 
Commonwealth  Division  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  for  the  Imjin 
River  ;  in  this  and  other  battles  he  had  considerable  successes  in 
spotting  and  engaging  the  enemy  with  our  own  and  United  States 
artillery.  For  his  skill  and  courage  in  Korea  he  was  awarded  the 
D.F.C. 

He  came  back  to  England  in  1952  and  after  two  years  as  an 
Adjutant  to  a  Territorial  Army  Regiment  he  took  a  Flying  Instruc¬ 
tors’  course,  on  completion  of  which  he  was  sent  as  an  instructor 
to  the  Army  Light  Aircraft  School  at  Middle  Wallop.  In  June 
1955  he  married  Anne  Hume,  elder  daughter  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Hume  of  White  Lodge,  Little  Laver,  Ongar,  Essex. 

VII.  Raleigh  Hugh  Leonard  Addington. 

He  was  born  at  Exeter  and  educated  at  Ladycross  School  and 
Downside  School.  He  went  up  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1948  and  took  his  degree  in  English  in  1950.  Earlier  he  had 
served  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  in  which  he  was  commissioned  in 
1945.  He  was  in  Palestine  during  the  troubles  in  1946-47.  In 
1950  he  entered  the  London  Oratory  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of 
that  Congregation  in  1955. 
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VIII.  Prudence  Mary  Tweedie. 

She  was  born  at  Bangalore  in  India  and  educated  at  St.  Mary’s 
Convent,  Ascot.  In  1939,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  she 
married  Lieutenant  Hugo  Tweedie,  R.N.,  who  served  throughout 
the  war  with  distinction  and  was  awarded  the  D.S.C.  for  his  part  in 
the  attack  on  St.  Nazaire.  She  and  her  husband  are  now  living  in 
Nairobi  where  he  is  working  as  an  accountant.  They  have  a 
family  of  seven  children. 


IX.  Mary  Octavia  Leeming. 

She  was  bom  at  Trull,  near  Taunton,  and  was  also  educated  at 
St.  Mary’s  Convent.  After  leaving  school  she  trained  as  a  ballet 
dancer  and  qualified  as  a  dancing  mistress.  In  1954  she  married 
Mr.  David  Leeming  and  they  have  one  son. 


X.  Elizabeth  Clare  Addington. 

She  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Sixth  Viscount  Sidmouth  and 
was  born  at  Trull,  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset.  She  was  educated  at 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Ascot,  and  then  trained  for  six  months  as  a 
nurse  at  the  hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
In  1953  she  went  to  Kenya  for  a  year.  In  1955  she  went  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  where  for  two  years  she  travelled  very 
widely. 
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I.  Up-Ottery  and  Rawridge. 

The  Domesday  Book  states  that  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  “  township  ” 
of  Up“Ottery  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  “Alric 
the  Priest  The  Conqueror  gave  it,  with  sixty  other  manors,  to 
Ralf  de  Pomeroy  who  built  the  famous  castle  at  Berry  Pomeroy, 
near  Tomes.  Sometime  during  Henry  Ill’s  reign  (1216-1272), 
Up-Ottery  came  into  the  hands  of  the  de  Cheney  family  and  by 
1360  this  family  had  also  acquired  the  neighbouring  manor  of 
Rawridge  ;  both  these  manors  remained  part  of  the  same  estate 
till  1953.  After  several  generations  of  ownership  by  the  de  Cheney 
family,  the  property  passed,  through  the  female  line,  into  the 
family  of  Willoughby  de  Broke  ;  this  occurred  about  1430.  About 
a  century  later  the  Blounts  acquired  Up-Ottery,  also  by  marriage. 
Charles  Blount,  eighth  Baron  Mountjoy,  who  died  in  1606,  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon.  Judge  Popham  bought  the  estate  from  him 
about  1600  and  it  remained  in  the  Popham  family  until  1759  when 
it  was  bought  from  them  by  Dr.  Addington.  Although  he  made 
his  wiU  there,  it  is  unUkely  that  Dr.  Addington  ever  lived  at  Up- 
Ottery  and  we  know  nothing  about  his  reasons  for  buying  the 
estate,  nor  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 

Henry  who  inherited  the  property  used  to  pay  an  annual  visit 
to  Up-Ottery,  but  also  never  lived  there,  preferring  the  more  con¬ 
venient  White  Lodge  at  Richmond  and,  in  later  life,  Erleigh  Court. 
It  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the  property  as  an  essential  adjunct 
to  one  of  his  standing,  since  it  gave  him  the  status  of  a  landed  genUe- 
man,  so  important  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
which  the  smaller  Fringford  estate  could  not  do.  The  many  estate 
books  and  letters  to  his  bailiff  show  that  the  First  Viscount  took  a 
detailed  interest  in  the  runmng  of  Up-Ottery,  and  he  added 
several  hundreds  of  acres  to  the  property  by  buying  up  neighbour¬ 
ing  farms  as  these  came  into  the  market. 
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A  letter  from  his  bailiff,  written  just  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  but  before  Waterloo,  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  It 
runs  as  follows  : 

“  11th  Julyy  1814. 

My  Lord 

I  was  honored  with  your  Lordship’s  Letter  of  the  27th  of  the 
last  month,  and  from  your  Lordship’s  very  Liberal  Subscription. 
We  had  a  very  grand  Day  her^the  Thanksgiving  Day— I  had 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  thinmng  some  Firs  in  your 
Lordship’s  Plantation  near  Farmer  Pope’s,  which  I  had  drawn 
home  and  put  them  into  the  ground  all  about  the  Village.  Those 
trees  were  all  decorated  with  flowers,  and  a  number  of  Arches 
turned  over  the  Road  gateways,  etc.,  etc.,  well  decorated  with 
flowers  and  garlands  fastened  to  it,  flags  from  the  windows, 
etc.,  with  all  sorts  of  Printed  Devices  suited  to  the  occasion  and 
stuck  up  at  different  places  others  sew’d  to  the  Flags,  and  some 
hundreds  of  smaller  ones  worn  in  Hats.  This  had  together  a 
very  pretty  effect,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  number  of  People  were 
assembled  therefore  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  Parade  in  Court 
Mead  opposite  Mr.  Austin’s  late  Bank.  This  was  nearly  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  Six  Oxen  well  decorated  Drawing  a 
Plough,  then  a  person  representing  Marshall  Blucher  with  his 
two  Aid-de-camps  all  weU  mounted  and  in  full  uniform  :  two 
Gentlemen  walking— Mrs.  Osborn  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  walking  as 
Farmeres  s  and  garlands  supported  over  them  by  two  Farmers, 
then  follow’d  a  great  number  of  Well  Dressed  females  all  in 
white  with  Several  Hundred  other  females  walking  over — then 
followed  a  person  representing  Lord  Wellington  in  full  uniform, 
and  Britanma  at  his  left  in  a  Dress  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
both  drawn  in  a  Car,  this  was  follow’d  by  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  leading  a  lamb  well  decorated  with  paintings,  etc.. 
Garlands  supported  over  them  with  a  formal  retinue  after  them, 
next  the  Farmers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpenters,  Masons,  Weavers, 
etc.,  following  with  Emblems  of  their  Trade  or  profession,  with 
numbers  of  Flags  and  Several  Bands  of  Music  playing  as  they 
Walked  round  the  field,  this  altogether  had  a  very  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  and  was  considered  by  far  to  exceed  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  seen  in  any  country  place  :  after  walking  about  an  Hour 
all  marched  to  the  Churchyard  in  the  same  way,  and  as  many 
entered  the  Church  as  it  could  contain,  but  great  numbers  were 
obhged  to  stay  without,  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
one  thing  to  your  Lordship  which  was  really  gratifying  to  me, 
that  is,  I  declare  I  never  saw  a  smile  on  any  person’s  countenance 
during  the  whole  time  of  Divine  Service— after  Service  all 
form  d  again  and  marched  into  Court  Mead  in  the  same  way  as 
before.  We  were  then  joined  by  all  people  from  the  New  House 
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Meeting  with  their  Teacher^  at  their  Head— they  of  course  took 
the  rear  and  followed  us  in  the  Procession.  We  then  all  marched 
into  Long  Close,  the  field  between  my  House  and  the  Turnpike 
Road  :  where  we  could  be  seen  from  the  New  Road,  there  we 
formed  a  Circle,  etc.,  etc. 

About  2  o’clock  Dinner  was  announced  to  be  on  the  Table, 
which  was  prepared  in  the  Platt  of  Ground  opposite  the  Inn, 
this  Table  was  eighty  yards  long  and  something  in  the  form  of  a 
Horse  Shoe,  and  covered  with  two  pieces  of  New  Calico,  at  the 
Head  of  this  Table  I  had  a  Plantation  by  letting  into  Ground  a 
number  of  the  Firs  before  alluded  to — Here  sat  Mr.  Gay  and 
the  military. 

Our  preparation  for  this  festival,  was  One  fat  Bullock,  Two  fat 
Sheep,  a  great  abundance  of  Plum  Puddings,  Bread  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  and  three  Hogsheads  of  Cyder.  The  Table  was  furnished 
in  the  following  manner,  the  Bullocks  Head  Dressed,  and  put 
together  again  well  decorated  and  the  horns  gilted.  We  had  then 
22  pieces  of  Roast  and  Boiled  Beef,  two  Haunches  of  Mutton 
one  Saddle  containing  the  Six  joints  all  Dressed  together, 
20  Baked  Plum  Puddings,  22  Boiled  do.,  6  large  Mutton  Pyes, 
all  decorated  with  flowers.  Laurels,  etc.  To  see  this  Table  I 
consider  we  had  about  1500^  Spectators  but  some  say  hundre^ 
more,  however  to  avoid  confusion  I  had  previously  fix’d  this 
plan  :  that  is,  20  Carvers  and  20  Waiters  to  whom  were  Tickets 
delivered  and  numbered  and  the  same  numbers  were  arranged 
at  the  Table  so  that  everyone  had  to  find  the  Number  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  his  Ticket,  and  there  He  was  stationed  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  which  sat  down  about  400  at  the  first  Table,  when 
gladness  appeared  on  every  countenance  and  they  enjoyed  their 
Dinner  with  gratitude,  but  by  the  time  the  Poor  had  all  Dined 
the  Rain  set  in  which  made  it  uncomfortable  ;  but  as  your 
Lordship  had  been  pleased  to  offer  the  use  of  the  niansion  of 
course  it  was  soon  filled,  and  the  farmers  and  others  dined  there 
and  great  numbers  drank  Tea  there— however  there  was  stiU 
a  great  disappointment  as  a  Dance  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
field  which  would  have  consisted  of  a  great  many  couples,  and 
the  Inn  being  so  very  full  consequently  I  was  petitioned  to  give 
leave  for  a  Select  Party  of  Females  chiefly  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  have  a  Dance  in  your  Lordship’s  old  Parlour,  and  from 
every  circumstance  considered  I  conceived  myself  justified  in 
permitting  it.  Adiss  Gibbs  of  this  neighbourhood.  Sister  to  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs^  led  the  Dance,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  the 

1.  At  that  time  they  had  no  Minister. 

2.  The  population  of  the  Parish  was  then  about  840. 

3.  Of  Exeter.  Attorney  General  in  1807. 
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Party  all  declared  themselves  much  gratifyed  by  the  Day’s 
amusement,  and  all  left  the  House  in  very  good  Season  as  it 
was  locked  up  before  Candle  lighting — and  since  that  time  the 
Rooms  are  washed  and  everything  made  Clean  therefore  not  the 
least  Injury  is  done.  I  consider  that  this  Entertainment  will  cost 
about  Sixty  Pounds  which  I  trust  I  shall  collect  without  any 
trouble  as  everyone  seems  pleased  with  what  they  have  seen.  .  . 

This  letter  is  among  the  many  interesting  facts  about  Up-Ottery 
to  be  found  in  Notes  on  the  History  of  Up-Ottery  Church,  Devon,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  H.  Hobbs,  b.a. 

The  “  New  House  Meeting  ”,  mentioned  in  the  bailiff’s  letter, 
referred  to  one  of  the  oldest  Baptist  chapels  in  the  country.  It  was 
founded  in  1652.  Up-Ottery  was  sufficiently  remote  for  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Baptists  of  the  later  seventeenth  century  to  be  able  to  meet 
there  without  too  much  danger  of  arrest.  The  Meeting  House 
stood  on  the  highest  point  around,  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  had  a  good  view  in  every  direction  ;  whilst  the  slopes 
below  it  being  well  wooded,  the  meetings  could  disperse  quickly  if 
the  alarm  were  given.  Originally  the  warning  of  danger  was  made 
easier  by  the  chapel  being  joined  to  a  cottage  through  one  of  whose 
windows  the  preacher,  from  his  pulpit,  could  see  any  approaching 
enemies.  Near  New  House  also  was  a  pool  in  which  at  night  the 
faithful  could  be  baptised  according  to  their  rites.  The  chapel  was 
rebuilt  in  1859.  The  history  of  New  House  is  described  in  a  small 
pamphlet  called  The  History  of  New  House,  Up-Ottery,  compiled 
by  Pastor  W.  T.  Andress. 

The  estate  was  not,  however,  without  its  troubles  and  the  bailiff 
frequently  wrote,  between  1839  and  1841,  of  the  laziness  of  the 
tenants  and  of  the  urgent  and  expensive  repairs  needing  to  be 
done.  Nevertheless  the  property  brought  in  a  reasonable  income  ; 
in  1840  the  agent,  a  Mr.  Mules,  writes  to  say  he  has  paid  in  the 
half-yearly  rent  to  Lord  Sidmouth’s  account  and  that  it  amounts 
to  £900;  in  1841,  at  about  the  same  date,  he  paid  in  £1010.  14^. 

The  present  house  was  built  in  1846  by  William  Leonard,  the 
Second  Viscount.  He  employed  an  Exeter  architect  Samuel  Alexis 
Grey  and  an  Exeter  builder  John  Ware,  the  contract  price  being 
£6,440.  He  chose  as  the  site  a  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  the 
old  manor  house  which  he  had  demolished  ;  dated  1836,  and  by 
Mary  Ann  Addington,  a  pencil  sketch  exists  of  the  old  manor  house 
which  is  reputed  to  have  been  of  mediaeval  origin,  but  all  that 
remains  of  it  is  the  outline  of  the  foundations,  now  turned  into  a 
sunken  rose  garden.  Although  he  had  had  the  house  built,  William 
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The  Old  Manor  House,  Up-Ottery,  in  1836,  by  Mary  Ann  Addington 


Up-Ottery  Manor,  circa  1900 
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Leonard  did  not  live  in  it,  remaining  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  but 
when  he  paid  visits  to  Up-Ottery,  as  he  did  from  time  to  time,  his 
son  and  heir,  William  Wells,  to  whom  he  had  made  over  the 
property,  was  obliged  to  move  out  of  the  house. 

Soon  after  he  had  retired  from  the  Navy,  William  Wells  went  to 
live  at  Up-Ottery,  thus  becoming  the  first  member  of  the  Addington 
family  to  make  his  home  there  ;  and  it  remained  the  family  home 
for  over  a  century,  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Viscounts  spending 
most  of  their  time  there.  The  Third  Viscount  in  particular  was 
devoted  to  Up-Ottery  and  developed  the  gardens  and  improved 
the  landscape  of  the  park.  There  are  many  account  books  of 
the  estate  during  these  years,  and  that  for  the  year  1888  to  1889 
shows  that  there  were  103  tenants  on  the  Up-Ottery  estate,  the 
total  rent  paid  in  was  £4,317.  IO5.  5d.y  and  the  gross  income  of 
the  whole  estate  for  that  year  amounted  to  about  £4,500,  though 
the  net  income  which  William  Wells  received  from  this  source 
was  only  £979.  II5.  Od. 

After  the  death  of  the  Fifth  Viscount  in  1953,  it  became  necessary 
to  sell  the  estate  in  order  to  meet  the  death  duties,  and  the  whole 
property,  which  amounted  to  about  4,500  acres,  was  disposed  of ; 
it  included  farms  in  Smeatharp  and  Rawridge  as  weU  as  in  Up- 
Ottery  itself.  The  house  and  the  surrounding  lands  were  bought 
by  Commander  Lee,  R.N.  (retd.).  The  manor  is  at  present 
unoccupied,  but  Commander  Lee  hopes  to  live  there  as  soon  as  he 
has  had  the  addition  made  by  the  Third  Viscount  pulled  down;  the 
house  would  then  be  a  manageable  size  under  modern  conditions. 

Situated  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Honiton,  the  small 
village  of  Up-Ottery  is  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  River  Otter  and 
lies  close  to  the  Devon- — Dorset  border.  The  village  still  retains 
the  peace  and  charm  traditionally  associated  with  rural  England, 
though  the  roar  of  traffic  can  just  be  heard  from  the  nearby  A.  30 
trunk  road.  The  site  chosen  for  the  manor  was  on  a  tongue  of 
land,  sloping  south,  between  the  main  stream  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Otter.  The  village  church  is  across  the  road  from  the  lodge  which, 
with  its  tall  wrought  iron  gates,  guards  the  entrance  to  a  short 
drive  that  curls  round  the  north  side  of  the  house  to  broaden  out 
before  the  main  entrance  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 

Up-Ottery  manor  itself  is  a  charming  neo-Elizabethan  structure 
standing  one  storey  high  and  constructed  of  large  dressed  flints,  the 
local  stone,  set  in  a  framework  of  worked  Bath  stone.  The  south 
facade  is  dominated  by  big  muUioned  windows  and  fronts  on  to  a 
walled  terrace  from  which,  over  the  ha-ha,  a  beautiful  vista  extends 
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down  the  Otter  Valley.  Approaching  the  house  from  the  Honiton 
direction,  a  visitor  sees  the  land  rising  steeply  to  the  north,  cul¬ 
minating  in  Beacon  Hill  ;  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  the  sides  of 
the  wide  valley  rise  with  many  folds  in  the  ground.  The  whole 
area  is  well  wooded  ;  some  of  the  trees  fairly  close  to  the  house 
aie  exotics  from  the  Pacific  coast  planted  by  the  Third  Viscount. 
These  include  Sequoia  sempervirens.  Sequoia  gigantea  (Welling- 
tonia).  Thuja  plicata.  Red  Cedar  and  many  others. 

The  house,  as  originally  built  by  William  Leonard,  consists  of 
a  spacious  hall  on  to  which  the  main  living  rooms  open,  in  one  of 
these  there  is  some  fine  panelling  and  a  decorated  ceiling,  as  well  as 
an  Adam  fireplace  bought  at  a  local  sale  by  the  Fifth  Viscount.  The 
addition  made  by  the  Third  Viscount  is  in  keeping  with  the  exterior 
of  the  rest  of  the  house  and  consists  of  a  rectangular  block  in  which 
there  are  upstairs  four  bedrooms  and  downstairs  some  large 
rooms,  including  a  t3q)ical  Victorian  billiard  room.  William  Wells 
also  erected  a  fine  range  of  stables  near  the  house  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  seven  horses. 

Although  Up-Ottery  manor  carmot  vie  with  the  great  English 
country  houses,  either  in  majesty  of  setting  or  in  architectural 
merit,  it  has  a  mellow  beauty  which  it  is  difficult  to  overpraise. 
The  scene  on  a  fine  spring  day  from  the  terrace  of  the  manor 
is  truly  memorable.  Banks  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  contrast 
vividly  with  the  rich  green  of  the  surrounding  pastures,  whilst 
clumps  of  stately  trees  complete  a  harmonious  picture.  The  house, 
in  its  setting,  is  a  monument  to  the  quiet  good  taste  of  a  rural 
England  which  is  fast  vanishing. 


II.  Erleigh  Court  and  the  Staffordshire  Properties. 

These  two  estates  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Addington 
family  through  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth’s  second  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the  eminent  lawyer.  Lord  Stowell. 
Lord  StoweU  had  in  his  turn  inherited  them  through  marriage, 
for  his  wife,  also  Maria  Anne,  had  been  the  daughter  of  John 
Bagnall  who  had  bought  Erleigh  Court  in  1766  ;  this  John  Bagnall 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  BagnaUs  of  Staffordshire  and  Ireland. 

Erleigh  Court. 

This  property  used  to  stand  near  Reading  in  Berkshire.  In 
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1911  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Dormer  wrote  a  history  of  the  house  and  its 
owners.  The  illustrations  in  this  book  show  the  house  to  have 
been  a  pleasant  building  in  the  Georgian  style,  flanked  by  a  flne 
monkey  puzzle  tree  and  a  cedar  ;  other  photographs  add  to 
the  impression  of  its  having  been  a  comfortable  English  coimtry 
house  of  medium  size.  Mr.  Dormer  summarises  its  charms. 

“  Erleigh  Court  as  it  stands  to-day  is  a  somewhat  rambling 
structure  of  various  dates.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in 
parts  the  building  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sometime 
during  the  18th  century  the  front  part  of  the  house  appears  to 
have  undergone  considerable  alteration  and  repair  ....  The 
house  carries  its  years  well  ....  The  foundations  of  the  house 
must  be  very  ancient.  A  house  stood  here  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
and  in  all  probability  before  .... 

The  house  has  aU  those  charms  and  associations  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  proud  to  acknowledge  as  assets  of  a  land  of  rural 
sweetness.  From  the  London  Road  an  ancient  elm-fringed 
narrow  drive  winds  up  to  the  house  ....  The  drive  sweeps 
round  to  the  porch,  and  above  the  entrance  is  a  bayed  window,  a 
pleasing  break  in  the  main  architecture.  To  the  fore  there  is  a 
view  of  the  Oxfordshire  hiUs,  whose  chalky  stretches  are  crowned 
by  darkening  clumps  of  trees,  and  from  their  embrace  the 
classical  structure  of  Caversham  House  stands  forth  boldly  .  .  .  , 

In  the  old  parish  church  of  Sonning  are  buried  many  of  the 
long  past  proprietors  of  this  manor  house,  and  age  has  bred  an 
affinity  that  time  wiU  not  dispel  until  the  Court  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  lose  their  individu^ty  in  the  demands  of  a  growing 
community  westwards.” 

These  words  were  prophetic.  Erleigh  Court  was  demolished  in 
1935.  The  site  is  now  occupied  largely  by  semi-detached  private 
houses  erected  before  the  second  world  war  ;  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  this  once  pleasant  house  is  in  some  of  the  road  names  such 
as  Erleigh  Court  Road,  Erleigh  Court  Gardens  and  Addington 
Road. 

The  Addington  family  had,  however,  been  connected  with  this 
part  of  Berkshire  since  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Anthony  had  started  his  medical  career  in  Reading  in  1745, 
and  must  thus  have  known  Erleigh  Court  when  it  was  owned  by 
Richard  Manley.  In  1790,  soon  after  his  election  as  Speaker, 
Henry  Addington  bought  Woodley  Lodge  at  Sonning,  near 
Reading,  and  when  not  in  London  he  spent  most  of  his  time  there. 
Even  after  he  had  sold  Woodley  Lodge  in  1801,  he  stiU  continued 
to  command  the  Woodley  Volunteers  which  he  had  raised,  until 
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he  resigned  from  this  post  in  1807.  Between  1823  and  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  in  1836,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Erleigh 
Court,  and  from  1836  until  shortly  before  his  second  wife’s  death  in 
1842,  Henry  Addington  made  Erleigh  Court  his  home. 

t 

In  her  will  Viscountess  Sidmouth  left  £2,000  to  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital,  whilst  her  husband  presented  a  site  for  the 
building.  She  also  left  £1,250  for  the  endowment  of  Erleigh 
Church,  to  which  sum  her  husband  added  a  donation  of  £500,  as 
well  as  giving  three  acres  of  land  on  which  the  church  was  built  ; 
he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  church  completed.  Therefore 
the  Addington  connection  with  Erleigh  Court  was  of  lasting 
importance  to  the  district. 

After  the  death  of  the  First  Viscount,  the  Addington  family  never 
again  lived  at  Erleigh  Court  although  they  retained  the  ownership 
of  the  house.  The  house  and  the  480  acres  of  land  which  went 
with  it  were  sold  in  1923.  A  part  of  the  estate  has  achieved  world¬ 
wide  fame  since  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  ground  on  which  Sutton’s 
seeds  are  grown  ;  this  was  the  last  part  of  the  property  to  be  sold 
and  lay  close  to  the  house  itself. 


Staffordshire. 

Like  Erleigh  Court,  the  property  in  this  county  came  through 
the  Bagnall  connection.  This  estate  extended  to  a  little  over  a 
thousand  acres  and  lay  in  the  parishes  of  Newchapel,  Chell,  Norton- 
in-the-Moor  and  Me^ord,  Stone.  The  bulk  of  this  estate  was  made 
up  of  the  following  farms  :  Brookhouse  Farm  of  91  acres,  Wedg¬ 
wood  Farm  of  155  acres,  Blackpool  Farm  of  18  acres,  the  Chatterley 
Colliery  Farm  of  42  acres,  Meaford  Hall  Farm  of  389  acres  and 
Upper  Meaford  Farm  of  nearly  249  acres.  Included  in  the  estate 
was  a  public  house,  a  wood  of  27  acres,  as  weU  as  one  or  two  other 
small  parcels  of  land.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  estate  was, 
however,  the  colliery  known  as  Chatterley  Whitfield  Collieries 
Ltd.  This  was  nationalised  along  with  the  rest  of  the  British  coal 
mines  in  1947.  It  was  from  this  colliery  that  for  many  years  a 
large  proportion  of  the  family  income  was  obtained.  The  family 
agents  for  this  property,  from  1827  till  the  firm  came  to  an  end 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  Thynne  in  1953,  were  Thynne  &  Thynne, 
of  9  Victoria  Street  ;  this  was  an  exceptionally  long  connection 
with  one  firm  of  agents. 

Meaford  Hall  Farm,  near  Stone,  is  the  sole  remaining  part  of 
this  estate  still  owned  by  the  Addington  family. 


Erleigh  Court,  circa  1900 

[reproduced  from  Erleigh  Court  and  its  owner,  Ernest  W.  Dormer] 


Highway  Manor,  circa  1937,  the  present  home  of  the  Addington  Family 
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FAMILY  TREE  SHOWING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
ADDINGTONS  AND  THE  TONGES. 


H.  Tonge,  d.  1762  (as  a  very  old  man  and  by  coincidence  in  the  same  year  as  his  son) 


Henry  Tonge,  d.  1762,  Doctor  of  Medicine 

I 

Henry  Tonge,  d.  1804,  of  Arno’s  Court,  Bristol 


William  Norris  Tonge,  Cdr.,  R.N.  =  M.  A.  Bryan 
d.  1844,  of  Alveston,  Glos.  1 


William  o.s.p. 
17th  Light 
Dragoons 

1 

Augustus 

o.s.p. 

1 

John 

14th  Light 
Dragoons 

1 

Louis  Charles  Henry,  Cdr.,  R.N.  = 
d.  1895,  of  Brimpton, 

Nr.  Newbury 

=  Charlotte  Pellew 
daughter  of  Very 
Rev.  G.  Fellew, 
Dean  of  Norwich 

1  : 

Ethel  =  4th  Viscount  Sidmouth 

1 

Francis  Henry 
o.s.p. 

III. 

The  Tonge  Family  and  Highway. 

The  name  Tonge  is  a  fairly  rare  one.  There  are  records  of  several 
generations  of  the  family  of  this  name  at  Tunstall  in  Kent,  but 
the  name  appears  more  frequently  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
than  elsewhere  in  England  and  there  are  still  several  families  of 
Tonges  living  in  these  counties. 

The  Addington  connection  with  the  Tonge  family  can  be  seen 
from  the  pedigree  above.  Henry  Tonge,  the  earliest  known 
member  of  this  branch  of  the  Tonges,  lived  at  Bitton,  just  outside 
Bristol,  and  was  “  an  aged  man  ”  when  he  died  in  1762.  He 
probably  came  from  Cheshire,  since  his  will  mentions  a  house 
in  Chester  as  a  part  of  his  estate  ;  this  probability  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  his  second  wife  also  came  from  Chester  where  he 
married  her,  at  St.  Oswald’s  Church.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  and 
bought  a  considerable  amount  of  land,  possessing  properties  at 
Tockington,  Almondsbury  and  Aust  in  Gloucestershire  as  well  as 
land  in  Somerset.  Highway,  in  Wiltshire,  was  another  property  of 
his,  though  neither  he  nor  any  later  members  of  the  Tonge  family 
lived  at  Highway. 

The  fourth  Viscountess  Sidmouth  inherited  Highway  when  her 
brother  Captain  F.  H.  Tonge  died,  and  she  then  gave  it  to  her 
younger  son,  the  Hon.  Raymond  Addington,  now  Sixth  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  He  has  lived  there  since  1936  and  to-day  Highway 
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Manor  is  the  seat  of  the  Addington  family.  Highway  is  a  complete 
parish  of  800  acres  near  Caine  and  is,  for  administrative  purposes, 
joined  with  Hilmarton.  All  the  buildings  on  the  estate  have  been 
modernised  and  it  is  now  intensively  farmed  by  the  Hon.  Raymond 
Addington. 

Highway  itself  lies  just  below  the  western  edge  of  the  Marl¬ 
borough  Downs.  The  road  ceases  completely  there,  and  it  is 
thus  an  extremely  remote  village.  The  rural  peace  of  Highway 
is,  however,  shattered  at  the  moment  by  a  particularly  noisy  brand 
of  large  jet  aircraft  stationed  on  a  nearby  aerodrome.  The  hamlet 
itself  consists  of  a  few  cottages,  a  farmhouse,  with  a  range  of  farm 
buildings,  the  manor  and  the  church.  The  manor  is  a  simple  stone 
house  dating  back  to  the  Tudor  period,  and  has  been  carefully 
restored  by  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth.  Architecturally  it  is 
not  perhaps  outstanding,  but  is  a  good  example  of  that  fine  tradition 
of  the  smaller  English  stone  house  in  which  Wiltshire  is  so  rich. 
Next  to  the  manor  is  a  small  church,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ;  this 
dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  was  largely  rebuilt  in  1867, 
to  the  plans  of  Butterfield,  the  famous  Victorian  Gothic  architect 
whose  work  Mr.  John  Betjeman  the  poet  finds  so  satisfying.  The 
church  is  no  longer  used  for  services. 

The  first  mention  of  Highway  is  in  1065,  when  it  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  Malmesbur>\  In  1219  it  passed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  settlement  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the 
monks  and  the  Bishop.  Succeeding  centuries  slipped  by  unobtrus¬ 
ively  with  few  mentions  of  Highway.  In  1640  John  Glanville, 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  bought  Highway  for  £600.  In  1702  it  changed 
hands  again  and  was  acquired  by  Sir  John  Hedges.  In  1742 
William  Hart  and  Robert  Maundrell  owned  Highway,  and  it  was 
almost  certainly  from  them  that  Henry  Tonge  bought  it  just  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  full  history  of  Highway 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Victoria  County  History  for  Wiltshire,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  197-8  ;  also  included  in  this  volume  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
drawing  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  before  it  was  rebuilt.  The 
present  Viscount  Sidmouth  has  deposited  the  Highway  Church 
Registers  and  all  the  other  documents  about  the  manor,  together 
with  some  of  the  Tonge  family  papers,  in  the  Wiltshire  county 
archives  at  Trowbridge. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  also  inherited  several  interesting  portraits 
of  the  Tonge  family  ;  several  of  these  have  not  been  identified  with 
certainty.  At  the  same  time  he  also  inherited  seven  eighteenth- 
century  portraits  of  the  Casamajor  family.  The  Casamajors  were 
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French  Huguenots  who  came  to  Bristol  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  (1685).  The  male  line  of  this  family  became 
extinct  about  1820.  One  of  the  Casamajor  daughters  married  the 
Rev.  J.  Bryan  whose  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  married  W.  M.  Tonge 
in  1804,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  Addingtons  acquired  these 
portraits. 


IV.  Heirlooms. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  “  Nelson  Table  ”.  It  is  a 
small  mahogany  table  in  the  Regency  style  and  on  it  Lord  Nelson 
described  his  order  of  battle  in  the  action  he  expected  to  fight 
with  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  Although  Lord 
Sidmouth  was  at  this  time,  1805,  out  of  office.  Nelson,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  confided  in  him,  and  drew  after  dinner  the  plan 
which  later  took  shape  and  brought  him  the  great  victory  at 
Trafalgar.  There  is  a  strong  family  tradition  that  Nelson  dipped 
his  finger  in  the  wine  and  then  drew  a  rough  plan  of  his  intended 
dispositions. 

Another  family  reminder  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  is  the 
“  Woodley  Vase  ”.  From  its  formation  in  1798  Speaker  Addington, 
as  he  then  was,  had  commanded  the  Woodley  Yeomanry.  When 
in  1807  he  had  to  resign  from  his  command  of  this  loyal  volunteer 
corps  he  was  presented  with  a  two-handled  trophy  cup  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  command  “  at  a  time  of  unexampled  difficulty 
and  danger  The  cup  is  beautifully  worked  in  silver  by  the 
maker,  probably  Robert  Cruikshank,  and  bears  the  London  assay 
mark  of  1803.  The  lid  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  a  standard- 
bearer,  wounded,  unhorsed,  and  supporting  himself  on  one  knee 
but  stiU  defending  the  standard  with  his  sabre.  The  members  of 
the  Woodley  Yeomanry  also  voted  the  following  affectionate 
address  : 

“  Resolved  that  Mr.  Golding,  the  acting  commandant,  be 
desired  to  express  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
corps,  their  extreme  regret  at  his  separation  from  them  ;  the 
just  sense  they  entertain  of  the  benefit  which  they  have  received 
from  his  example,  attention,  and  authority,  since  their  first 
formation  under  his  command  ;  and  their  earnest  wishes  for  the 
speedy  restoration  of  his  health,  with  a  long  enjoyment  of  public 
honours  and  domestic  happiness.’’ 
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Lord  Sidmouth  was  presented  in  1814  with  a  gold  box  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  This  contained  “  a  miniature 
likeness  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  set  in  diamonds 


V.  Family  Papers. 

In  a  book  of  this  nature,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt 
to  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  very  large  collection  of  Addington 
family  papers  which  has  recently  been  made  available  to  the  public 
by  the  generosity  of  Raymond  Anthony,  Sixth  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  This  collection  has  been  deposited  in  the  County  of 
Devon  Record  Office  at  The  Castle,  Exeter.  The  papers  are 
housed  in  fifty-seven  very  full  boxes,  each  box  measuring  18  in. 
long  by  15  in.  broad  by  8  in.  deep.  The  cataloguing  of  these 
documents  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Devon  County  Archivist 
has,  however,  sent  a  necessarily  brief  and  generalised  description 
of  the  papers. 

The  records  of  the  Addington  family  were  deposited  at  four 
different  dates  and,  at  this  stage,  each  deposit  is  being  treated  as 
a  separate  entity.  The  first  deposit  has  now  been  rough  listed  in 
manuscript,  but  this  will  be  revised  and  typed  when  the  other 
three  deposits  have  been  fully  catalogued.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realised  that  the  first  list  alone 
runs  to  seventy-five  sheets  of  foolscap. 

This  first  deposit  has,  for  convenience  sake,  been  subdivided 
into  five  groups.  In  the  first  of  these  there  are  ninety-seven  deeds. 
These  deeds  covered  the  period  1597  to  1781,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
are  for  the  Fringford  Estate  in  Oxfordshire,  though  a  few  do  deal 
with  Up-Ottery.  Also  in  this  group  are  the  family  and  marriage 
settlements  of  the  same  period.  The  second  group  is  chiefly 
composed  of  papers  about  the  Up-Ottery  Estate.  There  are  eleven 
hundred  title  deeds  dating  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century,  some 
of  which  were  acquired  when  the  family  bought  the  properties, 
and  some  of  which  were  produced  during  the  administration  of 
these  properties.  Eighteenth-century  manorial  surveys  and  present¬ 
ments  for  Up-Ottery  are  included  in  this  group,  as  well  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  estate  papers,  accounts,  memoranda,  correspondence, 
rentals  and  plans  of  farm  holdings  for  the  mid-19th  century.  In 
addition  there  is  included  here  an  inventory  of  the  household 
goods  at  Up-Ottery  for  1844,  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
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new  house  at  Up-Ottery  in  1 845  and  four  volumes  of  estate  accounts 
with  vouchers  for  1888  to  1892. 

The  third  group  in  this  first  deposit  is  of  a  more  varied  nature. 
It  is  made  up  of  over  four  hundred  deeds  relating  to  properties  in 
London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Staffordshire  ;  these 
deeds  date  principally  from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century,  although 
one  or  two  are  for  the  20th  century.  They  concern  the  properties 
of  the  Scrimshire  and  Bagnall  families,  to  whom  the  Addingtons 
are  related  by  the  marriage  to  the  Bagnall  heiress.  The  Bagnall- 
Addington  family  settlements  are  amongst  these  documents.  In 
addition  there  is  an  important  bundle  of  letters,  accounts  and 
miscellaneous  papers,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  leasing  and  repair 
of  properties  in  The  Strand  and  adjacent  districts  during  the  years 
1804-1816.  A  volume  of  accounts  dated  1858-9  for  the  properties 
of  the  Bagnall  estates  is  in  this  group.  Finally,  there  are  four 
volumes  of  accounts  for  the  Staffordshire,  Middlesex,  Berkshire 
and  Oxford  estates,  together  with  bundles  of  vouchers,  all  for 
1889-1892. 

The  fourth  group  has  been  formed  almost  exclusively  from  John 
Hiley  Addington’s  estate  papers.  The  Langford  Court  documents 
consist  of  over  seventy  deeds  for  this  Somerset  property  and  range 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th  centuries.  Outside  this  group  are  twenty- 
three  other  deeds,  the  oldest  of  which  is  for  1821,  and  these  are 
concerned  with  both  the  Somerset  estate  and  also  with  a  small 
property  owned  by  Major  Hon.  Leonard  Addington  who  lived  at 
Ratclyffe,  Whimple,  in  East  Devon,  and  died  there  in  1887.  A  few 
other  estate  papers  deal  with  the  details  of  the  Langford  Court 
estate  and  end  with  the  sale  of  this  property  in  1869.  The  rest  of 
this  group  is  made  up  of  a  dozen  bank  books  for  1784-1869,  estate 
account  books  for  1779-1833,  personal  account  books  of  John 
Hiley  Addington  for  1786-1811  and  for  1789-1796,  and  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  accounts  all  of  which  are  in  the  Regency  period. 

The  fifth,  and  final  group  in  this  first  deposit,  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  and  a  rich  store  of  Victoriana  ;  the  bulk  of  the  papers 
here  are  family  and  estate  letters  addressed  to  the  Third  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  In  this  group  has  been  placed  a  small  bundle  of  papers 
relating  to  his  naval  career  which  lasted  from  1837  to  1846.  A 
collection  of  about  fifty  broadsheets  and  drafts  ranging  from 
1798-1819,  completes  this  group. 

The  second  deposit,  of  twenty  boxes,  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  collection.  In  this  deposit,  there  are  only  a  few  documents 
of  purely  family  and  estate  nature,  the  vast  majority  of  the  papers 
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are  the  correspondence  of  Henry  Addington,  the  First  Viscount 
Sidmouth.  Inevitably  some  of  these  letters  are  more  significant 
than  others,  but  the  real  interest  of  this  collection  lies  in  its  bulk 
and  apparent  completeness.  Within  the  last  decade  or  so  and 
before  the  papers  were  made  over  to  the  Devon  Record  Ofiice, 
Dr.  Farnsworth,  Professor  AspinaU  and  Mr.  Rogers,  amongst 
others,  have  aU  had  access  to  these  papers  for  the  works  on  which 
they  were  engaged. 

The  third  deposit  is  stored  in  ten  boxes.  Four  of  these  are 
material  acquired  by  Henry  Unwin  Addington  during  the  course 
of  his  career.  This  material  may  be  summarised  as  consisting  of 
nine  volumes  of  personal  reminiscences  and  seventeen  files  of 
letters  and  dispatches.  These  have  already  been  catalogued.  The 
other  documents  in  this  deposit  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  deposit 
have  yet  to  be  sorted  and  listed. 

Up-Ottery. 

The  present  Viscount  Sidmouth  has  given  his  collection  of 
papers  on  the  history  of  Up-Ottery  to  the  Devon  Record  Ofiice  at 
Exeter.  Included  in  it  are  two  interesting  pamphlets,  both  privately 
printed  ;  one  describes  the  history  of  Up-Ottery  church  and  is 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  H.  Hobbs,  and  the  other,  compiled  by  Pastor 
W.  T.  Andress,  traces  the  history  of  the  New  House  Baptist  Chapel. 


CHAPTER  9 
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The  Addington  family  possess  pictures  of  many  of  their  ancestors 
and  most  of  these  were  done  between  1775  and  1875.  In  all  51 
originals,  copies  or  prints  of  Addington  portraits,  in  one  form  or 
another,  are  known  to  exist.  These  show  21  different  members  of 
this  family  and  their  wives.  The  tradition  of  family  portraiture 
appears  to  have  ended  with  the  arrival  of  photography,  for  there 
are  no  portraits  for  the  period  after  about  1870.  The  family  also 
owns,  or  did  own,  other  paintings  of  more  than  private  interest 
and  these  too  have  been  listed  here.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned, 
all  the  pictures  are  stiU  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

(1)  The  earliest  known  representation  of  any  member  of  the 
Addington  family  is  the  fine  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Addington  by  Thomas  Banks  ;  this  was  sold  when  the  Up- 
Ottery  estate  was  disposed  of  in  1954  and  is  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London. 

Henry  Addington^  First  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

There  are  known  to  be  at  least  eleven  different  portraits  of 
him.  Four  of  these  are  by  the  American-born  artist  J.  S. 
Copley,  R.A.  (1737-1815).  The  earliest  of  these  shows 

(2)  him  in  his  Speaker’s  robes  and  full-bottomed  wig.  The 
whereabouts  of  this  picture  is  not  known  now.  It  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Estcourt  family  for  a  long  time,  but 
was  sold  by  them  in  1927  for  £270  ;  at  that  time  it  was  seen 
in  London  by  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth.  A  print  of 

(3)  this  picture  exists  and  is  dated  1799.  There  is  a  half-length 

(4)  duplicate  of  the  above  portrait.  This  was  the  one  lent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  when  he  went  to  India  as  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  (1797  to  1805).  A  print  engraved  from 

(5)  this  picture  by  E.  Finden  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first 
volume  of  Pellew’s  biography  of  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

(6)  A  fine  miniature  copy  was  also  made  by  Miss  Jones. 

(7)  A  second  full-length  picture  shows  Henry  Addington,  this 
time  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  only  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  other  one  by  Copley  because  he  is  wearing  a 
short  wig.  The  whereabouts  of  this  picture  is  unknown.  A 

(8)  print  exists  dated  1802. 
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(9)  The  third  full-length  portrait  is  of  him  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  possibly  painted  when  he  was  Prime  Minister.  This 
portrait  is  on  loan  to  his  old  College,  Brasenose,  Oxford.  The 
diarist  Farington  (R.A.)  mentions  that  in  the  Academy  of 
1809,  Copley’s  sole  exhibit  was  a  portrait  of  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  but  it  is  not  clear  which  of  these  four  portraits 
it  was. 

(10)  Phillips  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Henry  Addington 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  first  mentioned  portrait  of  those 
by  Copley.  In  1935  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth  saw 
this  painting  at  the  Speaker’s  House  in  Westminster  and  it 
forms  part  of  the  Speaker’s  collection  of  paintings  which  was 
begun  by  Henry  Addington  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Speakership. 

(11)  Beechey  painted  Addington  showing  him  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  this  portrait  he  is  seated.  The  original 
was  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

(12)  A  print  of  this  painting  exists  and  is  dated  1803. 

(13)  T.  C.  Thompson  painted  a  three-quarter  length  portrait 
and  this  hangs  over  the  stairs  in  the  Royal  Reading  Infirmary, 
to  which  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  his  second  wife  were 

(14)  so  generous.  A  print  exists  but  is  undated.  There  is  a  small 

(15)  oil  painting  showing  him  as  a  dignified  elderly  man  seated 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  arms  of  a  chair  and  his  hands 
crossed  lightly  over  his  chest.  This  forms  one  of  a  set  of 

(16)  four  heirlooms.  The  other  three  in  this  set  are  of  Canning, 

(17)  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  artist  who 

(18)  painted  them  is  unknown,  but  the  painting  is  hardly  likely 
to  have  been  done  much  later  than  1822,  the  date  of 
Castlereagh’s  suicide,  so  it  probably  shows  Sidmouth  in  his 
middle  sixties.  A  drawing  by  Catterson  Smith  of  this  picture 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  volume  3  of  Pellew’s  biography. 
The  stone  on  which  Catterson  Smith’s  drawing  was  engraved 
by  R.  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.,  is  at  Highway  Manor. 

(19)  G.  Richmond  painted  a  water-colour  of  Henry  Addington 
in  1833  ;  this  shows  him  seated  with  his  hands  crossed  on 
his  lap.  He  has  an  air  of  great  kindliness  and  serenity.  The 
original  of  this  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 

(20)  A  print  exists  of  this  but  is  undated. 

(21)  There  is  a  pencil  drawing,  signed  by  Wageman  and  dated 
1836  ;  this  once  again  shows  him  sitting. 

(22)  In  room  12  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  very  large 
picture,  127  in.  by  177  in.,  by  K.  A.  Hichel.  It  was  given  to 
the  Gallery  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph,  in 
1885.  The  date  of  the  painting  is  1793,  and  the  picture 
shows  the  House  of  Commons  in  session  with  nearly  a 
hundred  members  visible,  of  whom  19  have  been  identified. 
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The  two  chief  figures  are  Pitt  who  is  making  an  impassioned 
oration,  and  Speaker  Addington  who  is  in  the  Chair. 
Addington’s  handsome  features  are  distinctly  visible  in  this 
large  painting  and  he  is  looking  towards  Pitt. 

TJie  family  of  Henry  Addington,  First  Viscount  Sidmouth, 

(23)  There  are  two  white  marble  busts,  one  of  which  is  of  Ursula 
Mary,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  Addington,  and  the  other  is 

(24)  of  their  eldest  son  Henry.  These  are  by  the  famous  sculptor 
Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.  (1776-1856).  Written  on  the 
bust  is  “  Conjux,  Mater,  Optima,  Carissima,  Ursula,  Maria  1 
Deliciae  Tuorum  Vale  !”  There  is  also  a  drawing  of  the 

(25)  First  Viscotmtess  Sidmouth  by  Downman. 

(26)  There  is  a  drawing  of  Frances  Ursula  who  later  married  the 
Hon.  George  Pellew,  Dean  of  Norwich,  done  when  she  was 
about  sixteen.  This  is  by  Mulready. 

(27)  Mulready’s  drawing  of  Charlotte,  the  third  daughter  of  the 
First  Viscount,  is  a  good  example  of  this  artist’s  work. 
Charlotte  married  Rev.  G.  Currie,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders. 

(28)  An  unknown  artist  did  a  drawing  of  Harriet  in  1825.  She 
married  Captain  Thomas  Wall  of  the  25th  Light  Dragoons 
who  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  Second  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  his  family. 

(29)  An  unknown  artist  did  a  small  oil  painting  of  him  seated, 

(30)  but  with  his  face  in  profile.  Secondly  there  is  a  drawing  of 
him  with  his  eldest  son. 

(31)  E.  U.  Eddis,  A.R.A.,  painted  him  showing  him  seated  with 
an  open  book  on  his  knees.  It  was  executed  when  he  was 
an  old  man. 

(32)  A  drawing  exists  of  Henry  Addin^on,  eldest  son  of  the 
Second  Viscount.  He  was  in  the  ^fle  Brigade. 

E.  U.  Eddis,  A.R.A.,  also  did  portraits  of  three  of  the 
Second  Viscount  Sidmouth’s  sons.  One  of  them,  dated 

(33)  1848,  is  of  Hiley  Robert  who  was  killed  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

(34)  The  second  portrait  in  this  series  is  of  Charles  Adctogton, 
who  later  became  a  Major  General ;  he  is  shown  in  plain 
clothes.  This  portrait  is  owned  by  Major  Rupert  A. 
Addington  of  Green  Bushes,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

(35)  Leonard  Addington,  who  was  in  the  Royal  Art^ery,  is  the 
third  brother  painted  in  this  set.  This  portrait  is  owned  by 
Leonard  Addington,  Esquire,  of  Wood  Hill,  Conon  Bridge, 
County  Ross.  A  copy  of  the  painting  of  Leonard  Addington 

(36)  was  done  in  1913  by  Miss  H.  McGregor  and  is  owned  by 
Major  Rupert  Addington. 
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Third  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  his  family. 

(37)  A  full-length  portrait  in  oils  shows  him  in  naval  uniform. 
It  is  by  an  unlaiown  artist.  Another  full-length  portrait  of 

(38)  him  exists  and  shows  him  in  a  frock  coat  looking  very  much 
the  typical  Victorian.  This  now  hangs  in  the  village  hall  at 
Up-Ottery,  which  he  had  built  for  the  use  of  the  parish. 
Once  again  the  artist  is  unknown.  There  is  also  a  miniature 

(39)  of  him  executed  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

His  wife  Georgina  was  an  extremely  beautiful  woman  and 

(40)  there  are  four  likenesses  of  her.  An  oil  painting  was  done 
of  her  at  about  the  time  of  her  marriage  and  shows  her 
seated  caressing  her  dog.  A  second  oil  painting  is  of  her 

(41)  as  a  young  married  woman  with  two  small  children  on  her 
lap.  The  third  oil  painting  portrays  an  older  woman  with 

(42)  a  lace  cap  on  her  head.  This  was  presented  to  the  Viscountess 
Sidmouth  School  at  Smeatharp  ;  this  school  was  built 
by  her  husband  and  named  after  her.  These  three  paintings 
are  all  by  unknown  artists.  Finally  Egley  did  a  very  fine 

(43)  miniature  of  her. 

Portraits  of  John  Hiley  Addington  and  his  family. 

All  these  are  copies  painted  by  Miss  Booth,  a  friend  of  the 
Addingtons.  The  whereabouts  of  the  originals  is  not  known. 
These  paintings  are  all  in  the  possession  of  H.  Hoskyns, 
Esquire,  of  North  Perrott  Manor,  Crewkeme,  Somerset, 
and  were  bequeathed  to  the  Hoskyns  family  by  Mary 
Addington,  the  sister  of  Henry  Unwin  Addington. 

(44)  There  are  a  pair  of  portraits,  head  and  shoulders,  showing 

(45)  John  Hiley  and  his  wife  Mary  Unwin.  A  three-quarter 

(46)  length  portrait  exists  of  HaviUand  John,  their  son,  and  was 
painted  when  he  was  a  child  of  about  ten.  Their  younger  son, 

(47)  Henry  Unwin,  was  depicted  when  he  was  about  six.  Finally 

(48)  a  picture  exists  of  HaviUand  John  with  his  sister  Mary. 
They  are  shown  as  chUdren  of  about  ten  and  six. 

(49)  A  smaU  head  and  shoulders  in  oUs  of  Henry  Unwin  Addington 
exists.  This  was  painted  when  he  was  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  but  the  artist  is  unknown. 

Mary  Anne  Addington,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  First 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  was  an  accompUshed  miniaturist. 
There  are  two  charming  examples  of  her  work  stiU  in 

(50)  existence.  One  is  caUed  “  Peepbo  ”  and  shows  Frances 
Ursula  PeUew,  her  young  niece,  and  it  was  painted  in  1822. 

(51)  The  second  is  caUed  “  No  thank  Ye  ”  and  is  of  another  of  her 
young  nieces,  Georgina  Susan  PeUew  and  was  painted  in  1825. 

There  are  other  pictures  of  considerable  interest  which  the 
famUy  still  possess.  The  Addington  famUy  have  two  engravings  of 
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Sir  William  Addington  (1727-1810).  One  of  these  is  taken  from  a 
portrait  of  him  by  W.  Peters,  R.A.,  and  this  was  painted  when 
Addington  was  a  young  man.  The  engraving  of  Peters’  picture  is 
dated  1781  and  shows  him  in  uniform  as  a  Major  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Light  Horse  Volunteers.  The  other  is  from  a  portrait  by 
Arthur  Shee,  R.A.,  and  was  executed  about  1790  when  he  was 
an  old  man. 

William  Addington  was  a  vivid  eighteenth-century  character. 
He  began  life  as  a  parson,  but  soon  quitted  that  profession  to 
become  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  16th  Light  Dragoons  (now  the 
16th  Queen’s  Lancers).  After  service  in  Germany  during  the 
Seven  Years  War  he  married  the  wealthy  Miss  Lumley,  natural 
daughter  of  Lord  Scarbrough.  On  leaving  the  Army  he  was 
employed  for  the  next  twenty-eight  years  as  a  Bow  Street  Magis¬ 
trate  and  was  knighted.  He  published  in  1775  “An  Abridgment  of 
Peel’s  Statutes  ”,  which  by  1795  had  run  into  four  editions. 

His  father,  the  Reverend  Charles  Addington,  referred  in  his  will 
to  Doctor  Anthony  Addington  as  “  My  worthy  friend  and  cousin  ” 
and  he  left  Henry  Addington  and  his  sisters  £500  each.  Though 
bearing  the  same  name,  neither  the  Reverend  Charles  nor  his 
son  Sir  William  Addington  appear  to  be  related  to  Doctor  Anthony 
Addington. 


The  oldest  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Addington  family 
has  a  long  and  interesting  history.  It  shows  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  I.  The  Surveyor  of  the  Queen’s 
pictures  wrote,  in  June  1958,  about  this  portrait  :  “  It  was 
commissioned  by  Charles  I,  probably  about  1627,  from  the 
painter  Daniel  Mytens  who  had  worked  at  the  English  court 
for  about  ten  years.  In  order  to  achieve  an  accurate  likeness 
of  the  king’s  dead  brother,  M5^ens  used  the  big  miniature  by 
Isaac  Oliver  done  in  1610  which  was  then  in  King  Charles’ 
possession  and  is  now  at  Windsor  Castle.  Among  the 
payments  to  Mytens  by  the  Crown  appears  one  in  July  1628 
for  £15  for  a  portrait  described  as  ‘  Prince  Henry  with  a 
prospect  ’.  This  could  be  your  picture  and  I  know  of  no 
other  candidate  for  that  bill.  I  think  one  could  legitimately 
describe  the  little  landscape  as  a  ‘  prospect  ’. 


It  was  hung  by  Charles  I  in  his  Bed  Chamber  at  White¬ 
hall  and  this  is  how  it  is  described  in  the  king’s  own  catalogue : 
‘  done  by  Da  :  Item  the  picture  of  the  Kings  eldest 
niell  Mitins  Brother  =  Prince  Henrie  in  Armoure 

after  Isaack  to  the  Shouldrs  Soe  bigg  as  the  hfe. 

OUivrs  Peece  In  a  black  Ebbone  frame.’ 
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At  the  time  when  all  the  king’s  possessions  were  put  up 
for  sale  after  his  execution  it  was  valued  at  £6  and  was  sold 
to  R.  Houghton,  6th  October,  1651.  It  was,  however, 
recovered  at  the  Restoration  and  hung  apparently  by 
Charles  II  once  more  in  the  King’s  Bed  Chamber.  There¬ 
after  it  is  recorded  from  1697  onwards  at  Kensington,  but 
the  attribution  varies  in  our  inventories  of  the  later  periods 
between  Van  Somer  and  Cornelius  Johnson.  That  I  suppose 
is  why  the  tradition  in  your  family  is  that  the  picture  is  by 
Johnson.  Finally  it  was  sent  from  the  Upper  Library,  which 
I  presume  was  in  Buckingham  House,  to  Mr.  Addington, 
10th  February,  1804.” 

(2)  A  very  fine  miniature  of  George  III  by  Grimaldi,  the  great 
miniaturist,  was  presented,  together  with  the  picture  by 
Mytens,  to  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  by  George  III. 

(3)  On  loan  to  the  Swindon  Corporation  is  a  portrait  of  the 
and  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 

(4)  India,  by  Lawrence.  Also  on  loan  to  Swindon  is  a  portrait 
by  Richard  Brompton  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  which  he 
presented  to  Dr.  Anthony  Addington. 

(5)  The  family  has  a  copy  of  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  the  First 

Viscount  Exmouth. 

(6)  A  painting  of  the  Hon.  George  Pellew,  d.d.,  dated  1820, 
is  owned  by  the  family. 

The  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  left,  in  his  will,  a  portrait  of 
George  III  and  one  of  his  Queen  Caroline  to  Lord  Powis,  whose 
descendants  still  possess  the  paintings.  They  are  by  Beechey  and 
had  been  presented  to  the  Viscount  Sidmouth  by  George  III. 

Finally,  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  gave  a  portrait  of  his  friend 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  the  United  Services  Club,  Pall  Mall,  probably 
at  the  time  the  Club  was  founded,  and  it  still  hangs  on  the  walls  of 
this  Club. 
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At  the  time  when  all  the  king’s  possessions  were  put  up 
for  sale  after  his  execution  it  was  valued  at  £6  and  was  sold 
to  R.  Houghton,  6th  October,  1651.  It  was,  however, 
recovered  at  the  Restoration  and  hung  apparently  by 
Charles  II  once  more  in  the  King’s  Bed  Chamber.  There¬ 
after  it  is  recorded  from  1697  onwards  at  Kensington,  but 
the  attribution  varies  in  our  inventories  of  the  later  periods 
between  Van  Somer  and  Cornelius  Johnson.  That  I  suppose 
is  why  the  tradition  in  your  family  is  that  the  picture  is  by 
Johnson.  Finally  it  was  sent  from  the  Upper  Library,  which 
I  presume  was  in  Buckingham  House,  to  Mr.  Addington, 
10th  February,  1804.” 

(2)  A  very  fine  miniature  of  George  III  by  Grimaldi,  the  great 
miniaturist,  was  presented,  together  with  the  picture  by 
Mytens,  to  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  by  George  III. 

(3)  On  loan  to  the  Swindon  Corporation  is  a  portrait  of  the 
and  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 

(4)  India,  by  Lawrence.  Also  on  loan  to  Swindon  is  a  portrait 
by  Richard  Brompton  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  which  he 
presented  to  Dr.  Anthony  Addington. 

(5)  The  family  has  a  copy  of  Lawrence’s  portrait  of  the  First 
Viscount  Exmouth. 

(6)  A  painting  of  the  Hon.  George  Pellew,  d.d.,  dated  1820, 
is  owned  by  the  family. 

The  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  left,  in  his  will,  a  portrait  of 
George  III  and  one  of  his  Queen  Caroline  to  Lord  Powis,  whose 
descendants  still  possess  the  paintings.  They  are  by  Beechey  and 
had  been  presented  to  the  Viscount  Sidmouth  by  George  III. 

Finally,  the  First  Viscount  Sidmouth  gave  a  portrait  of  his  friend 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  the  United  Services  Club,  Pall  Mall,  probably 
at  the  time  the  Club  was  founded,  and  it  still  hangs  on  the  walls  of 
this  Club. 


Twilliaro  Addington  (1351,  witnessed  a  Deed  in  Public  Record  Office) 

(, William  Addington,  married  Katherine,  daur.  and  heiress  of  Simon  de  Pirryc. 
Thomas  Addington,  son  of  above  (1401,  Deed  in  Public  Record  Office). 

Alice  Addington. 

Richard  Addington,  son  of  Alice  (1431,  Deed  in  Public  Record  Office). 

{William  Addington  (mentioned  in  Deed  in  Public  Record  Office,  1447). 
William  Addington  (mentioned  in  Deed  in  Northants  Record  Office,  1459). 
John  Addington  (1473,  Deed  in  Northants  Record  Office). 


John  Addington  of  Blackwell 
End,  East  Pury  or  Potters  Pury, 
Northants.  Will  proved  1514 
in  Northampton  Archdeaconry 
Court. 


Richard  Addington,  eldest  son, 
mentd.  in  his  father’s  will.  Dead 


Elizabeth,  daur.  and  heiress  of 
William  Catesby.  Mentd.  in 
several  Deeds  in  P.R.O. 


“T” 


Alice.  Will  proved  in  North¬ 
ampton  Archdeaconry  Coun 
1515. 


Ralph  Addington,  4  th  son,  of 
Potters  Pury,  a  Yeoman-Forester 
in  Whittlebury  Forest  1523. 
Will  proved  Northampton  Arch¬ 
deaconry  Court  1542 
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Henry  Addington,  Yeoman,  of 
Potterspury,  mentd.  in  grand¬ 
father's  will,  and  several  Deeds 
in  P.R.O.  Will  proved  North¬ 
ampton  Archdeaconry  Court 
1551. 


1.  A  daughter  of  Henry  Rookes  of 
Stony  Stratford. 


2.  Ann,  elder  daur.  of  John  and 
Alice  Browne  of  Yardlcy  Gobion. 


John  Addington,  mentd.  in  his 
father's  will.  Of  Potterspury. 


T 


From  whom  descended 
Addingtons  of  Ponersputy,  who 
became  extinct  there  in  1758. 


Luce,  mentd.  in  her  father-in- 
law’s  will.  Her  will  proved 
Northampton  Archdeaconry 
Court  1577. 
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Robert  Addington,  2nd  son,  of 
The  Whyn  House,  Blackwell 
End,  Ponerspury,  Husbandman. 
Will  proved  Northampton  Arch¬ 
deaconry  Court  1555. 


Elizabeth,  mentd. 
will. 


John  the  elder,  2nd  son,  of 
Olney,  Bucks 


John  the  younger 
of  Weston,  .Ird  son. 


William,  of  Grafton  Regis, 
Northants. 


Three  daughters. 


r 

Ralph  Addington,  eldest  son, 
mentd.  in  parents'  wills,  buried  at 
Finmere,  Oxon.,  1592,  from 
whom  descended  the  Finmere 
and  Chetwode  families. 
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William  Addington,  3rd  son,  — 
mentd.  in  parents’  wills.  Buried 
Fringford,  Will  proved  1600, 
Oxford  Consistory  Court. 


Margery,  mentd.  in  father-in- 
law’s  will.  Died  at  Fringford, 
Oxon.  Will  proved  1580  in 
Oxford  Consistory  Court. 


2ndly  William  Reve  (Reeve)  of 
Fringford,  Oxon.  Mentd.  in 
Margery's  will. 


William  of  Yardlcy  Gobion. 


Richard  of  Potterspury. 


Three  daughters. 


Katherine,  daur.  of  Hugh 
Humfrey  of  Fringford.  Died 
1618. 


1 

Henry  Addington,  5th  son,  of  — —  Doroi 

Frin{^ord  afsd.  Mentd.  in  wills  [~ 
of  parents  and  brother  William.  | 

His  wiU  proved  1610  Oxon. 

Three  daughters. 


Henry  Addington,  mentd.  in 
father’s  will,  buried  at  Fringford 
1676,  “  an  aged  man  ” 


A  daur.  of  Henry  Watson  of 
Hcthe,  Oxon.  Will  proved 
1622,  Oxon. 


William  Addington,  younger  son, 
mentd.  in  father’s  will. 
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Alice. 


William  Addington,  eldest  son,  ___ 
bapt.  Fringford  1607.  Buried  T~ 
there.  WiU  proved  6  December 
1680,  Oxon. 


Christian,  eldest  daur.  of  Rev. 
Robl.  Sharrock  of  Adsiock, 
Bucks.  Born  1624  at  Drayton 
Parslow,  Bucks.  Mar.  at  Adstock 
1655.  Buried  Fringford  1693. 


Robert,  of  Oddington,  died  1700. 


Richard,  of  Newton  PurceU,  died 
1705. 


John,  buried  Fringford  1695. 


Henry  Junior, 
Fringford. 


died  1671,  of 


Ann,  married  —  Kichards,  died 
1698. 


Eight  other  children  baptised  at 
Fringford. 


WiUiam  Addington,  eldest  son, 
bapt.  Fringford  1656.  Matric. 
New  College,  Oxford,  1674. 


Robert  Addington,  2nd  son, 
bapt.  Fringford  1657.  Buried 
there  1698,  leaving  no  issue. 
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Isily  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Hcniy  _  Henry  Addington,  gentleman, 


Markham,  gentleman,  of  Tinge 
wick,  Bucks.  Married  at  Fring¬ 
ford  169b.  Buried  there  1702. 


3rd  son,  bapt.  at  Fringford  1659. 
Buried  there  1729.  Mentd.  in 
father’s  will.  His  wiU  proved 
1730,  P.C.C.  M.l.  at  Fringford. 


_  2ndly  Elizabeth,  eldest  daur  of 
Anthony  and  Joanna  Watts  of 
Sulgrave,  Northants.  Married  at 
Newton  PurceU  1703.  Buried  at 
Fringford  1 74(>,  aged  76.  M.l  at 
Fringford. 


Richard  Addington,  bapt.  at 
Fringford  afsd  15  April  1697  and 
there  buried  25  February  1698. 


Henry  Addington,  bapt.  at 
Frin^oid  afsd  15  February  and 
there  buried  18  March  1698. 


Alice,  bapt.  lat  Fringford  afsd 
18  April  170(i  and  there  buried 
25  October  1703. 
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Anthony  Addington  of  Fringford 
afsd  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Up 
Ottcry  and  Rowridge,  both  Co. 
Devon,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Trinity 
Coll.),  bom  29  November  1713, 

at.  at  Fringford  13  December 
i-  Mentd.  in  his  father’s  will 
1729.  Died  22  March  1796,  aged 
76,  buried  at  Fringford.  M.l. 
there. 


Judith  =  G.  Thonger. 


AUcc  lor  Anne)  =  R.  Day. 


Istly 

Ursula  Mary,  daur.  and  coheir  of 
Leonard  Hammond  of  Cheam, 
Co.  Surrey.  Married  there  19 
September  1781.  Died  at  Baker 
Street,  Co.  London,  23  Jtme, 
1811.  Buried  Mortlake  Church. 
M.l.  there. 
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Henry  Addington,  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,  bom  at  Bed¬ 
ford  Row,  London,  30  May 
1757,  M.P.  for  Devizes  1784, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  (Com¬ 
mons  1789,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  1801.  Held  the 
Offices  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and 
Home  Secretary.  Created  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth  of  Sidmouth, 
Co.  Devon,  22  January  I.S05. 
Died  15  February  I.S44,  buried 
at  Mortlake,  Co.  Surrey,  23  same 
month. 


indly 

Marianne,  only  daur.  and  heir  of 
WiUiam,  Lord  StoweU  and  relict 
of  Thomas  Townsend  of  Hon- 
mgton,  Co.  Warwick.  Married  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
29  July  1823.  Died  S.P.  at 
Mortlake,  Co.  Surrey,  26  April 
1842,  aged  60,  buried  at  Sorming, 
Co.  Berks. 


Mary,  daur.  and  heir  of  Havilsnd 
John  Hiley  of  Reading,  Co. 
Berks,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders. 
Married  at  Reading  22  Septem¬ 
ber  1745,  died  7  November  1778, 
aged  56,  buried  at  Fringford. 
M.l.  there. 


Ann,  bapt.  at  Fringford  afsd 
29  August  1704.  Died  unmd. 
26  March  1775,  aged  71,  buried 
at  Fringford.  M.l.  there. 


WiUiam  Addington- 
bapt.  at  Fringford  .16  Mar.  1767 
and  there  buried  M.l. 


Elizabeth,  bapt.  at  Fringford 
7  November  1709  and  there 
buried  M.l. 


Joanna,  died  unmd.  10  August 
1775,  aged  66,  buried  at  Fring¬ 
ford  16  same  month  M.l. 


John  Hiley  Addington  of  Lang¬ 
ford,  Co.  Somerset,  a  member 
of  H.M.’s  Privy  Council,  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Parliament  for  Har¬ 
wich.  Died  at  Langford  Court, 
Co.  Somerset,  11  June  1818. 
Bom  1759.  Buried  Burrington 
Co.  Somerset.  M.l.  there. 


Mary,  daur.  of  Henry  Unwin, 
married  at  Stock,  Co.  Essex, 
25  October  1785.  Died  2 
September  1833. 


Mary,  bapt.  at  Reading  afsd  24 
June  1746  and  there  buried 
13  September  following. 


Ann,  bapt.  at  Reading  afsd  6 
November  1747.  Married  2  June 
1770  to  WilUam  Goodenough. 


Eleanor,  bapt.  at  Reading  afsd 
1  July  1749.  Married  1  August 
1771  to  Richard  Sutton. 


Elizabeth,  married  at  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  1 
August  1782  to  WiUiam  Hoskyns 
of  North  Perrot,  Co.  Somerset. 


Haviland  John  Addington  of 
Langford  Court,  Burrington, 
Som.,  no  details.  Died  there 
abt.  1857  unm.  and  there  buried. 


Henry  Unwin  Addington,  bom 
1791.  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid  30  June  1829.  Died  at 
Eaton  Place,  London,  6  March 
1870,  aged  79.  No  children. 
Married  Eleanour  BuckneU 
Estcourt  10  November  1836.  She 
died  17  October  1877. 


Mary,  bom  1789,  died  unm.  at 
Bath  1  November  1880,  aged  91. 


Charlotte,  youngest  daur.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  Reading  afsd  1  August 
1788  Charles  Bragge  of  Reading 
and  Lydney  Park,  Co-  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple 
who  by  Royal  Licence  dated 
11  May  1804  under  the  terms  of 
the  wiU  of  his  maternal  uncle 
Poole  Bathurst  of  Lydney  Park 
dated  25  February  1792  took  the 
surname  and  Arms  of  Bathurst 
only. 


Henry  Addington  of  Richmond 
Park,  Co.  Suirey,  bom  30 
September  1786,  bapt.  at  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  3  March 
1787.  Appointed  Oerk  of  the 
PeUs  in  England  July  1802. 
Buried  at  Mortlake  afsd  6 
August  1823. 


Charles,  bom  1789,  died 
infant  20  August  1789. 
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William  Leonard  Addington, 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  Clerk  in 
Holy  Orders,  bom  13  November 
17’H,  bapt.  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  1  June  1795. 
Succeeded  his  father  as  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth  1844.  Took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  11 
June,  1844.  Died  at  Albury,  Co, 
Surrey,  25  March  1864,  aged  69, 
and  there  buried  31  same  month. 


Mary  Ursula,  bora  at  White 
Lodge,  Richmond  Park,  Co. 
Surrey,  3  February  1821.  Mar¬ 
ried  at  Albury  afsd  15  March 
1841  to  Charles  Miles  Seton. 
Died  in  London  1 1  October  1 899. 


Edward  Addington,  bom  in 

London  28  March  1635.  Died 
at  Albury  afsd  17  July  1851. 
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Henry  Estcourt  Addington,  born 

17  February  1823,  bapt.  at 
Mortlake  afsd  21  May  foUg. 
Died  at  Albury  afsd  21  January 
1847  aged  24  and  there  buried 
25  same  month.  Lieut.,  Rifle 
Brigade. 


Mary,  daur.  of  John  Young, 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  Rector  of 
Thorpe  Malsor,  Co.  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Married  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  26  April  1820. 
Died  at  Bath,  Co.  Somerset, 
17  January  1894,  aged  99. 


Mary  Ann  Ursula,  died  at 
Brighton,  Co.  Sussex,  24  Decem¬ 
ber  1847,  aged  65. 


2.  I 

Frances,  married  20  June  1820 
The  Hon.  and  Very  Revd. 
George  PelJcw,  Dean  of  Norwich 
(who  died  at  Great  Chart,  Co. 
Kent,  13  October  1866).  She 
died  at  Newbury,  Co.  Berks, 
27  February  1870. 


Charlotte,  married  at  Mortlake 
afsd  2  May  1838  Horace  Gore 
Currey,  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders, 
and  died  at  Sevenoaks,  Co.  Kent, 
12  February  1870. 


Henrietta,  married  16  January 
1838  Thomas  Barker  Wall,  Capt. 
in  ffie  Army  of  the  staff  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  and  died  at  Crew- 
kerne,  Co.  Somerset,  12  August, 
1868,  aged  68. 
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2. 

William  Wells  Addington,  Vis-  — 
count  Sidmouth,  of  Up  Ottcry  "" 
Manor  afsd  and  of  Eaton  Place 
in  the  City  of  Westminster, 
Lieut.  Royal  Navy.  In  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace  for  Co’s 
Devon  and  Somerset,  Deputy 
Lieut.  Co.  Devon,  M.P.  for 
Devizes  1863-4.  Born  at  Rick- 
manswoTtb,  Co.  Hertford,  25 
March  1824  and  there  bapt. 

17  June  follg.  Succeeded  his 
father  as  Viscount  1864.  Died  at 
Bournemouth,  Co.  Southamp¬ 
ton,  28  October  1913,  aged  89. 
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Gerald  Anthony  Peliew  Bagnall  —  Ethel  Mary,  only  daur.  of  Louis 
Ajj  \t:  Charles  Henry  Tonge,  of  High¬ 

way,  Co.  Wilts,  and  Stone  House. 
Newbury,  afsd.  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  Married  at  Brimp- 
ton,  Co.  Berks,  27  July  1881. 
Died  at  Sidmouth  18  December 
1954,  and  buried  at  Up  Ottcry 
afsd. 


Addington,  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
of  Up  Ottcry  Manor  afsd,  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Co. 
Devon,  bom  at  Up  Ottcry 
Manor  29  November  1854. 
Succeeded  his  father  as  Viscount 
Sidmeuth  1913.  Died  at  Up 
Ottcry  afsd  25  March  1915  and 
there  buried. 


2.  I 

Herbert  Hiley  Stafford  Adding¬ 
ton,  Capt.  Royal  Fusiliers,  bom 
at  Torquay,  Co.  Devon,  12 
March  1859.  Died  in  New 
Zealand  23  April  1943. 


Georgians  Susan,  cider  daur.  of 
the  Hon.  and  Very  Revd.  George 
Pcllew,  Dean  of  Norwich,  D.D. 
of  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Corpus  Christi  Coll.).  Married 
at  Norwich  Cathedral  29  Septem¬ 
ber  1848.  Died  at  Up  Ottery 
Manor  afsd  2  January  1896. 


Louisa  Charlotte,  bom  14  May 
1 823  at  Rickmansworth  afsd. 
Died  30  December  1899  in 
Edinburgh. 


Leonard  Allen  Addington,  Major 
Royal  Artillery,  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  Co.  Devon.  Bom  at 
Clapham,  Co.  Surrey,  11  May 
lS2s.  DiedatRaddylTeWhimplc, 
Co.  Devon,  4  June,  1888.  Buried 
Up  Ottery  afsd. 


Laetitia  Anne,  3rd  daur.  of 
Erving  Clark  of  Efford  Manor 
Co.  Devon.  Married  at  Egg 
Buckland,  Co.  Devon,  16  July 
1853.  Died  at  RadclylTe 
Whimple  afsd  12  May  1889, 
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Hiley  Robert  Addington,  Lieut. 
74th  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
Bom  at  Grove  House,  Clapham, 
Co.  Surrey,  4  April  1830.  Killed 
in  action  at  Delhi.  India,  11  May 
1857.  M.l.  Up  Ottery  afsd. 


Charles  John  Addington,  Major-* 
General  in  the  Army  (38th  Foot). 
Born  at  Clapham  aftd  17  March 
1832.  Died  S.P.  at  Shipley,  Co. 
Derby,  11  September  1903. 


sNellie  Hindmarsh,  2nd  daur.  of 
Alfred  Millet  Mundy  of  Shipley 
Hall,  Co.  Derby.  Married  at 
Cotmanhay,  Co.  Derby,  5 
August  1862.  Died  at  Windsor 
27  June  1912. 


Caroline  Penelope,  bom  at  Qap- 
ham  afsd  16  May  1833.  Mamed 
at  Albury  afsd  1 5  September 
1853  Newdigate  Burn,  and  died 
there  19  December  1923. 


Frances  Sophia,  bom  at  Albury 
afsd  II  September  1837.  Mar¬ 
ried  there  19  September  1861 
David  Scott  Dickson  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Living  1926. 


Eliza  Anne,  bom  at  Albury 
afsd  18  September  1839.  Died 
unmd.  at  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  buried  at  Albury  6  July 
1916.  ' 
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Harold  William  Addington,  Constance,  daur.  of  Adolphus 


Colonel  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
bom  at  Dover,  Co.  Kent,  24 
May  1860.  Died  at  Sidmouth 
27  December  1941  and  buried  at 
Up  Ottery  afsd. 


Clairmonte  of  Lakilands,  Nova 
Scotia.  Married  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Landour,  India,  20  September 
1887.  Died  Camberley  31  May 
1955. 


Francis  Charles  Bathurst 
Addington,  Captain  Royal  Navy, 
bora  at  Up  Ottery  afsd,  14 
June  1861.  Died  unmd.  at 
Plymouth,  Co.  Devon,  12 
February  1905,  buried  Up  Ottery 
afsd. 


Alice  Mary,  bom  at  Up  Ottcry 
afsd  7  July  1849.  Married  at 
St.  Peter’s,  Bournemouth,  afsd 
6  March  18‘M  James  Johnstone 
Bevan  of  Northgate  House,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  Co.  Suffolk  (who 
died  there  S.P.  S  November 
1898,  aged  86).  Died  at  Bouine- 
mouth  15  September  1929. 
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Ursula  Georgiana,  born  at  Hcavi- 
tree,  Co.  Devon,  4  November 
1850.  Married  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge,  12  February  1879 
Francis  John  Hclyar  of  Bath, 
Co.  Somerset  (who  died  there 
9  December  1918,  aged  94). 
Died  at  Bournemouth  15  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  buried  Lansdowne 
Cemetery  Bath. 
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Eveline,  bora  at  Heaviirec  afsd 
21  March  1852.  Married  at  Up 
Ottcry  afsd  15  September  1873. 
Francis  Arkwright  of  Overton, 
Marion,  New  Zealand  and 
Bournemouth  afsd.  Died  at 
Bournemouth  25  July  1SH4  and 
there  buried. 


Mabel,  married  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge,  30  Oaober  1879, 
Sir  Archibald  Ernest  Orr-Ewing, 
Baronet.  Died  at  Bournemouth 
30  .March  1942  and  cremated. 


Gertrude  Rose,  born  at  Up 
Ottery  afsd  4  March  1856.  Died 
at  Great  Chart,  Co.  Kent,  30 
May  1858.  M.l.  Up  Ottcrv 
Church. 
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Gerald  WiUiam  Addington,  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth,  of  Up  Ottery 
Manor  afsd  and  Erleigh  Court, 
Reading,  Co.  Berks.,  Captain 
The  Devonshire  Regiment 
(Territorial)  Reserve  of  Officers. 
In  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  Co.  Devon.  Born  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
19  August  18f<2.  Succeeded  ffis 
father  as  Viscount  Sidmouth 
1915.  Died  at  Up  Ottery  3  April 
1953  and  there  buried. 


Mary  Murdoch,  only  daur;  of 
Sir  Donald  Campbell  Johnstone, 
Chief  Judge,  Lahore,  Punjab, 
India.  Married  at  Simla,  India, 
2  October  1915. 


2.  I 

Raymond  Anthony  Addington, 
Major  Indian  Army,  born  at 
Marton  afsd  24  January  1887. 
Succeeded  his  brother  as  (>th 
Viscount  Sidmouth  in  19.S.t. 


Gladys  Mary  Dever,  daur.  of 
Thomas  Francis  Hughes  of  the 
Chinese  Customs.  Married  at 
the  Brompton  Oratory,  London, 
26  August  1913. 


Uisula  Mary,  bom  12  September 
18S4,  bapt.  at  Tutu  Totara,  New 
Zeal^d.  Married  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Up  Ottcry,  afsd  3  November 
1W9  James  Hope  Wallace  of 
Feaiherstone  Castle,  Co.  North¬ 
umberland,  Lieut.  Northumber¬ 
land  Fusiliers,  killed  in  action 
in  France  15  September  1917. 


Marjorie  Ruth,  bom  22  March 
1889,  bapt.  at  Tutu  Totara  afsd. 
Married  at  St.  Thomas  Mount, 
Madras,  India,  26  October  19U) 
Oscar  Mark  Harris,  Colonel 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order. 


I 


I 


John  Tonge  Anthony  Peliew 
Addington,  born  at  Bangalore, 
India,  3  October  1914.  Scholar 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
M.A.  Married  Barbara  Mary, 
2nd  daur.  of  Bernard  Rochford, 
of  Rosemount,  Sunningdale,  on 
20  January  1946  at  St.  James’, 
Spanish  Place,  London. 


Hiley  William  Dever  Addington, 
bora  at  Jhansi,  India,  31  Octo- 
bet,  1917.  Lieut.-Comdr.  Royal 
Navy.  Married  Brenda  Swanney 
Wallace,  2nd  daur.  of  Dr.  R.  C. 
Wallace,  Principal  of  (Queen’s 
Univetsity,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
on  15  December  1942  at  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  Kingston. 


Raymond  Thomas  Casamajor 
Addington,  bom  at  Quetta, 
India,  27  January  1919.  Major 
Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Military 
Cross.  Married  Vironique,  2nd 
daur.  of  Emile  Wirtz  of  Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


^  I 

Gurth  Louis  Francis  Addington, 
born  at  Jhansi  afsd  26  February 
1920.  Served  in  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  Bomber  Command,  as 
Flying  Officer  from  1941  to  1946 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Married  Patience  Travers,  daur. 
of  Colonel  Travers,  10  May  19.56. 


5. 

Leslie  Richard  Bagnall  Adding¬ 
ton,  bora  at  Srinagar,  Kashmir, 
India,  20  S^tember  1923.  Com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
22  May  1943.  Married  Anne, 
daur.  of  Captain  Hume,  25  June 
1955i 


I 


6.  1 

Raleigh  Hugh  Leonard  Adding¬ 
ton,  born  at  Exeter,  Co.  Devon, 
4  April  1926,  Served  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade  l‘•>44  to  1948.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  Ordained 
Brompton  Oratory  11  March 
19.55. 


■■  1 

Prudence  Mary,  born  at  Banga¬ 
lore  afsd  1 1  June  1916.  Married 
Hugo  Edward  Forbes  Tweedie 
at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Alexandria,  Egypt,  1  lulv 

1939.  /K  ,  j  , 


Mary  Octavia,  bom  at  Trull,  Co. 
Somerset.  17  April  1927.  Mar¬ 
ried  David  Leeming. 


Elizabeth  Clare,  bom  at  Trull 
afsd  4  August  1928. 


I 


Christopher  John,  born  at  Ascot, 
10  April  1941  Sunningdale. 


Veronica,  bom  at  Mombasa, 
Kenya,  9  November  1944. 


Susan  Barbara,  bom  at 
Kenya,  17  December  1945. 


Jeremy  Francis,  born  at  Kam¬ 
pala,  Uganda,  29  July  1947. 


Janet,  bom  at  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
4  Oct.  1949. 


Pauline,  bom  at  Nairobi  Kenya 
18  March  1951. 


Mary,  .bora  at  Chalfonc  St.  Giles, 
29  June  1956 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  WILL  OF  MARGERY  REEVE  OF  FRINGFORD,  DATED  1580. 
MS.  Wilhj  Oxon.i  55.  Will  proved  in  Archdeacon's  Court  {Oxford). 


In  the  name  of  God  amen  I  Margery  Reeve  of  Fryngford  sicke  in  body 
but  of  perfect  memorie  I  prayse  God  for  it,  et,  do  make  and  ordayne  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  following,  et. 

Fyrst  I  geve  and  bequeth  my  sole  to  Jesus  Christe  the  sonne  of  the  lyvynge 
God,  the  only  saviour  and  redeemer  of  the  same,  and  I  will  that  my  body  be 
burryed  in  the  Church  of  Fryngford  next  imto  the  place  where  William  Reve 
my  late  husband  was  buryed.  Item  I  geve  unto  the  Mother  Churche  of  Oxford 
iiiid.  Item  I  geve  and  bequeth  imto  William  oddington^  the  sonn  of  Rafe 
oddington  my  eldest  sonne  xxs  to  be  payed  unto  the  said  Wm  oddington  when 
he  shall  be  x  yeares  old.  Item  I  geve  and  bequeath  imto  Elizabeth  Oddington 
the  daugter  of  the  afforesaid  R^ffe  vi£.  xiiis.  iiiid.  to  be  del3rveryd  and  payd 
imto  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  whenas  she  shalbe  of  the  ayge  of  xvteen  yeares, 
and  3^  hyt  shall  happune  the  sayd  Elizabeth  to  dye  before  she  do  accomplishe 
the  full  tearme  of  xv  yeares  then  my  will  is  ye  vi£.  xiiis.  iiiid.  be  geven  unto 
William  Oddington  the  sune  of  the  aforesayd  Rafe  oddyngton  if  he  then  shall 
be  lyv3mge.  Item  I  will  that  William  odington  and  Henry  oddyngton  whom  I 
make  and  ordayne  my  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  to  delyver 
unto  Rafe  oddington  my  eldest  sonn  all  sutche  evidences  and  wryt3mges  that 
specifi  and  are  appertaynynge  to  the  Whyght  Howse  in  Blackwell  yend  in  the 
parishe  of  Potterpirrye  in  the  Counti  of  Northe  hampton.  Item  I  will  that  my 
executors  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  as  often  as  the  aforesayd  Rafe  Oddington 
sh^  have  nede  eyther  of  bred  corn  or  malt  to  delyver  unto  the  afforesayd  Rafe 
odington  sufficiente  for  hys  howse  kepyng  betwyxt  the  t3nne  of  my  buriaU 
and  Ae  tyme  of  harvest  then  next  yendyng  so  that  his  expences  in  howse 
kep3ring  be  reasonable  for  his  callyng.  All  the  rest  of  my  goodes  I  give  unto 
my  executors  my  dettes  legaces  and  funerall  pd.  and  t^y  [undecipherable}. 
Item  I  do  orda3me  my  Cosen  John  Newnton  and  William  Mecocke  my  overseers 
unto  whom  I  geve  vis  viiid  a  pece.  In  witnes  thereof  I  have  caused  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  to  be  wTytten  the  8th  day  of  May  in  the  xxiith  yere  of  the 
rayne  of  our  most  dreed  soveraigne  lady  queene  Elizabethe  and  del3rverd 
up  to  the  exec,  in  the  presence  of  me  William  We3rman  the  wryter  of  the  same. 

4*  Gerge  Calloway. 


1.  EDITOR'S  NOTE. —  The  difference  in  spelling  of  the  family  name  can  be 
accounted  for  by  its  pronunciation  in  the  Oxfordshire  dialect. 
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APPENDIX  B 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  SOME  MAJOR  EVENTS 

(chiefly  relating  to  the  career  of  Henry  Addington, 
First  Viscount  Sidmouth). 


1775-83 

1783-1801 

1789 

1793 

1795 


1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 


1801-04 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804-06 

1805 


1806 

1806- 07 

1806 

1807 

1807- 09 

1807 

1809 

1809-12 

1812 

1812-27 

1812 

1814 

1815 
1817 

1819 

1820 
1822 
1823 
1829 
1832 
1854-6 
1857-8 


American  War  of  Independence. 

First  Ministry  of  William  Pitt. 

Reginning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and  France. 

Formation  of  First  Coahtion  against  France. 

Triple  Alliance  of  Britain,  Austria  and  Russia  formed  against 
France. 

Failure  of  British  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay. 

Unsuccessful  French  landing  in  Ireland. 

Collapse  of  First  Coalition  after  French  successes  on  land.  Britain 
stands  alone  against  France. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

Battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  destroys  the  French  fleet  in  Eg^t. 
Formation  of  Second  Coalition  of  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia  against  France.  Napoleon  seizes  power  in  France. 

Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  and  collapse 
of  Second  Coalition. 

Addington’s  Ministry. 

Battle  of  Copenhagen,  Nelson  defeats  the  Danes. 

Peace  of  Amiens. 

Renewal  of  war  between  Britain  and  France. 

Pitt’s  Second  Ministry. 

Formation  of  Third  Coalition  of  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Sweden. 

Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  collapse  of  Austria  and 
breakdown  of  Third  Coalition. 

Death  of  Pitt. 

Minist^  of  All  the  Talents.  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Grenville, 
Foreign  Secretary,  Fox. 

Death  of  Fox. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

Duke  of  Portland’s  Ministry.  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
Perceval.  Foreign  Secretary,  Canning. 

Bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

Retreat  to  Corunna  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Perceval’s  Ministry. 

Assassination  of  Perceval. 

Earl  of  Liverpool’s  IVIinistry. 

Luddite  disturbances. 

Allied  invasion  of  France.  Napoleon  bamshed  to  Elba. 

Battle  of  Waterloo. 

March  of  the  Blanketeers,  the  Pentrich  Rising  and  Suspension  of 
Habeas  Corpus. 

“Massacre  of  Peterloo”.  Six  Acts  passed.  ry.  .  ,,, 

Death  of  George  HI.  Cato  Street  Conspiracy.  “  Queen  s  Tnal  . 
Peel  replaces  Sidmouth  as  Home  Secretary.  Suicide  of  Castlereagh. 
Monroe  Doctrine  promulgated. 

Cathohc  Emancipation  Act. 

Reform  Act  passed. 

Crimean  War. 

Indian  Mutiny. 
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Evck  •  Pitt  versus  Fox,  Father  and  Son.  London  1950. 

Macaulay  :  Essay  on  Pitt  in  8th— 10th  editions  of  Encyclopaedia 

♦F^uSd^lSse  :  William  Pitt  and  the  National  Revival.  London  1911. 

♦ _ William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War.  London  1911. 

“  O  ”  Roseberry  :  William  Pitt.  London  1892. 

Stanhope  :  Life  of  Pitt.  4  vols.  London  1861-2. 

Secret  Correspondence  connected  with  Mr.  Pitt  s  remni  to  office  m 
1804,  ed.  Lord  Stanhope.  Spottiswoode  &  Shaw.  London  1852. 

“  O  ”  G.  Tomline  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Pitt.  2  vols.  London  1821. 


“  O  ” 
“  O  ” 


O” 

O” 

O” 


O 


Canning  :  Life— H.  W.  V.  Temperley.  London  1905 

_  The  rise  of  .  .  . — Dorothy  Marshall.  London  1958. 

-  ...  and  his  Friends— J.  Bagot.  London  1909. 

_  .  .  .  and  his  Times— A.  G.  Stapleton.  London  1859. 

Dimdas  :  (Henry,  1st  Viscount  Melville)  Life,  by  H.  Furber. 

1931.  , 

-  Life,  by  C.  Matheson.  London  1933. 

Eldon  :  Public  and  Private  Life  of  ...  by  H.  Twiss. 


London 


O” 

O” 


^  _ _ _  .  -  8  vols.  London 

1844. 

_  Life,  in  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors. 

4th  ed.  London  1856-7.  ,  ^  .  t  j  iqqq 

T  Hookham  Frere  and  his  Friends  :  by  Festmg.  London  1899. 

♦G.  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  Granville  :  Private  Correspondence 
1781-1821,  ed.  Coimtess  Granville.  London  1917. 
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of. 
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“  O  ”  Jenkinson,  2nd  Earl  of  Liverpool  :  Life  and  Administration  of,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  3  vols.  London  1868. 

♦Lord  Liverpool  and  Liberal  Toryism:  W.  R.  Brock.  Cambridge  1941. 
“  O  ”  Malmesbury  :  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  1st  Earl.  Ed.  3rd  Earl. 
4  vols.  London  1844. 

“  O  ”  Spencer  Perceval  :  Life  by  Spencer  Walpole.  London  1874. 

“  O  ”  Rose  :  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  ed.  Leveson  Vernon  Harcomt. 
2  vols.  London  1860. 

“  O  *’  Stewart,  Lord  Castlereagh  :  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  ed. 

Marquess  of  Londonderry.  12  vols.  London  1848-53.  (Useful  for 
Addington*s  Irish  Policy.) 

“  O  ”  R.  Plumer  Ward  :  Political  and  Literary  Life  of ...  by  Phipps.  London 
1850.  (Very  useful  since  it  contains  Ward’s  Diary  from  1809.) 

“  O  ’*  Richard  Marquess  Wellesley  :  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  pub.  by 
R.  R.  Pearce.  3  vols.  London  1846. 

“O’*  -  “Wellesley  Papers”  by  Editor  of  “The  Windham  Papers”, 

2  vols.  London  1914. 

“  O  ”  Wilberforce  :  Life  by  R.  I.  and  S.  W.  Wilberforce.  5  vols.  London 
1838. 

“  O  ”  — --  Corr.  by  R.  I.  and  S.  W.  Wilberforce.  2  vols.  London  1840. 

“  o  ”  —  Private  Papers,  ed.  A.  M.  Wilberforce.  London  1897. 

— -  Life,  by  R.  Coupland.  London  1945. 

All  useful  for  Addington’s  policy  on  Slavery  and  religion. 


Fox,  Grenville  and  their  Circle 

“  O  ”  Creevey  :  The  .  .  .  Papers,  ed.  Maxwell.  London  1904. 

“  O  ”  - -  Life  and  Times  by  J.  Gore.  London  1934. 

“  O  ”  —  “  Creevey  ”  by  J.  Gore.  London  1948. 

“  O  ”  Crewe  Papers  (Windham  Section)  in  Miscellanies  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  Vol.  ix. 

“  O  ”  Elliot  (Gilbert  1st  Earl  Minto)  :  Life  and  Letters  of,  1751-1806,  ed. 
Countess  of  Minto.  London  1874. 

“O”  C.  J.  Fox  :  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of,  by  Ld.  J.  Russell. 
4  vols.  London  1853-7. 

O”  —  Life  and  Times  of . . .  by  Ld.  J.  Russell.  3  vols.  London  1859-66. 
O  H.  R.  Fox  j  3rd  Lord  Holland  :  M.emoirs  of  the  ^Whig  Party  during 
my  Time,  ed.  his  son,  H.  Edward  Lord  PloUand.  2  vols.  London 
1852—4. 

“  O  ”  - — -  Further  Memoirs  1807-21,  ed.  Lord  Stavordale.  London  1905. 
“  O  ”  Ch.  Grenville  :  Correspondence  &c.  1795-1820,  ed.  Leighton  Rachel. 
London  1920. 

“  O  ”  Grenville  (R.  P.  Duke  of  Buckingham)  :  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  III.  4  vols.  London  1853-5. 

“  O  ”  —  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Regency  1811-20. 
2  vols.  London  1856. 

♦Lord  Grey  of  the  Reform  BiU,  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  London  1920. 

“  O  ”  Lady  EUzabeth  Holland  :  Journal  1791-1811,  ed.  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
2  vols.  London  1908. 

“  O  ”  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  :  Life  and  Letters  of,  ed.  Countess  of  Ilchester 
and  Lord  Stavordale.  London  1902. 

“  O  ”  Sheridan  :  Life,  by  W.  Sichel,  containing  MS.  diary  of  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  2  vols.  London  1909. 

“  O  ”  Windham  :  The  . . .  Papers,  with  introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
2  vols.  London  1913. 

**  o  ”  — —  The  .  .  .  Diary,  ed.  H,  Baring.  London  1866. 
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The  following  biographical  works  also  consulted  were  of  less  value^  apart  from 
isolated  letters,  than  the  foregoing. 

tt  Q »»  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Jas.  Bland-Burgess.  London 
1885. 

**  O  ”  Correspondence  of  Charles  Marquis  Cornwallis,  ed.  Ross.  3  vols. 
London  1859. 

“  O  ”  The  Croker  Papers  :  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  J.  Wilson  Croker, 
ed.  Jennings.  3  vols.  London  1884. 

“  O  ”  *The  Farington  Diary,  ed.  J.  Greig.  London  1922-6. 

«  Q  »>  Letters  of  George  III,  ed.  B.  Dobree.  London  1935. 

“  O  ”  *James  Gillray  :  Works  ed.  Thos.  Wright.  London  1873. 

“  O  ”  “  Dear  Miss  Heber  ”  ed.  F.  Bamford.  London  1936. 

Life  of  Lloyd,  1st  Lord  Kenyon,  by  G.  T.  Kenyon.  London  1873. 
Derek  Hudson  :  “A  Poet  in  Parliament  ”  :  Life  of  W.  Mackworth 
Praed  1802-39.  London  1939. 

“  O  ”  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  :  Diary.  London  1869. 

“  O  ”  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of.  London  1840. 
♦Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist,  by  J.  Grego.  London  1880. 

Charles  3rd  Earl  Stanhope,  by  Stanhope  and  Gooch.  1914. 

“O’*  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  :  Memoirs  of.  London  1845. 

“  O  ”  Ward  (1st  Earl  of  Dudley)  :  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  London 
1840. 

“  O  ”  -  “  Letters  to  Ivy  ”  (Helen  d’Arcourt  Stewart),  ed.  Romilly. 

London  1905. 

“  O  ”  Historical  and  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  ed. 
^^eatley.  London  1884. 

“  O  ”  The  Wynne  Diaries,  ed.  A.  Fremantle.  London  1935-40. 

The  Noble  Duke  of  York,  by  A.  H.  Bume.  London  1949. 

Navy  Records  Society 

“  O  ”  St.  Vincent  Papers,  especially  Letters  of  1801-1804.  London  1922-7. 
“  O  ”  Private  Papers  of  2nd  Earl  Spencer,  ed.  Corbett.  4  vols.  London 
1913-24. 


F 

Articles.  Bearing  directly  on  the  subject  under  study. 

“  The  Estcouit  Family  and  Devizes  ”  in  the  Devizes  Gazette,  April  20th,  1899. 

English  Historical  Review 

M.  Roberts  :  The  Fall  of  the  Talents.  Vol.  50. 

-  The  Ministerial  Crisis  of  1812.  Vol.  51. 

A.  S.  Ford  :  “  The  Waning  of  the  Influence  of  the  Crovm  ”.  Vol.  62. 
Economic  History  Review. 

L.  S.  Sutherland  :  The  East  India  Company  in  the  18th  Century  Politics. 
Vol.  xvii. 

Politics 

Aspinall  :  The  Grand  Cabinet  1800-37.  Dec.  1938. 

History 

Mrs.  M.  D.  George  :  “  Political  Propaganda  1793-1815  ”.  March  1946. 
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Other  articles  of  more  general  interest: 

English  Historical  Review 

Aspinall  :  The  Irish  Proclamation  Fund.  April  1941. 

-  Irish  Secret  Service  Money  for  the  Irish  Press.  Oct.  1941. 

H.  W.  V.  Temperley  :  The  Inner  and  Outer  Cabinets  and  the  Privy  Councils 
Vol.  27. 

-  The  Inner  and  Outer  Cabinets  and  the  Privy  Coimcil.  Vol.  31. 

Sir  W.  R.  Anson  :  The  Cabinet  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  Vol.  29. 
W.  T.  Laprade  :  Public  Opinion  and  the  General  Election  of  1784.  Vol.  31.. 

History 

Turbe\dlle  :  The  Yoimger  Pitt  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Vol.  xxi. 

T.  Williams  :  The  Cabinet  in  the  18th  Century.  Vol.  xxii. 

Royal  Historical  Society  Transactions 

Mrs.  E.  George  :  “  Fox’s  Martyrs  :  The  General  Election  of  1784.”  4th 
Series.  Vol.  xxi.  133-68. 

Laprade  :  The  Parliamentary  Papers  of  J.  Robinson—1922. 

The  American  History  Review 

Laprade  :  The  General  Election  of  1784,  vols.  xvii,  p.  253  ;  xix,  p.  27. 

Review  of  English  Studies 

Aspinall  :  The  Press  and  JoumaUsts  in  the  early  19th  Century.  July  1945  and 
January  1946. 


G 

Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
Reports 

Of  greatest  use  were  the  following: 

Bathurst  Papers,  ed.  F.  Bickley.  1923. 

Colchester  Papers  (4th  Report),  vol.  iii  1870-83. 

Dropmore  :  Reports  on  the  MSS.  of  J.  B.  Fortescue  preserved  at  Dropmore^ 
especiaUy  vols.  VII-X,  1892-1927. 

Hastings  Papers,  especially  Vol.  Ill,  ed.  Harley  and  Bickley.  1928-34. 
Lonsdde  Papers,  ed.  J.  Cartwright.  1893. 

The  Buckinghamshire  Papers  (1895),  The  Carlisle  Papers  (1897)  and  The 
Rutland  Papers  (1888-1905)  contain  material  on  this  period  but  were  of  no 
value  for  Addingtonian  policy  and  activities. 


H 

Manuscript  Sources 

(1)  *Up-Ottery  Manor,  Devon  :  The  Sidmouth  Papers  containing  a  wealth  of 
imused  material— letters  and  Parliamentary  Papers,  etc.,  belonging  to 
Henry  Addington,  barely  touched  by  Pellew  in  his  biography.  At  present 
the  papers  are  largely  imsorted.  They  are  not  catalogued.  Used  by  gracious 
permission  of  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

{All  these  papers  have  now  been  deposited  at  Devon  County  Record  Office, 
Exeter.) 

(2)  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

The  Yorke  Papers  (English  Letters  C.60).  Mostly  letters  of  Charles  Yorke 
to  his  Mother,  very  useful  for  the  years  1801-4.  Godw3m  Pamphlets  for 
the  years  1801-2,  especially  Nos.  709  ;  1207-19  ;  1968-83. 
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(3)  Public  Record  Office 

Ellenborough  MSS.  Gifts  and 
Letters  and  Papers. 
Colchester  MSS.  G.  &  D.  9. 


Of  greater  value  than  these  were: 


Deposits.  12.  I-XXIX  Miscellaneous 

I-XII.  Boxes  of  loose  papers. 

XIV.  Parliamentary  papers. 

XV.  Miscellaneous  Letters  1802-11. 
XXXI-XXXV.  Journal  of  Charles 

Abbot  1757-1816. 


The  Chatham  MSS.  G.  &  D.  8. 


XV  &  XVI 
CII 

cm  &  CIV 
evil 

CXII 

CXVI 

CXVII 

CXXI 

CXXVIII 

CXXXI 

CXXXII 

CXL 

CXLIII 

CLVII 

CCXXXIV 

cccxxv 


Dr.  Addington’s  Correspondence  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Chatham. 

Pitt  to  Addington. 

Letters  of  George  III  to  Pitt  1783-1805. 

Addington  to  Pitt. 

Letters  of  Bathurst. 

Letters  of  Bragge-Bathurst,  etc. 

Letters  of  Buclongham  and  Buckinghamshire. 

Letters  of  Pole  Carew,  Castlereagh,  etc. 

Letters  of  the  Dallas  Family. 

Dunstanville  to  Pitt. 

Letters  of  Eldon,  Eliots  and  Elliots. 

Grenville  to  Pitt. 

2nd  Earl  Liverpool  to  Pitt. 

Dimdas  to  Pitt  and  Addington. 

Most  important — lists  of  M.P.s  and  their  affiliations,  1804. 
Addington  to  Pitt  on  Irish  Affairs. 


(4)  British  Museum 


Most  useful  were: 


Auckland  Papers 
Grenville  Papers 
Hardwicke  Papers  - 
Warren  Hastings  Papers 
Liverpool  Papers 
Pelham  Papers 
(Lord  Chichester) 
Vansittart  Papers 
Wellesley  Papers 
Windham  Papers 


-  Additional  MSS. 


33 

33 

— 

33 

33 

— 

33 

33 

— 

33 

33 

• 

33 

33 

- 

33 

33 

— 

33 

33 

- 

33 

33 

34455-34458 

41852-3 

35393  ;  35641-745  ;  35765 
29178-89  ;  39886-901 
38191-38572 
33107-33117 


31229-30 

37282-37416 

37880-37909 


Also  consulted: 


Bridport  Papers  -  -  jj 

HusWsson  Papers  -  -  >j 

Nelson  Papers  -  -  35 

St.  Vincent  Letter  Books  -  ,, 

Canning’s  Satires  on  Addington  ,, 
Addington’s  Prize  Essay  -  ,, 

Notes  on  Addington’s  Life  by 

J.  Mitford  1856  -  -  „ 

Addington’s  Correspondence — 

with  Bentham,  1798  -  „ 

with  G.  Chalmers,  1802  -  ,, 

with  Dr.  Greenhead,  F.  B. 

Hooper,  etc.  -  -  33 

with  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  1798,  1799. 


35192,  199,  201 

yy 

38736-38759 

yy 

34908,  931,  992 

yy 

31168-70 

yy 

38833 

yy 

19696 

yy 

32575  f.  224 

yy 

33542  f.  705 

yy 

22901  f.  139 

yy 

28671 

Egmont  2401  ff.  113,  117. 
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Kindly  provided  by  D.  A.  Schofield  of  Southampton  University  from  his  M.A. 

Thesis  on  Addington  as  Speaker. 


Manuscript  Sources 

♦Sidmouth  Papers  -  At  Exeter.  *  x 

Wellesley  Papers  -  -  At  British  Museum  (Additional  Manuscripts) 


Suggested  Manuscript  Sources,  but  not  yet  consulted 


Pitt  Papers 

Wm.  Dakar s  Adams  MSS. 
Cornwallis  Papers 
Hardwicke  MSS. 

Liverpool  MSS.  - 
Hobart  Papers 
Portland  Papers  - 


At  P.R.O. 

At  P.R.O. 

At  P.R.O. 

At  B.M. 

At  B.M. 

At  Aylesbury. 

At  Nottingham  University. 


Printed  Sources 
(a)  Parliament 

J.  Hatsell:  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  London 

1785 

T.  Erskine  May  :  Parliamentary  Practice.  Ed.  Sir  Gilbert  Campion. 

14th  Edition.  1946.  rxu  j 

Ed.  by  J.  J.  Craik  Henderson  :  ‘‘  Parliamentary  Procedure,  Old  and 

New  London  1952.  (See  article  by  Sir  Gilbert  Campion.) 

Sir  Gilbert  Campion  :  Inttoduction  to  the  Procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  London  1957. 

O.  C.  Williams  :  The  Clerical  Organisation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Oxford  1954.  .  t 

-  Officials  of  the  House  of  Commons.  J.  B.  Nichols  1909. 

— —  Topography  of  the  Old  House  of  Commons.  (Privately  prmted  -a 
copy  at  Ministry  of  Works  Library  at  Lambeth.) 

House  of  Commons  i  Volume  27  Reports  from  Committees  for  1852-3. 
— -  Volume  7  Reports  from  Committ^s  for  1854-5. 

{Each  containing  reports  of  a  Select  Committee  into  the  office  of  the  Speaker.) 
The  Liverpool  Tractate  ;  An  Eighteenth  Century  Manual  on  the  Procedme 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Edited  by  C.  Strateman.  New  York  1937. 


(6)  Speakership 

E.  Lummis  :  The  Speaker’s  Chair.  London  1900. 

J.  A.  Manning  :  The  Lives  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

London  1851. 

M.  McDonagh  :  Speakers  of  the  House.  London. 

(c)  Other  sources  NOT  mentioned  by  J.  G.  Rogers 

*A.  Farnsworth  :  Addington,  Author  of  the  Modem  Income  Tax.  London 
1951. 

O.  Browning  (editor)  :  Political  Memoranda  of  Francis,  Fifth  Duke  of 
Leeds.  Camden  Society  1884. 
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Only  those  works  which  are  not  included  in  either  Rogers*  or  SchofiehTs  biblio- 
graphies  are  here  listed. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Gilpm.  Ed.  W.  Jackson.  Quaritch  1879. 

B.  Williams  :  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Latham.  London  1915. 

B.  Tunstall  :  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

J.  Wake  :  The  Brudenells  of  Deene.  Cassell. 

Yorke  :  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  3  vols.  Cambridge  1913. 

C.  N.  Parkinson  :  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount  Exmouth.  Methuen  1934. 

Sir  Charles  Petrie  :  George  Canning.  Eyre  and  Spottiswode  1932. 

M.  D.  George  :  Catalogue  of  Politick  and  Personal  Satires  (preserved  in  the 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum)  ,vols.  VII  -  XI. 
London  1942  -  1954. 

J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond  :  The  Skilled  Labourer,  1760  -  1832.  Longmans 
Green  1933. 

J.  Hashp  :  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Penguin  edition  1945. 

G.  D.  H.  Cole  :  Life  of  William  Cobbett.  Collins  1924. 

- Life  of  Robert  Owen.  Macmillan. 

F.  Podmore  :  Robert  Owen.  Allen  and  Unwin  1906. 

E.  L.  Woodward  :  Age  of  Reform.  Oxford  1938. 

F.  O.  DarvaU  :  Popular  Disturbances  and  Public  Order  in  Regency  England. 
Oxford  1934. 

R.  J.  White  :  Waterloo  to  Peterloo.  Heinemann  1957. 

A.  S.  Turbeville  :  The  House  of  Lords  in  the  Age  of  Reform,  1784-1837. 
Faber  and  Faber  1958. 

S.  Bamford  :  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical.  2  vols.  1844. 

F.  C.  Mather  :  Pubhc  Order  in  the  Age  of  the  Chartists.  Manchester  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  1959. 

A.  Schoyan  :  The  Chartist  Challenge.  Heinemann  1957. 

Greville  Memoirs.  Ed.  H.  Reeve,  vol.  HI  (1818  -  1837).  London  1874. 

E.  M.  Forster  :  Marianne  Thornton.  Arnold  1956. 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Taxation  of  Profits  and  Income,  1955.  (Cmd.  9474.) 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Ed.  Hastings.  T.  and  T.  Clarke, 
Edinburgh. 


Works  dealing  with  the  Addington  Estates  : 

E.  W.  Dormer  :  Erlei^  Court.  G.  A.  Poynder,  Reading  1912. 

Manning  and  Bray  :  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  HI.  1814. 

Rev.  A.  J.  H.  Hobbs  :  Notes  on  the  History  of  Up-Ottery  Church,  Devon. 

Dimond  and  Co.,  Honiton. 

W.  T.  Andress  :  History  of  New  House,  Up-Ottery. 

Victoria  Cotmty  History  for  Wiltshire,  vol.  VH. 


Remews  of  Pellew* s  “  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  **  appeared  in  : 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  LXXIX.  1847. 

Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  LXXXVI.  1847. 


Periodicals  : 

Enghsh  Historical  Review,  vol.  XLVH,  1932,  A.  E.  Fremantle  :  “  The  Truth 
about  OUver  the  Spy  ”. 


Historical  Novel: 
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